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| Remarkable Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, Publick and Private, 


With C opper CUTS of the Principal Buildings, &e. 


To Which are prefix d Two ESSAYS: concerning the | 
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Tecum Graia loqui, tecum Romana vetuſtas. Claudian. 


1. A Short HISTORY of the Riſe, Progreſs and | 
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DUKE of GLOCESTER. 


Moc all the Noble Pre- 


— 


there is not One by which 
Your HiGHNEss hath given 
2 Encouragement to the 


ſages of Mit and Honour, 


opes of theſe Kingdoms, than l 1 


by a ſurprizing Curiality, and an 
impatient Deſire of Knowledge. 
For the ſatisfying of ſo Generous 
Inclinations, Lo UR HiG6 HNEss 
cannot but ſeek an early Acquaint- | 
"= 23 ance _ 


due hi Ded, 
muſt needs pleaſe You, Sik, to i 
underſtand the Conſtitution of 
that People, before You appear 
the Rival of their Glory: And the 
firſt Steps to both theſe Attain- 
ments will be alike uneaſie. Ma- 
ny Fatigues are to be undergone 
cer You ſurpaſs them in Action 
and Conduct: And in the ſame 
Manner, before You are intro- 
duc'd: into the more delightful 
Scenes of their Policy and Govern- 
ment, Your HIiHN Ess ſhould 
be /ir/ preſented with the rougher 
Proſpect of their Cuſtoms and 
„ 5 6 93 
For Your Direction in ſo No- 
ble (tho intricate) a Path of Anct- 
ent Story, Your HIGRHNESs is 
deſir d to accept this {mall Endea- 
* 5 vour; 
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. The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
voutr; no otherwiſe tn You 
would a few Shadows, or a little 
Model, to give You, Sm, the firſt 
Notion of ſome admir'd Picture, 
or ſome magnificent Buildmg. 
There is one Cuſtom which 1 
make my felf believe, Loux 
HIOHNESs will read with fome, 
Pleaſure; I mean, SIR, the TRO- 
| jan GAME a Martial Exerciſe, 
perform'd by the Youth of the 
firſt Quality in Rome, under ſuch 
a Captain as YouR SELF; and de- 
riving its Original from young 4ſ- 
canmmns, whom I need not fear to 
mention as Your Precedent, ſince 
Y ov have already honour d Him 


with Y our Imitation. 

It may be expected, perhaps, 
that out of the many IIluſtrious 
Romans, I ſhould here propoſe to 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
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| Your HaGnness ſome of the moſt 


Celebrated Examples of Virtue 


and great Atchievements. But this 


would prove a needleſs Piece of 
Service; ſince You cannot miſs 
YouR Way. i in the Purſuit of the 


Erft, while Loux Hicaness goes 


on like the Trojan Prince, 
Matre Dea monſtrante Viam. 


And to the Second, the ſhort Ad- 


vice which that Hero gave his Son, 


will engage You as the N 
Motive: 


re, animo repetentem dg tuorum, * 


| Et Pater Aneas & Avunculus excitet Hector. | 


4 am, 8 1 R, 
Your HIGHNESS“ 5 5 10 L 5 


Moft Humble, and 
Moſ Obedient Servant, | 


Baſil Kennett. 
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— 77 E Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Deſign as this 
ot being like to be call d in queſtion, I 
2 oy 17 © 5 : * 
ac moblig dus farther than to give a ſhort 
as Hiſtory of what Attempts have hitherto 
been made of the ſame Nature, with 
ſome Account of the preſent Undertaking, 
Not to make a Catalogue of the many Tratts on 
particular Subjects of Roman Antiquities, the 
Two Authors moſt in uſe for this Knowledge are 


the other as an Abridgment or Compendium. e 
have nothing more compleat than Roſinus taken 
altogether; But he will appear very deficient in 
many Points, if compar'd with other Learned Men 
who have labour d iu the adorning ſome one Part 
of his General Subject. Thus, I believe his Book 
of War has ſcarce been look'd into ſince the V ub- 
» liſhing of Lipſius his admirable Comment on Poly- 
bius. His Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws 
and Funerals, will never be ſet in Competition 
with the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and 
Rubenius, of Paulus Manutius and Kirchman. 
Not to urge that the Names, the Money. the 
Private Games, with ſeveral leſſer Topicks are 
| entirely 


% 


Roſinus and Godwin; the fir/t as a full Syſtem, 


Rift ie .. 
947 omitted; and many more ſubſtantial Cu- 
ftones but lightly tonch'd. The Paralipomena of 
Dempſter, which are added in the beſt Editions, 
under the Name of Notes bn this Author, ſeem, 
Por the moſt part, barely a Tranſcript of Common 
Places gather d from the Claſſicks and other Wri- 
ters, with little Connexion; and therefore though 
they ſerve, now and then, for a Supplement to 
Roſinus, yer tis impoſſible they ſhould be very 

in ſlrutlive. 1 5 
*Godwin's Anthologia (which we u/ually meet 
with in our Schools,) beſides that it wants all the 
Advantages which we have received from the 
Learned within theſe Threeſcore Tears; is fo 
hort and unſatisfaftory in Subjef?s of the great- 
eff Conſequence; ſo crouded with Phraſes, which 
are to be found in all our Dictionaries; ſo fluff'd 


with long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated; bas fo 
iitthe Method, and runs ſo dry and heavy in the 
Reading that T fancy, tis a general M ih, it were 


exthang'd for ſomething elſe in the [ame Kind, 
F greater Uſe, and more agreeable Entertainment. 
gay de * Republica, To we 
the jeſuit ſtems Very unhappy, that by ſpending. 
alf his Book in dung Fr long Kela of he 
Roman Wars, Battels, Deaths, &c. which mot 
Perſons would rather learn from the Original 
Hiſtorians, he has ſo ſtraitn d himſelf in the re- 
maining Part, as to paſs for no extraordinary E- 
pitomizer. Beſides that he can't ſpare Room th 
fet avwn out Word of Authority for what be fays. 
Ar for theſe Papers: The Two Eſſays of the 
Roman Learning and Education, are, 1 9 
| | What 


Ihe, £-h HY ACHE... 
what has not been before attempted inanyLanguag 
and on that Account Will be 127 More 75 e 
if not the better accepred in the World, 1b 
Cumpendious Hiſtory 57 the Riſe, Progreſs, and 
Decay of the State, bas this at leaſt to fay for ir 
ſelf, That it carries its own Credentials along . 
with it, in conſtant References to the Ancient 
Writers. I will not here compoſe a Table of 
Contents for the Second Part, whichhas rus owt 
| #nto ſuch length as to make the Body of the W, of k'; 
only I may hint, in 4 Word or Two, that dhe ma- 
ay Omiſſions of Roſinus and Godwin are largely 
ſupplied, and ſoarce an thing material (that I 
know ) paſs'd by. That the City, with the 
Famous Struttures of all ſorts, are deſtril'd from 
the Relations of 3 and Authors of 
credit That the Laws which occur in the 0% 
Claſſicks, and often prove a great Hindrante to 
the Reader, are diſpos'd of under proper Heads 
in a very convenient Manner; and the trueft Ac- 
counts of their Import, and the Time when they 
were made, colletted from the moſt approv'd Com- 
mentators, and from the admir d Treatiſe of Ma- 
nutius : That in ſome Subjetts it was thought pra- 
per to follow (for the moſt part,) one particular 
Author who had manag d his Province with uni- 
venſal Approbation; As Sigonius in the Comitia 
and the Judgments: Lipſius in the Art of War, in 
the Gladiators, and in the Names: Rirchman 12 
the Funerals, and Brerewood in the Account of 
the Money: That the curious Remarks of Scaliger, 
Caſaubon, Grevius, Men/ieur and Madam Dacier 
are inſerted on many Occaſions : In Jhort, That 
10 


The PR RFACE. 


xo Pains or Charges have been ſpar d, whichmight 
render the Attempt truly ſerviceable, tothe good 
End for which twas deſign'd, the Pleaſure and 
Benefit of the Reader. „ No 
. The great IncorrefFneſs of the Second Edition 
was occaſion'd by the Haſte, andthe Neceſſities, of 
the then unfortunate Proprietor ; from whom no 
fight of the Sheets could be obtain d, till the Whole 
Vas ſo diſhonourably finiſh'd. Tet the neceſſary Alte. 
rations and Additions,beforegrven in, were inſerted 
in their Places. It was and is with all Gratitude 
acknowledg'd, that the beſt part of this-Aſſiſtance 
Bath been afforded by the late Noble Collections of 
the Excellent Grævius; a Catalogue of which ;s 
here ſubjoin d. The Compiler wiſhes jt may be 
imputed, not to Tdleneſs, but to Deſign, that he 
hath borrow d only a Mite from that Treaſury. 
For intending an Abridgment, not a full Body, bs | 
thought it alike unreaſonable, either to ſtwell the 
Bulk above the Name and Uſe, or to forbear ſuch 
Improvements, as could ſcarce in Honeſty be de- 
nied: Either to burthen the Reader for the Book- 
ſeller's Advantage; or, under aPretence of eaſing 
the former, to injure both. This new Impreſſion 
Has not only been amended by acareful Superviſal, 
but adorn d by the Beauty of the Letter, andof the 
additional Sculptures. But the chief Recommen- 
dat ion of the Deſign is owing tothe favourable Ac- 
ceptance, and kind Encouragement of private Per- 
ſons, andof Socteties, eſpecially of a Royal and moſt 
. Flonriſhing Seminary, to which our Thanks can be 
return'd in no better Wiſhes, than that it may for 
ever continue in the ſame happy State, and under the 
like prudent Government and Direction. CON. 
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Of the Roman Learning. 


ARRTHOEVER conſiders the ſtrange Beginning of the 
Koma State, the Frame and. Conſtitution on 
® WA YAS which. it was firſt ſettled, together with the Qua- 
L229 lity.of the original Members, will. think it no 
Wonder that the People, in that early Age, ſhou'd 
have a kind of Fiercenefs, or rather Wildneſs in 
their Temper, utterly. averſe to every thing that was' polite and 
reeable. This ſavage Diſpoſition by Degrees turn'd into a rigid 
everity, which encourag'd them to relie ſolely on the force of 
their Native Virtue and Honour, without being beholden to the 
Advantage of Art, for the Improvement of their-Reafon, or for 
the Afi of their Courage. Hence a Groſſneſs of Inven- 
tion paſs'd Current with them for Wit, and Study was look'd on 
as an unmanly Labour: eſpecially while they found, that their 
exact Diſcipline and unconquer'd/ Refolution, render'd them 
Maſters of Nations much more Knowing than themſelves: All 
this is frankly acknowledp'd by their own Authors: Literæ in 
homine Romano go for a Wonder with Tally 25 And Virgil in 
2 Reign when all the Civility and Learning of the World wete 
tranſplanted to Rome, chuſeth to make the Arts of Government 
and War the diſtinguiſhing Excellencies of his Country- men. 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius ara, | 
Credo equidem: viuos ducent de marmore' vultys ; 
Orabunt cauſat meliut; colique meatus oF 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſyderai dicent's - \ © 
Tu regere imperio-popalos, Romane,. memento-2.  - - 


FO 


AY Ye Nat. 


(a) De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. De Senectut. 
| b 2 He 


Ae ili erum artes: pacique imponere norm: 
HParcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos a. 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 
Ot out of Marble carve a living Face | 
-  Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads, 
Deſcribing the Wide Empire of the Gods: 
The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules confine, . , 
And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 
Thee Heavens; brave Roman, form'd for high Command, 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Han 
To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, 
To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud- 


The Reaſon which Horace gives for the ſlow Advances of 
Poeſy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning: 


Serus enim Græcis admovit acumina chartis (b). 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 
had ſettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautifie their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature, capable of the higheſt 
Attainments. Some kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their 
tuſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rade doggrel 
Stuff, as old Eunius deſcribes: Sg 
—uales Fauni vateſque canebant, 46 
QNuom neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperdrat,  . 

| Nec dicli ſtudioſus erat. UNS: 

Cicero is mclin'd to think, That the old Romans might proba- 
bly have gain'd ſome Little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 
Inſtructions of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the Iralick 
Sect, who flouriſh'd in Italy about the ſame time as the Tarquins 
were expell'd the City: But the ancient Cuſtom of Singing to 
the Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at great Entertainments, is 
the only Relique he can find of this Doctrine, which was deli- 
ver'd in Poetical Numbers (c). . 3 * 

Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Defence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who 
had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555; when, 


according to their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, | 


_-— 


Aud 6. (e) Lib. 2. Epi. 1. (e) Cicero Tuſe. Qual. lib, 4- 
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they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. And 
ane, RET En de OPS cet AIR. 
; Gracia capta ferum widarem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio alm! ]ĩ - K 
The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic | 
Writers, flouriſh'd between the End of the Firſt and the Third 
Punic Wars; or from the Year of the FE 512 to 607 Fhe moſt 
conſiderable were Livius Andronicas, Nevins, Ennins, Paruvi- 
us, Accins, Cæcilius, Plantus, Afranins, Terence and Lucilius. And 
therefore Horace means only the Firſt Punit War, when he ſays, 
Et poſt Punica bella quietus quierere b ONE 
225 Sophocles, & hs & Aſchylus utile ferrents _ 
entavit quoque rem ſi digne vertere poſſet (b). 


The Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetoric never had any tolera- 
ble Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaiant, whoin the Year 
of Rome 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, or more, 
were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had thew 
themſelyes diſaffected to the Romans, and were diſpers'd in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Tray. Among theſe was the famous Polybius the 
Megalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gain'd 
him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio Amylianus and Lælius, two of 
the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procur'd too the releaſe of 
all his Country-men that remain'd after ſome Years Exile. 4h 

Moſt of that Company, tho' not equal to Adel yet being 
the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, brought 
away a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin'd Arts of that 
Country: And being now reduc'd to a State of Life, which took 
from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they applyed them- 
ſelves wholly to the Purſuit of Letters, as well to divert the ſad 
Reflections on their Baniſhment, as to improve and cultivate 
their Mind (c). | | 

In a few Years their Example and Inſtructions had wrought 
ſuch a ſtrange Converſion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate 
fearing leſt the ancient Diſcipline ſhou'd by this means be cor- 
rupted, and the Minds of the People ſoften'd and enervated by 
Study, conſulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politeneſs 
ſo contrary to the rough and Warlike Diſpoſition of their 


(4) Lib, e, , 0) n ch Vit, cee, ea ad ohh 
b 3 Anceſtors, 


C Comment. ad Sutton, de Grammar. 
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Anceſtors, To this Purpoſ we meet with 8 error hearing 

in the Conſulſhip of C. Faunius Strabo and M. Valerius 1 
A. U. C. 592; by which it appears, that whereas Marcus Pom- 
ponius the Prator had made a Report to the Senate abont the 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby order the 


aforeſaid Prætor to tale Cogniſance of the Buſweſs, aud to ſuffer 


uo ſmeh Meu in Rome (a). 5 bobs 

A Paſſion for Learning which this Prohibition had in 
ſome ure allay'd, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about Sixteen Years after, 1 785 this famous Occaſion, as the 
Story may be made up out of ſeveral Authors (). 
The Aibenians having plunder'd Oropus a City of Bœotia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint to Rome; the Roman, refer- 
ring the Caſe to the Judgment of the Sicyconians, a Mulct of 5oo 
Talents was impos d on the Athenian State. Upon this Account 
it was reſolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 
Senate, to procurea Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons pitch'd 
on for this Service were Carneades the Academich, Diogenes 
the Stoict, and Critolaus the Peripatetick. About the Time o 

their cqming, Authors are very little agreed; but Petavius 
how fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 
ilding of Rome. Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately 
waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. It happen'd too, that 
had each of them a different Way in their Harangues ; for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was Violent and Rapid, Critalaus's 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diagenes Modeſt and Sober. Carneades 
one Day held a full and accurate Diſpute concerning Juſtice ; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary 3 and quite took away the Virtue that he 
ſeem'd ſo, firmly to have eſtabliſh'd. This he did to ſhew his 
Faculty of eonfuting all manner of poſitive Aſſertions ; for he was 
the founder of the Second Academy, a Set which denied that any 
thing was to be perceiv'd or underſtood in the World, and ſo 
introduc?d an univerſal Suſpenſion of Aſſent. It ſoon flew about 
the City that a certain Græcian (by whom they meant Carneades) 
carrying all before him, had impreſs'd fo ſtrange a Love upon the 
young Men,, that quitting all. their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they 
run mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the Generality of 
People, was a very pleaſant Sight, and they, rejoic'd extreamly 


a Sueton. de Clar. Grammat cap. 1. 4. Gel. lib. 1 5. Cap. 11. 
(bY Hut. in Cat. major, & Gell. lib, 7. cap. 14, Macrob. Sat. 1. cap. 15. 
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to find. their Sons welcome the Græcian Literature in ſo kind a 
manner. But old Cao the Cenſor took it much to Heart, fearing 
leſt the Youth being diverted by ſuch Entertainments, ou d 
prefer the Gloty of Speaking, to that of Acting. So that, the _ 
Fame of the Philoſophers inereaſingevery Day, he reſolv'd to ſend 
them packing as ſoon as poflible., With this elign, coming into 
the Senate, he accuſed the Magiſtrates far not giving the Ainbaſ- 
ſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they. being Perſons who cou'd eaſily 
perſuade the People to whatever they pleas'd. He advis'd 
therefore, that in all haſte ſomething ſnou d be concluded on, that 
being ſent home to their own Schools, they might declaim to the 
Grecian Children; and the Roman Youth might be obedient to 
their own Laws and Governours, as formerly... ,, . . 
The fame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
thing of the Cregiaus, us d to pronounce, like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans won d certainly be 1 when they began once to be 
infected with Greek. Bur tis very likely, that he afterwards alter d 
his Mind; fince his learning Greek in his old Age is a known 
Story, and depends on g r (a). The Lord Bacon 
fays, *Twas a Judgment upon him, for his for BIA (b)-\ 
The Ambailadors, upon the Motion of Cate, had a quick 
Diſmiffion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gen- 
tlemen to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every 
Day more enamour'd of ſtudy ; and ſhew'd.as much Diligence 
in their Purſuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their 
A lications to War, D WI 8 | : 2 
n the Vear of the City 608 or 609, Greece,, which had hi- 
therto retaiſt d ſome Shadow of Liberty, tho” it had been a long 
while at the Romas Command, was, upon ſome ſlight Occafion, 
enter'd with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduced to the 
common State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy d by 
P, Scipio Amylianus, it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the diffe- 
rent Genius of the ] wo Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Atchievements; and to ſee how Politeneſs, and the ancient 
Simplicity, were now in Strife at Rame. Mummius was ſo far 
uns kill'd in the curious Inventidns of Art, that after the Taking 
of Corinth, when a Number of admirable Pictures wy 
Statues, by the beſt ers, came into his Hands, he told 


(a) Cies Academ. 1. Do gend. Quindlilien. 
„ Advancement of Learning, _ 1. 
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Inſt. ib. 12. cap. 11. 
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room (a). 


the Servants that were to carry them into Italy, If they loft any 
by the Way, they ſhou'd certainly find him — Na in — 
Scipio on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage was 
courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa- 
nætius, whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in- 
comparable Hiſtorian Polyb:4s, were his Boſom-Friends, the Aſ- 
filters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of his 
Expeditions (4), To which may be added the Remark of a very 
great Man, that be paſs the ſoſt Hours of his lie, in the Con- 
verſation of Terence, and was thongbi to have à Hurt in the Com- 
oſition of bis Comedies c). e eee 

The higheſt Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the 
Common- Wealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece ſd); and the common 
Reaſon aſſign'd for its Decay, is, that Athens being now become 
the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the 
Arts of Debauchery, among her more Noble Productions, to 
Rome; and maintain'd their Luxury, as well as their Studies and 
Converſation, at her Charge. But however their ancient Proweſs 
might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every Day with greater 
Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met with any to oppoſe 
it. Between this Period, and the Death of Sy/la (ſcarce Se- 
venty Years, the moſt renowned Orators Craſſus and Antony, 
rul'd the Forum, who were ee War Sulpicius, Cotta, Hor- 
zenſius, and other great Names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. 
At the ſame time, the TWO Scævola's, the Augur, and the Pontiff, 
advanc'd Civil-Law to its full Perfection. And Lucretius (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jugurthine War) as he excell'd 


even the Grc:an Diſciples of Epicurus, in æxplaining and defend- 


ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- 

ers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
from all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young No- 
blemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of the greateſt Miniſters 


MAES 


(e Pell, Patere. lib. 1. cap. 13. (6) Ib. ſe) Sir Will Temple's Miſcell, 
p 4. Emmy 4. (A) Vid. Caſaubon, Chronolog. ad Polyb. (e) Sir Will, Tan- 
ple's Miſcell. . 2. Eſſay 1. 14 3 Jr F244 3.5464 5; f 
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of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and /Ciyility 


were rather encouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and t 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs —— had very oſten et Rei 
dence in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote Two and Twenty Books 
of Memoirs (4), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner, to 
the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome the 
Famous Library. of Apellicon the Peripatetic, in which were 
moſt of Ariſtotle and Theopbraſtus his Works, which had been 
long unknown to the greateſt part of their Followers ()). 

Hes Rival, Marius, was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 
who retaim d the old Sourneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of the firſt 
Romans. He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer that 
Language to be us'd in any Matters of Conſequence; as think- 
ing it Ridiculous to beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teach- 
ers whereof were little better than Slaves (c). 


But then Lucullus, who ſucceeded Sylla in the Military Glory, 
as to Matters of Learning was much bus Superior. In his Youth 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the T'wo only Tongues then 
in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he - 
fairly took his Chance, whether he ſhou'd write in Greek or La- 
tin, in Proſe, or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 
Mirhridatict War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by 
the preyailing. Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retteat, Was the promoting of Knowledge. With 
this Deſign he built a Library, furniſh'd it with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Books fairly tranſerib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
always full of Græcians, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame Man- 
ner as was us'd in their own Country; making Advantage of 
Friendly Converſation, toward the improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes diſ- 
puting with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice 
in Matters of State, to thoſe that deſired it; tho' he meddled 
with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well vers'd 
in all the Sects of Philoſophy, but adher'd cloſely to the old 
Academy, whereas: his Friend Cicero was a great Stickler for 
the New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Aca-. 
demic Queſtions inſcrib'd Lucullus; where that great Man is 
brought in defending the Opinions of his Se& (4) 

(a) Plutarchus in Sylla. (6) Ibid, & Strabo, lib. 13. (e) Plutarch. in 
Mario. (ad) Plutarch. in Lycnll, „„ * 
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Bappy in their Inventions of every kind, than the Greeks ; or, That 
#hey have made a vaſt een, in whatever they borrow'd from 
hat Nation, aud thought worth their while to 8 and refine, 
For ds to the Conduct of Life, and the Rules of Breeding aud Be- 
Barviowr, together with the Management of Family Concerns, zue are 
Maſters of more Exactneſi, and have a much gentiler Air, If avg 
aſcend o the Governing and Regulating of Publick States, our 
Anceſtors nia) jaffly claim the Preference in this Part of Wiſtom: 
Account of their admirable Laws and Inſtitutions, In military 
Aﬀairs toe have made a more conſiderable Advance, than 4 
_ #s, which is owing no leſs to our Diſcipline, than to ou 
ative Brave. 
7 true, Greece has always had the Renown beyond us for 
their Attainment in every Part of Learning, and it was an eaſi⸗ 
Matter to conquer, when they met with no Oppoſition. Poe 
che pens fort of Writmg, had but a late Reception among 
#5 : For Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt Dramatick Piece, 
o (it ſhould be 514) Tears after the Building of Rome, in the 
onſulſhip of C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cœcus, and M. 
FTuditanus, a Year before the Birth of Ennius, who is Senior 10 
Plautus and Næviũs, 
As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poeſy, to 
the Want of due Reward and Incouragement, and tells us, That 
in a publiek Oration of Cato's, it was jected as a Reproach 
to Marcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Eunius with him 
into Ætolii, when he went to reſide there as Governour, That 
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Of the ROMAN Learning. ix 
there was no Part of the Marbematicis (which the Gracians 
eſteem d ſo honourable n Study,) of Uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Practice of Meaſuring, and eaſting Accompt. For Oratory, he 
obſerves, that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon, but at firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution ; which were 
afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to ſer them on equal 
Terms with the moſt eloquent of Greece : But that 
Philoſophy had lain negle&ed till hat Time, and had met with 
no eminent Author td adorn it in 3 This 
therefore he W to undertake as his proper Office ; and 
how happily he ſucceeded in the Atfempt, his Works on that 
Subject will be a laſting Argument. ket] 
If we compare Tullj with his Friend Artiens, we find them 
both together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and T ratiquility 
of an inoffentive Life, The fotmer ditecked all his Studies to 
Aion, in the Defence of the Common-wealth, and the Oppoſing 
Def on its Liberty. The latter, = never ent' ring the 

cene of Baſineſ $, made himſelf equally Ho 


by all P from Sylla, to Angnfſ ——— I 6m 
ed by all Parties, from Sylla, to us Ceſar. E One 
| An 4 to himſelf more Gloty, the other more hearty Love and 
Ferm; and I believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inelimd to fol- 
low Atticus, and to commend Cicero. 1 
Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Caeſar, Cato, and Brutus, who 
made ſuch a Noiſe in the World, almoſt all at the fame Time, 
were the moſt refin'd Scholars of their Age. The three firſt 
indeed confin'd themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, till 
they were wholly diverted by the Proſeſſion of Arms. But the 
three Laſt, as they out-ſhone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 
made much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane 
Learning. Poetry and 8 were the Diverſion of 
Cefer's leiſure Hours; and his Hiſtory will be the Model of 
e, as long as himſelf is the Example of great 

Atchievements. © TR 
| The whole Condu& of Caro's Life, ſhews' him à greater 
| Stoio than the moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Sect; or, however 
10 they might 7 him in Knowledge, tis certain he ſham'd 
hat them in Practice. | 
2 Brutus had been a Hearer of all the SeQs of Philoſophers; 
him and made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
hat under Pompey, in the Civil Wars, all the Time that he was in 

| the Camp; except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
he employ'd in Reading, and Study. And the very Day before 
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the deciſive Battle at Pharſalia, tho? it was then the Middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many Inconveniences, and he 
himſelf extremely harraſs'd, and out of Order; yet while others 
were either laid down to ſleep, or taken up with Apprehenſions 
about the Iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time, till the 
Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybius (a). 

It's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature, as well as 
Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh d by the Calmneſs of the Seafon, and 
gultivated by tne Hand of an Em „ a 3 

I have often wonder'd that Macenas ſhou'd all along 


away the ſole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 


of this * When it ſeems probable that he acted only in 
Imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite con- 
trary wd to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; the Glory 
of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperor, while the Empe- 
ror's Bounty advanced/Maecenas his Eſteem. And indeed, the 
celebration of Auguſtus his Triumphs, and the Pinegyricks on 


| his Piety, were ſufficient to fet him out in the moſt taking 


Colours: But had Mecenas been denied the ſhining Character 


of a Patron, he might have roll'd on in Silence among Epicarns 


2 Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by the 
Poets Hands, unleſs in the ſame Poſture as Sihenns, & 


Inflatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper, Iaccho : 
Serta procul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus anſd (b). 


But whoever of the Two was the nobler Patron, Auguſtus 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 
for Proof we need go no farther than Suetbonius, who has ſpent no 
leſs than Six Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor. His 
prodigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and Liberal Arts ; 
his Labour in compoſing every thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho? he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues ; his 


* 


| 2 and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 


terature; by the Aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Philoſophy ; the Thirteen Books of the Hiſtory of his 


3 — 


(9) Plutarch, in Brut. () Virgil, Eclog. 6, 
37:3 
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own Life; his Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 
Works in Proſe ; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 
rams, all conſider d together, may equal him with the moſt 
et Princes in Stor x. e 
Being thus arriv'd at the higheſt Point of the Roman Attain- 
ments, it cannot be Pech to look about us, and to take a 
ſhort Survey of the Productions in every Kind. Eloquence in- 


deed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Auguſtan Age, 
than in Auguſtus his Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 


of the Common- wealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeſſion; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 
much longer; and yet the Orator have been gone; when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpir'd him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Ha 

But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fix'd under the 


Emperor's Protection, by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if we 


deſire a View of Philoſophy, the TWO Poets will account for 
that, as well as for their own Province. | 


I think none will deny Horace the Elog given him by a cele- 
brated Writer, That he was the reateſt 17 


of that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then) 
Horace himſelf wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge; and 
inſerted in that ſhort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, 
whom he defir'd ſhou'd approve his Labours (%. e fi 
Whether or no. the common Saying be true, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loft, they might be found in Hirgil, it's plain 
he div'd very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 
he ſets forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his ſublime 
Work. And in that admirable Place of his Second Georgie, 


when he expreſſeth, in a ſort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 


Poeſy, he ſeems to direct its whole End towards the Specula- 
_ of the Philoſophers, and to make the Muſes Hand-maids 
to Nature : 44v: 0533 8 0 596M Via 


| Me vers primum dulces ante omnia Muſe, 
„er ſacra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, 
cciprant, cœlique vias & ſydera monſtrent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, Luneque Labores: 
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xii ESSAT I. 
Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſeipſa reſidant : 

Qu tantum Oceans properent fe tingere ſoles 

L lybernt : vel gue tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 


For me, the firſt Defire, which does controul 

Alt the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 

Is, that the Muſe me her High-Prieſt would make ; 

Into her holy Scenes of Myftery take, 

And = there to my- Mind's purged Eye, 

Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny: 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found ; 

The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound: 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ſtrong Diſeaſe + 

Dares trouble the far Centre's ancient - 

What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance; 

Varieties too Regular for Chance : 

What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 


And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night. 
| e : [Mr. Cowley, 


After Auguſtus, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, 
ſtoop'd from their former Height; and, perhaps, one of theſe 
Misfortunes might be a neceffary Confequence of the other. I 
am very ſorry when I find either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy : 
For had the Maxims and the Example of Auguſtus been purſu 
by his Succeſfors, the Empire, in all Probability, might have 
been much more Glorious than the Common-wealth. But 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, 
and the Cæſars began to act what the Tarquint wou'd have 
been aſham'd of, the Learning might-very well be corrupted, 
together with the Manners — the Diſcipline, and all beyond 
* Hopes of a Recovery. 
t cannot be deny'd, that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
moſt paſſionate Affecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero: But this rather deterr'd other Men from 
ſuch Attempts, than incourag'd them in their Purſuits ; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander ; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as 
4 Contender for the Empire: The firſt being certainly the more 


hardy Combatant, who dar'd challenge his Maſters at their 
own Weapons. n 


Whatever 


Reer 
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were made to recover the Arts 


Whatever =p; $ 

ander Veſpaſian, Titus and Domitiam (for this too 55 an 
Incourager of Poeſy, tho” he baniſh'd the Philoſophers,) ſcarce 
ſery'd tõ any better Purpoſe, than to demonſtrate the poor 
Succeſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Gexizs 
was wanting. 9 5 IB Ly 

In the ſix next Reigns immediately following Doxeitian, 
Learning ſeems to have injoy'd a ſort of lucid Interval, and 
the baniſh'd Favourite was again admitted to Court, being 
highly countenanced and applauded by the beſt Set of Princes 
Rome ever ſaw. bays J 

Not to inquire after the ProduQtions of the other Reigns, the 
aſeſul Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Funiar, will 
make the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Feats 
of Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the 
Ancients, in other Reſpe&s, perhaps, they have over-match'd 
mem: The Hiſtorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks,” and 
the ſincere Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in his 
Wit and good Senſe. If we add to theſe Plutarch, who wrote 
moſt of his Works in Rome, and was honour'd by Trajau with 
the Conſulſhip ; and Quinctilian, who flouriſh'd a very little 
Time before; they may pals for the Twilight of Learning af- 
ter the Sun-ſet of the Auguſtan Age; or rather be reſembled to 
a glimmering Taper, which caſts a double Light when it's juſt 
on the Point of 2 5 

'Tis an Obſervation of Sir William Temple, That all the Latin 
Books, which we have 'till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 
till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſti- 
mable Value; but that all written ſince that Time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and 
Excellence. „ he 

But the Purity of the I was long before corrupted, 
and ended, in Sir illiam e Judgment, with Velleius 
Paterculus, under Tiberius. The on he aſſigns for this 
Decay, is, the ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, 
after the Conqueſt of their own Country. 

Thus the Gazls and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to the 
Army and the City, after the Reducing of thoſe Parts by Julius 
Ceſar, Auguſtus, and Tiberius; as many Spaniards and Syrians 
had done before, on the like Account : But the greateſt Confluence 
of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Trajan in the Eaſt, 

nd his Eſtabliſhment of the Three new Provinces, Armenia, 
ria, and. Meſopotamia. And though Adrian voluntarily 
relinquiſh's 
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relinquiſh'd theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodigious Swarms 
of the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſſor's Triumphs, 
were {till oblig'd to live in Rome, in the Condition of Slaves: 
The greatelt Part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it ſo 
hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore C laudian in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyric on Stilico, 


Hinc priſce ralening artes, felicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitur iter, deſpectaque Muſe 
Colla levant ; | 8 


is guilty of a er, Piece of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the reſtorer of polite Studies, when it is plain, that in his time 
(under Honorius) were the laſt Strugglings of the Roman State. 

The Goths and Yardals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince 
they were already ſo much out of Countenance; and thus 
render the Conquerors of the Uniyerſe, as rough and illiterate 
as their firſt Pogenitors. | | e 

In this manner the Inundations of the barbarous People 
prov'd equally fatal to Arts and 7 and Rome herſelf, 
when ſhe ceas'd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little 
time quite forgot to ſpeak Latin. 
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e Is an obvious Remark, That the ſtrongeſt Body 

8 mW) Fre owes its Vigour, in a great meaſure, to the very 

4 Milk it receiv'd in its Infancy, and to the firſt 
Knitting of the Joints : That the moſt ſtately Trees, 

e and the faireſt of Herbs and Flowers, are beholden 

f, for their Shade and Beauty to the Hand that firſt fix d them in 


© can agreeable Soil: An Advantage which if they happen to want, 
they ſeldom fail to degenerate into Wildneſs, and to aſſume a Na- 

ture quite different from their proper Species. Every one knows 

how to apply the ſame Obſervation to Morals, who has the 
e it in Naturals. Hence the moſt renown'd Peo- 

ple in Story, are thoſe whoſe Law-givers thought it their nobleſt 
and moſt important Work, to preſcribe Rules for the early In- 
ſtitution of Youth, On this Baſis Lycurgus founded the Glo- 
rious Diſcipline of the Spartans, which continued for Five Hun- 
dred Years, without any conſiderable Violation. The Indian 
Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the Wit of Greece, beginnin 
loying much 

Thought and Diligence about the Diet and Entertainment of their 
breeding Women; ſ far as to pur them with pleaſant Imagi- 
wations, to compoſe their Minds and their Sleep with the beſt Tem- 


Senſe to di 


their Care of Mankind even before the Birth, and emp 


per, during the Time that they carried their Burthen (a), 
lu 
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Of the Roman Education. 


tarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Nama, that in 
his Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firſt place 
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provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 
and makes the Remiſſneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Cauſe 
of the ſeditious and turbulent Temper of that People, and what 
contributed highly to the Ruin of the Common=wealth (a). Thus 
much indeed ſeems agreed on by all the latter Hiſtorians, That, 
in the looſer Times of the Empire, the ſhameful Negligence of 
Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſſary Conſequence, the 
Corruption and Decay of Morality, and you Letters, ſtruck a 
very great Blow towards the Diſſolving of that glorious Fabrick. 
But in the riſing Ages of Rome, white their primitive Integrity 
and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and Command, the train- 
ing up of Youth was look'd on as a moſt Sacred Duty; and 
they thought themſelves in the higheſt Manner oblig'd to leave 
fit Succeſſors to the Empire of the World. So that upon a ſhort 
Survey of the whole Method and Diſcipline from the Birth to 
the Entrance on publick Buſineſs, they will appear ſo far to 
have exceeded the Wiſdom and Care of other Nations, as 
to contend for this Glory, even with the ancient Spartans, whom 
Plutarch has magnify'd ſo much beyond them: Eſpecially, if 
we agree with a great Judge, That the taking no Care about 
the Learning, but only about the Lives and Manners of Chil- 
dren, may be juſtly thought a Defe& in Lycurgus his Inſtitu- 
tion (5). | 
Ole, (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribut, gives 
an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 
ro oe it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
“ As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge 
“ to an hir'd Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that 
« ſery'd for her Lodgings ; but was brought up in the — and 
*© Boſom of the Mother, who reckon'd it among her chief Com- 
4 mendations, to keep the Houſe, and to attend on the Children, 
« Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours, 
4 whoſe Life and Manners render'd her worthy of that Office or 
te to whoſe Care the Children of every Family were committed; an) 
© before whom *twas reckon'd the moſt heinous Thing in the La 
„ World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor hal tru 
« ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs thai Pe; 
they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and GravityWoo ; 


66- the 
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e ſhe regulated their very Divertiſements and Recreations, Thus 
« Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Gracchs, Julius Cæ- 
« ſar and Anguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the Office of 
4 Governeſſes, and to have employ d themſelves in the Educati- 
C on of Noblemens Children. e Strictneſs and Severity of 
« ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, That the Mind 
being thus preſery'd in its primitive Innocence and Integrity, 


its ſelf with the greateſt willingneſs to the Liberal Arts, and 
embrace them with all its Powers and Faculties. That, whe- 
« ther it was particularly enclin'd either to the Profeſſion of 
« Arms, or to'the Underſtanding of the Law, or to the PraQice 
« of Eloquence; it might make that its only Buſineſs, and gree- 
« dily drink in the whole Knowledge of the favourite Study: © 
But now the young Infant is given in Charge to ſome poor 
« Grecian Wench, and one or two of the Serving-men, perhaps 


« j11-bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
« ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Com- 
« panions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt take its firſt Impreſ- 
&« ſion and Bent, Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
& Care taken of what is ſaid or done before the Child; while 
. the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
we g“ Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary 
to Licenciouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the natural Reſult of 
«which, is a ſettled Impudence, and a Contempt of thoſe very 
“Parents, and every Body elſe. | A | 
Thus althoꝰ the Care and Inſtruction of Youth, among the old 


Spartan State, yet the voluntary 7 of Parents would 
have made all ſach Regulations ſuperſſuous. os 

Among the Domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and yet ear fo as Beneficial and Serviceable as 
any other Inſtitution : I mean the uſing Children to fpeak the 
Language purely at firſt, by letting them hear nothing but the 
trueſt and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral 


ſo unhappy as to want many other Qualifications. 

Tully ſays, That the Gracchi were edueated, non tam in gremis, 
quam in ee Matris: And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
- BiſhoWreckon'd the third Orator of his Time, that he underſtood no 

| Poet, had read no Books of Eloquence, had made no A 
: C2 1 
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& and not debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill Example, might apply - - 


« are join'd in the Commiſſion ; generally the meaneſt and moſt. 


Romans, had been provided for by the publick Laws, as in the 


Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were 


rr 


Collections; and had no Knowledge of the publick or private 


Part of the Law. The only thing which gain'd him his Applauſe 


was a clean, ſhining Phraſe, and a ſudden Quickneſs and Fluency 
of Exprefſion. This he got-purely by the Benefit of his private 
Education; being us'd-to ſuch a correct and poliſh'd way of 


ſpeaking in the Houſe where he was brought up (a). 


For ers, in the firſt Place, they had the Lzzeratores, or 
Tegupd)i5ai, who taught the Children to write and read: To 
theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 

ears (). Being come from under their Care they were ſent 


to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 


the underſtanding of Authors: Or more frequently, in the Houſe 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for 
that Employment. 5 

It is pleaſant to conſider what Prudence was usꝰ'd in theſe early 
Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds a Love and Inclination 


to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt Share of 


their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his 
Second Book de Legibus, That when they were Boys, they us'd 
to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, in 
the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And Plutarcb 
relates in his Life of the younger Cato, That the very Children 
had a Play, in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſes before 
the Judges; accuſing one another, and carrying the condemnd 


AG 5 to Priſon. 
he Maſters already mention'd, together with the Inſtructors 


in the ſeveral ſorts of Manly Exerciſes, for the improving of their 


natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that Name, 
if ſet in view with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ; who, af- 
ter that Reaſon had diſplayed her Faculties, and eſtabliſn'd her 
Command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the Advan- 
rages of Nature, and to give the laſt Hand toward the forming 

a Roman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Figure on 
the Scene of Action in their own Time, or in Hiſtory after- 
wards, who, beſides the conſtant frequenting of Publick Le- 


Etures, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent Pro- 
feſſor of Oratory or Wiſdom, | | 


I haye often thought, That one main Reaſon of the prodigious 


Progreſs made by \ young-Gentlemen, under theſe private Tu- 
c 


tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 
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to have been between Maſter and Scholar, by which means 
Government and Inſtruction proceeded in the ſweeteſt and eaſi- 
eſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome had the fame 
Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Perſius had for his 
Maſter, Cornutus the Stoick, to whom addrefling himſelf in his 
fifth Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own Love and Piety. 
to his Governour, and the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between 


them : 


Cumque iter ambiguum eſt, & vite neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mente, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui: teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu; tunc fallere ſoleys 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores; 85 
t premitur. ratione animus, vincique laborat, 

Artificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles ; 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes. _ 
Unum opus, & * pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria menſ4. 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum fadere certa 
Conſentire dies, & ab uno fidere duct. 
Noſtra vel æquali ſuſpendit tempora libra 
Parca teuax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 

Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum; 
Saturnumque gravem noſtro Jove fregimns un. 
Neſcio quod, certe eſt quod me tibi temporat aſtrum, 


2 the Age when Manhood ſet me free, ü 
then depos d my ſelf, and left the Reins ta thee:: 
On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head, . 
And by my better Socrates was bret. 
Then thy ſtraight Rule ſet Virtue in my Sight, 
The crooked Line reforming by the right. 

My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command ; 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand. 
Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearſe, . 
And Winter-nights were ſhort in our Converſe, 
One was our ur, one was our Repoſe ; 
One frugal ＋ did our Studies cloſe. 
Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 


And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one; 
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Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born. 1 
Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 
And both have Saturus Rage, repell'd b. Fove, Be: 
What Star I know not; but ſome Star I find, | 

Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. 
„ Mr. D ryden, 
Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to. the Informers 
of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 
Scholars. Which makes Juvenal break out into that elegant 


Rapture : 


Dii majorum umbris tenuem & fine pondere terram 


Spiranteſque crocos, & in urng perpetuum ver, 
præceprorem ſancti voluere parentis | 


Je loco (a). | 


In Peace, ye Shades of our great Grandfires, reft 3. 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 
Eternal Springs and tiling Flowers adorn 
The Reliques of each venerable Urn: 
Who pious Reverence to their Tutors paid, | 
As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. : ; 
| e CM. Charles Dryden, 


At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they put on the mauly Gows, were brought in a ſolemn Man- 
ner to the Forum, and enter'd in the Study of Pleading : Not 
only if they deſfign'd to make this their chief Profeſſion, but altho 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ſery'd ſome time in the Army. 
Thus it was requiſite for all Perſons, who had any Thoughts of 
riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at the 
Bar, and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their Valour 
and Conduct ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderable Poſt, it 
wou'd have prov'd almoſt impoſſible, without the advantage of 
Eloquence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and 
People: Or, if the Force of their Oratory ſnou'd in time procure 
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them the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul, they would 
not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government. of 
the Provinces, (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 
thoſe Employments) without ſome Experience in military Com- 


Wer becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which: word 


eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and in 
which they wou'd almoſt naturally excell, as Occaſions ſhould be 
afterwards offer'd for their Service; their whole Applications 
and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 
Or, perhaps, they, now and then, made a Campaign, as well 
for a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
in martial Diſcipline. | | 

In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very your 9 
of this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of 
the Neceſſity of ſuch a Courſe in the Common- wealth; which 
coming from ſo great 4 Maſter, cannot fail to be very Pertinent 
and Inſtructive. * 95 1 775 

« Among our Anceſtors, ſays the Author, the Youth who was 
« defign'd for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
4 now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
Domeſtick Inſtitution, was brought by his Father, or near Rela- 


« tions, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us'd - 


1 meme 9. to attend, and to be always preſent at his Perform · 
« ance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordinary 
« Aſſemblies of the People: So that by this means he learnt to en- 


« page in the Laurels and Contentions of the Bar, and to approve 
: | 


imſelf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 
For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mix'd State, when the 


Differences were never referr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 
- 


* Orators determin'd Matters as they pleas'd, by 2 
© the Minds of the ous Multitade. Hence came the 

« bition of popular Applauſe: Hence the great Variety of Laws 
and Decrees : Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 
« Magiſtrates, ſometimes carried on whole Nights in the Roſtra: 
Hence the frequent Indi&ment and Impleading of the powerful 
« Criminals, and the expoſing of Houſes to the Violence and 
Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 
the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and 
4 People. All which, tho” in agreat Meaſure they diſtracted the 
* Common-wealth, * had this good Effect, that they exereis d 


as and improv'd the Eloquence — Times, by err 


/ 
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© the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel · 

* lent any Perſon appear d in the Art of Speaking, the more ea- 

| „ ſily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments ; the more he 
W ** ſurpaſs'd his Collegue in the ſame Office, the greater was his 
+ Favour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 
* the Senate, and his Renownand Eſteem among the Commons. 

* Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of 
Foreign Nations: Theſe when they undertook the Com- 

* mand of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their 

© Departure, and ador'd at their \ pres : Theſe the higheſt 

* Offices of Prætors or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and call for, and 
court their Acceptance: Theſe, when in a private Station, 

* abated very little of their Authority, while they guided both 

. © the Senate and the People by their Counſel. For they took 
© this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence twas 
< impoſſible either to attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 

© the Common-wealth : And no Wonder, when they were 

* drawn to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compell'd to 

„ ſhew their Parts in Publick. When *twas reckon'd but an 
* ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 
„Senate, unleſs a Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the 
* engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elegance. When if they 
* had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer 
* the Acculer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not ſo much 
** as give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; but 
** were oblig'd to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their 
own Mouth. So-that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 
ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence : Tobe a fine Speaker 
© was counted Brave and Glorious; on the other Hand, to a& 
* only a mute Perſon, on the publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
© Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour, and Deſire of 
* avoiding Infamy, was a main incitement to their Endeavours 
& in theſe Studies; leſt they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the 
Clients, rather than among the Patrons ; leſt the numerous De- 
© pendances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd now 
© at laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Supporter; 
te leſt, like a ſort of uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, they 
& ſhou'd either be fruſtrated in their Pretenſions to Honour and 
& Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, by 
< the Miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration. } 
. Craſſus and Antonius, the Two chief Managers of the Diſ- MW © 
courſe in Tully's firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as very “ 

Oppolite in their Judgments, concerning the neceſſary Improve. 
ments 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The former denies any Per- 
ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs in ſome 

all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar, The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, That at Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of SubjeQts ; and he does 
not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he would not haye 
theſe Acquilitions ſit ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamell'd in hit Mind, than 
emboſi d upon it, That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
will eaſily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body 
whether he has learnt to dance, though he does not practiſe his 
Art in his ordinary Motion : 'So an or when he Delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eaſily make it appear, whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of it 
in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonius 
on the other Hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to belicye, 
that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 
Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able to proſecute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That, as few Perſons are 
to ſeek in the Cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato de 
Re Kilic, or Mago the Carthaginian : So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
ject taken from any part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Senſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience and Con- 
verſation, ſhall lead him. For who ever (ſays he) when he 
comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ſtops 
* at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 
+ Firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
«& Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 
“lay aſide the Way of raiſing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
6 {enting the Miſery of a diſtreſs'd N ordeſcribing (perhaps) 
* the Slavery which he endures: When Philoſophy Ur 
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« that a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue is 
4 always abſolutely free, 4 gm 
Now as Cicero, without doubt, fat himſelf for the Picture 
which, in Craſſus his Name, he there-draws of an Orator, and 
therefore ſtrengthens his Argument by his own Example as well 
as his Judgment; ſo Antonius in the next Dialogue, does not 
ſtick, to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for 
the Sake of diſputing- and 8 his Rival, than to 
deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind, And therefore the 
entile Education in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholly 
irected to the Bar, it ſeems probable, that no part of uſeful 
Knowledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of 
the main Study; and that all the other Arts were courted, 
though not with an equal Paſſion, And upon the whole it 
appears, that a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unwearied Application, 
were the very Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their 
Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 
into his Character as an eſſential part of it, that he was incre- 
dibilt induſtria, diligentia ſingulari; of incredible induſtry, of 
Singular Diligence (0 And Cato in Salluſt tells the Senate, That 
*twas got the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their Anceſtors, 
which advanc'd the Grandeur of Rome: So that the Founders 
and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence and 
Labour neceſſary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the ſame 
Courſe as the Poets will have Jupiter to have thought on, 
when ye ſucceeded to the Government over the Primitive 

ortals: NY 
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I Pater ipſe colendi 

 Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit; bond N per artem 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, | 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (b.) 


To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry and perpe- 
tual Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to inſtance 
in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, Declaiming and 

citing. 

Tranſlation the ancient Orators of Rome look'd on as a moſt 
uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that 
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(#) Archbiſhop Tilleon's Sermon of Education, (6) Virg. Georg, 1. 
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pplied themſelves to the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one 
rator of Greece for their conſtant Pattern; either Lyſias, Hype- 
rides, Demoſthenes or EAſchines, as their Genius was inclin'd. 
Him they continually ſtudied, and to render themſelves abſolute- 
ly Maſters of his Excellencies, were always making him ſpeak 
their own Tongue. This Cicero, Quinctilian, and Pliny Fumor, 
injoin as an indiſpenſible Duty, in order to the acquiring any 
Talent in Eloquence, And the firft of theſe great Men, 
beſides his many Verſions of the Orators for his private Uſ 
oblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation, of ſeveral Parts of 
Plato and Xenophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratus in 
Verſe. | ns or | we 
As to Declaiming, This was not only the main Thing, at 
which they labour'd under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but what 
they practis'd long after they undertook real Cauſes, and had 
in'd a conſiderable Name in the Fram. Suetonius in his 
Book Of Famons Rhetoricians, tells us, That Cicero declaim'd in 
Greek till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his Death. 
That Pompey the Great, juſt at the breaking out of the Civil 
War, reſum'd his old Exercife of Declaiming, that he might the 
more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the 
Defence of Ceſar's Cauſe, in his publick Harangues. That 
Marc Antony and Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 
when they were engag'd in the Siege of Mutina: And, That 
Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 


private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 
the Empire. be. OS. 
It is worth remarking, That the Subject of theſe old 
Declamations was not a meer fanſiful Theſis, but a Caſe 
which might probably be brought into the Courts of Ju- 
dicature. The contrary Practice, which crept into ſome 
Schools after the Auguſtan Age, to the great debaſing of 
Eloquenee, is what Pezronins inveighs ſo ſeverely againſt, 
in the beginning of his Satyricon, in a ſtrain ſo Elegant, 
that it wou'd loſe a great Part of the Grace and Spirit in any 
Tranſlation. _. | 
When I I of Recitation, I intend not to infiſt on the 
lick Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which. 
urpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 
Nobleſt Patrons, and carried on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
Concourſe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
1. gonſidering the ordi Circumſtances of Men of that Pro- 
- Wl frflion, this may be thought not ſo much the Effect of an 


plied induſtri- 


induſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelyhood. And tis 
evident, that under ſome. Princes, the moſt celebrated of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their Parts 
to the Multitude, cou'd hardly keep themſelves from ſtarving ; 
as Juvenal obſerves of Statins; 0 | 


| ed cm fregit ſubſellia verſu, 
Eurit, intactam Paridi — veudit Agaven. 1 

I wou'd mean therefore, the Rehearſal. of all manner of 
Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe, perform'd by Men of ſome 
Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd the World with their 
Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of a 
more numerous Audience. The Deſign they chiefly aim'd at, 
was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe 
Occaſions than at other times, muſt needs take more Notice 
of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before the 
Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the common. 
Superviſal. Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his Friends 
Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in private Con- 
ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation, 


In the fuller Auditories, he had the Benefit of ſeeing what took 
or what did not take with People; whoſe common Suffrage was 


of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundus, a 
celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he conſulted with his 
Friends about the Poliſhing any of his Writings, if they hap- 
pen'd to differ in their Opinion, about the Elegance, Juſtneſs, 
and Propriety of 755 Thought or Expreſſion, us'd always to 
3 AD POPULUM PROVOCO, TIT APPEAL 

0 THE PEOPLE, as the heſt Deciders of the 
Controverſy (a). | | 

The Example of younger Pliny in this Practice is very ob- 
ſervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us by 
himſelf. Lomit (ſays he) wo Way or Method that may ſeem 
proper for Correction: And firſt, I take a ſtrict View of what I 


_— 


(2) Plin, Lib. 7. Evilt, I7. 
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have Written, aud confider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 
next place, I read it over to Two or "Three Friends : And ſoon 
after ſend it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations. If 
I am in any doubt concerning their Criticiſms, I take ne 
the Aſſiſtance of One or Two beſides my ſelf, to judge and debate 
the Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater number: And 
this is the Time that I furniſh my ſelf ap the ſevereſt Emeuda- 
tions 1 : 

It 10 ht be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject, to deſeribe the 
whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous Ro- 
mans, With their gradual Advances to thoſe Virtuesand Attain- 
ments, which we ſtill admire in their Story. - But the Account 
which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutu, and ſome Hints from 
other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not command, the 
Omiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Happineſs that 
weare oblig'd with the Hiſtory of that excellent Perſon from his 
own Hand, whom we muſt certainly pitch upon for the firſt and 
greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to the Relations of 
other Men. | 55 

For ſome time after his Admiſſion to the Forum he was a con- 
ſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in Pub- 
lick: Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in writing, reading and 
improving his Invention; beſides the Exerciſes he perform'd in 


the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, he 


apply'd himſelf with all imaginable Diligence to Q. Scevola, the 
moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Science; who, tho? he did not 
make it his Buſineſs to procure Scholars, yet was very read 
and willing to aſſiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as deſired his 
Advice and Directions. I'was to this Scævola that Cicers's 
Father, when he put him on his Manly Gown, committed his Son, 
with a ſtrict Charge never to ſtir from him, but on Extraordi- 
nary Accounts. 

About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten- 
tion between Marius and Sy/la, when the Courts of Judicature 


were ſhut up, and all things in Confuſion ; Philo, the Prince of 


the Academy, leaving Athens, on occaſion of the Mithridatict 
War, took up his Reſidence in Rome. Cicero wholly refign'd 
himſelf to his Inſtitution, having now fixed the Bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which he gave the 


(a) Plin, Lib. 7, Epiſt. 17, 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the diſtractions of the Time 
gave him little Reaſon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and the 
regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd ever be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigour. Yet not entirely to forſake his Oratory, atthe 

_ Game time he made his Applications to Molo the Rhodian, a 
famous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. as Fg 
_ Sylla being now the ſecond time advanc'd againſt M:thridater, 
the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for Three Years 
together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unwearied Dili- 

ce, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner of 
> having now the Benefit of a new Inſtructor, Diodornus 
the Stoich, who lived and died in his Honſe. To this Maſter, 
beſides his improvement in other uſeful Parts of Knowledge, he 
was particularly oblig'd for keeping him continually exercis'd 
in Logick, which he calls 4 OR and compact kind of Elo» Wh fr 

Hence. 

: But tho” engag d at the fame time in ſo many and ſuch dif-. t! 
ferent Faculties, he let no — without ſome performance d 
in Oratory: Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts Wl © 
be cou'd light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he did bi 
not ſtick to any one Language, but ſometimes made uſe of li © 
Latin, ſometimes of Greek ; and indeed more frequently of the 
latter ; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Greek JI 
Style, would by this means grow ſo natural as eaſily to be imi- Wl ”: 
tated in his own Tongue: or becauſe his Grecian Maſters wou'd B 
not be ſuch proper Judges of his Style and Method, nor ſo WW 
well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in any t 
other than their Native Language. 4 
Upon Sylla's Victorious Return and his Settlement of the 

Common- wealth, the Lawyers recover'd their Practiee, and the IM \ 
ordinary Courſe of Judicial Matters was revived. And then it Wt ® 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage f. 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Oration in a Pab- T 
lie Fudgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted F 

by no leſs a Man than the Dictator himſelf, which was the 

on that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dar'd appear Wl *® 

in his behalf. Cicero carried the Cauſe, to his great Honour, f 
being, now about Six or Seven and Twenty: And having Ill ® 
behay'd himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprize, 8 
there was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult for his « 
v 

t 


Management. 
He found himſelf at this time to labour under a very weak 
Conſtitution, to which was added the Natural Default _ 
| FR, . . C 
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ike of a long and thin Neck: So that in Probability the la- 
Re NE of the Body requir'd in an Orator cou's nog 


conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpe- 


cially to be fear'd in him, becauſe. he was obſerv'd in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the Ae Pitch in a 
moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame time to 
uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 
this Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
continually urging him to lay aſide all thoughts of a Profeflion 
which appear” | fo extreamly prejudicial to his Health. But 
Cicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the one, 
and to the Entreaties of the other ; and declar'd his Reſolution 
rather to run the riſque of any Danger that might happen, than 
deprive himſelf of the Glory which he might juſtly challenge 
from the Bar. | 


Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 


that upon altering his Mode of ſpeaking, and bringing his Voice 
down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 
conſiderably of the, Heat and Fury, which now — 
him, and by that means avoid the Damage which ſeem'd now 
to threaten his Deſigg. 13 

For the effecting of the Cure he concluded on a Journey 
into Greece : And ſo, after he had made his Name very conſide- 


rable in the P by Two Years pleading, he left the City. 


Being arriv d at Acheus, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
with the Philoſopher Azzicxs, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſer- 
tor of the old Academy : and here under the Direction of the 
reateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaintance with that Part of 
3 which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 
Youth, at the ſame time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
ry under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an Eminent Pro- 
feſſor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 
round all Aſia, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer'd him their Company. 

Bat not ſatisfied with all theſe Advantages, he fail'd to Rhodes, 
and there entred himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome ; One that 
beſides his Admirable Talent at pleading, and penning, had a pe- 
culiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults in any 
Performance. Twas to his Inſtitution that Cicero gratefully 
acknowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat and 
unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not conſiſt with 
the Juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. 
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©" Returning to Rome, after Two Years Abſence, he appeir's 
quite another Man : For his Body, {trengthen'd by Exerciſe, 
was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of Speaking feenv'd 
to have grown cool; And his Voice was rendred much eafier 
to himſelf, and much ſweeter to the Audience. Thus, about 
the One and Thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at that full 
Perfection, which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes and 
Endeavours, and which has been, ever ſince, the Admiration, 
or Envy, of the World. > W 
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0 the BUILDING of the City. 


LE we view the Original of States and 
Þ Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
Ling — of 8 ,) we eaſily * 
the alt and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the 
ewiſh and Roman Common-wealths: Of 
which, as the former had the Honour al- 
ways to be eſteem'd the Favourite of Hea- 
ven, and the peculiar Care of Divine Pro- 
vidence; ſo the other had very good Pre- 
tenons to ſtyle herſelf the Darling of Fortune; who ſeem'd to 
expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs for this her youngeſt 
E Daughter, as if ſhe had defign'd the Three former Monarchies 
purely for a Foil to ſet off this latter. Their dn Hiſtorians - 
rarely begin without a Fit of Wonder; and, before they proceed 
to delineate the Glorious Scene, give themſelves the . of 
ſtanding til! ſome time, to admire at a Diſtance.  - 
For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 
ſince agreed on Romulus, Son of 1 85 Sylvia, W of 
at, 


2 The Riſe and Progreſs' Part I. 
Autat, from whom his Pedigree may be thus in ſhort deriv'g: 
Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Grecian, 
ear, With a ſmall number of Followers, had the good fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by flight. His eſcape was very much counte- 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all occaſions he had ex- | 
preſs d his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, 
the unhappy cauſe of all the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Troy, ; 
after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, he ar- 
riv'd at laſt at Latium, a part of Italy ſo call'd, à latendo, or Wl ; 
from hying hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his Re- 
irement, when expell'd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellious ! 
on Jupiter. Here applying himſelf to the King of the Country, Will ; 
at that Time Latinas, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lavinia, Wl þ 
in Marriage; and upon the Death of his Father-in-Law was left Ml , 
in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. He remov'd the imperial Seat from Ml b 
Laurentium to Lavinium, a City which he had built himſelf in 1 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon after, the Right e 
of Succeſſion reſted in Aſcanius; whether his Son by a former Ml 5 
Wife, and the ſame he brought with him from Troy, or another Ml © 
of that Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter- Wi ch 
min'd. Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was intruſted WM in 
in the Hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, he C 
left his Mother in Poſſeſſion of Lavinium; and removing with WM , 
part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a new City, along the Wl th 
ſide of the Mountain Alanus, call'd from thence Longa Alba. of 
After him, by a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdom M the 
devolv'd at laſt to Procat. Procas at his Death left two Sons, Ml pre 
Numitor and Amulius; of whom Amulius over- reaching his elder ¶ to 
Brother, oblig d him to quit his Claim to the Crown, which he lin, 
thereupon ſecur'd to himſelf; and to prevent all diſturbance that ¶ tax 
might probably ariſe to him or his Poſterity, from the elder Fa · ¶ get 
mily, making away with all the Males, he conſtrain'd Namitor un 
only Daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on her the Habit of a Veſ- Th 
tal, and conſequently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. However, rel 
the Princeſs was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd offiche 
two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted 
with the Truth, immediately condemn'd his Neice to ſtrait Im- 
priſonment, and the Infants to be expos'd, or carry'd and left in 
2 ſtrange Place; where twas very improbable they could meet 
with any relief. The Servant, who had the Care of this inhumane 
Office, left the Children at the bottom of a Tree, by the Bank 
of the River Tiber. In this fad Condition, they were caſually; 
diſcover'd by Fauſtulus the King's Shepherd; who being wholly; 
ignorant of the Plot, took the Infants up, and carry'd Now 
| . F ome 
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Book I. of rhe Row AN Empire. 3 
home to his Wife Laurentia, to be nurs'd with his on Chil- 
dren (a). "This Wife of his had formerly been a common Pro- 
ſtitute, call'd in Latin Lupa; which Word ſignifying likewiſe a 
She-Wolf, gave Occaſion to the Story of their being nurs d by 
ſuch a Beaſt; though ſome take the Word always in a literal 
Senſe, and maintain that they really ſubſiſted ſomie time; by ſuck- 
ing this Creature, before they tiad the good Fortune to be teliev d 
by Fauſtulus (b). The Boys, as they grew up, diſcovering the 
natural greatneſs of their Minds and I houghts, addicted them- 
ſelves to the generous Exerciſes of Hunting, Racing, taking of 
Robbers, and ſach-like ; and always exprels'd a great Deſire of 
ingaging in any Enterprize that appear d hazardous and no- 
ble (c). Now there happening a Quarrel, betwixt the Herdſmen 
of Namitor and Amulius, the former lighting caſually on Remus, 
brought him before their Maſter to be examin d. Numitor, learn- 
ing from his own Mouth the ſtrange Circumſtances of his Edu- 
cation and Fortune, eafily gueſs'd him to be one of his Grand- 
Sons, who had been expos'd. He was ſoon confirm'd in this 
Conjecture, upon the Arrival of Hauſtulus and Romulus; when 
the whole Buſineſs being laid open, 4 675 conſultation had, gain- 
ing over to their Party a ſufficient Number of the fa Ned 
Citizens, they contriv'd to furprize Amulius, and te-eſtabliſh Na- 
mitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very happily put in Execution, 
the Tyrant flain; and the old King reſtor'd to a full Enjoyment 
of the Crown (4). The young Princes had no ſooner re- ſeated 
their Grand-Father in his Throne, but they began to think of 
procuring one for themſelves. - They had higher Thoughts than 
to take np with the Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwil- 
ling to live in Alba, becauſe they could not Goyern there: So 
taking with them their Foſter-Father, and what others they could 
get together; they began the Foundation of a New City, in the 
me place where, in their Infancy, they had been og up (e). 
The firſt Walls were ſcarce finiſh'd, when, upon a ſlight Quar- 
rel, the Occaſion of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians; 
the younger Brother had the Misfortune to be ſlain: Thus the 
whole Power came into Romulus s Hands; who carrying on the 
remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in alluſion to his 
own, and hath been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of 
he Roman Common-wealth. 


- — 
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(4) Livy, lib: 1. (65) gee Dempſttr's Notes to Roſonug's Antiquities, 
Is, 1, 1 1. (c) Plutarch in the Life of Romulus. (d) Ibid. and Liry, 
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5. 1. (e) Plutareh, as before; — Livy, lib. 1. 


of treating thoſe few whom he eonquer'd, as they far exceeded 
tze Politicks of thoſe Times, ſo they contributed, in an extra- 


and ht the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt 


could poffibly be engag'd in. Tarqumins Priſcus, tho? nd 
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| Of the RoMan Afnirs under the Kings, © 
"PHE witty "Hiſtorian (4) had very good Reaſon to entitle 


A the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome; for 'tis' cer- 
"tain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 


part of Romulus's Time was taken up in making Laws and Regu- 
ations for the Common-wealth: Three of his State Deſigns, | 
mean the Aſylarm, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and. his way 


art) Degree, to the Advancement of the New Empire. But 
then Numa long Reign ſerv'd only for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe Three and fo 

Years 955 Rome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground, 
Tullus Hloſtilius was wholly —＋ in converting his Subjech 
from the pleaſing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the roughe 
Inſtitution of Martial Diſcipline: Vet we find nothing memo. 
*rable related of his Conqueſts; only that after a long and di 
bious War, the Komans entirely ruin'd their Old Mother Alba ( 
After him, Ancus Marcius, lay ing aſide all Thoughts of extend 
ing the Bounds of the Empire, apply'd himſelf wholly u 
ſtrengthen and beautifie the City (4); and efteem'd — | 
"modionfneſs and Magnificence 'of that, the nobleſt Deſign h 


altogether ſo quiet as his Predeceſſor, yet conſulted: very littl 
elſe beſides the Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of th 
Government; for the Encreaſe of which, he appointed th 
Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, to diſtinguil 
them from the Common People (e). A more peaceful Ter 
per appear'd in Servins Tullius, whoſe principal Study w 
to have an exact Account of the Eſtates of the Romans; a 
according to thoſe, to divide them into Tribes, (J) that f 
they might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to the Public 
Expences of the State. Tarquin the Proud, tho' perhaps mo 
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(a) Florus in the Preface to his Hiſtory, (6) Plutarch in the Life 
Numa. 7 Florus J. 1. cap, 3. (4) Idem, l. 1. cap. 4. (e) Idem, | 
cap. 5. ) Florus, L . cap - 6. 8 | 
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Book I. of theRoman Empire. «$. 
engag'd in Wars than any of his Predeceſſors (g), yet had in his 
Nature Tuch a ſtrange Compoſition. of the moſt extrayagant 
Vices, as muſt neceſſarily have proy'd fatal to the growing 
Tyranny. And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia 
adminiſtred to the People an Opportunity of Liberty, yet a fax 
ſlighter Matter would have ſerv'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, 


to endeavour. the aſſertion of their Rights. However on this 
- WW Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a mixture of 
Fury and Compaſſion, that under the Conduct of Brutus and 
et Collatinus, to whom the dying Lady had recommended the Re- 
u- venge of her injur d Honour (4), ruſhing immediately upon the 
„Tyrant, they expell'd him and his whole Family. A new Form 
ay of Government was now reſolv'd on; and becauſe to live under 
ied a divided Power, carry'd ſomething of Complacency in the 
n · ¶ Proſpect (), they unanimouſly conferr'd the Supreme Command 


on the T'wo generous Aſſerters of their Liberties (c). Thus 
ended the Royal Adminiſtration, after it had continu'd. about 
) Two hundred and fifty Years. - | FF 
Horus, in his Reflections on this Firſt Age of Rome, can't 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it 
mould be bleſs'd; in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of 
Princes ſo fortunately different in their Aims and Deſigns; as if 
Heaven had purpoſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exigencies 
of the State (4). And the famous Machiavel is of the ſame O- 
pinion (e). But a judicious Author (AF) hath lately obſerv'd, 
that this difference of Genius in the Kings, was ſo far from pro- 
euring any Advantage to the Roman People, that their ſmall en- 
creaſe, under that Government, is referrable to no other cauſe, 
However, thus far we are aſſur'd, that thoſe ſeven Princes left 
behind them a Dominion of nq larger extent than that of Pars 
ma, or Mantua, at preſent. 7 74 
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- (g) See Florws, |, 1. cap. 7. (4) Hem, lib. 1. cap. 9. (6) Plutarch 
in the Life of Poplicola. (c) Ibid, & Florus. lib. 1. cap. 9. (4) Idem, 
cap. 8. (e) Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12. (f) 
Monſieur St. Euremont's Reflections on the Genius of the Roman Pegs 
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Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the Cons 
ſular Government, to the firſs Punic War. 


THe Tyrant was no ſooner expell'd, but, as it uſually hap- 
pens, there was great plotting and deſigning for his Reſtau- 
ration. Among ſeveral other young Noble-men, Brutus his two 
Sons had ingag'd themſelves in the Aſſociation: But the Conſpis 
racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traytors brought before 
the Conſuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Brutus only addreſſing 
himſelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De- 
' fence to make againſt the Indictment, upon their Silence, or- 
der'd them immediately to be Beheaded ; and ſtaying himſelf to 
ſee the Execution, committed the reſt to the Judgment of his Cols 
league @ No Action among the Old Rowans has made a 

eater Noiſe than this. *T'would be exceeding difficult to deter- 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue ; 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel and unnatural Humour; or whether 
Ambition had not as great a Share in it as either. But tho? the 
Flame was ſo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke out 
with greater Fury abroad: For Tarquin was not only receiv'd 
with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the Neighbouring 
States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſſaries, in order to the Re- 
covery of his Dominions. The molt powerful Prince in Irah 
was at that time Porſenna, King of Hetruria, or Tuſcauy; who 
not content to furniſn him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap- 
proach'd with a numerous Army, in his Behalf, to the very Walls 
of Rome (b). The be je was in great Hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of the 
Romans, induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace (c), The moſt remark- 
able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mu- 
tius, and Clælia. Cocles, when the Romans were beaten back in 
an unfortunate Sally, and the Enemy made good their Purſuit to 
the very Bridge, only with the Aſſiſtance of two Perſons; de- 
fended it againſt their whole Power, *till his own Party broke it 
down behind ; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Ri- 
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Book I. of the ROMAN Empire. 7 
ver, and ſwam over to the other ſide (a). Mutius having fail'd: 

in an Attempt upon Porſenna's Perſon, and being brought before 
the King to be examin'd, thruſt his Right-hand, which had com- 
mitted the miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 
Sacrifice. Upon which generous Action, he was diſmiſs'd with- 
out farther Injury. As for C/zi:a, ſhe with other noble Virgins, 
had been deliver'd to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on Account of a 
Truce ; when obtaining the Liberty to bathe themſelves in Tiber, 
ſhe getting on Horſe-back before the reſt, encourag'd them to fol- 
low her thro* the Water to the Romans; tho? the Conſul gene- 
rouſly ſent them back to the Enemy's Camp. Porſenna had no 
ſooner drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Latines join'd 
in a Confederacy againſt Rome; and tho* they were extreamly 
weaken'd by the Deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went over 
with Five thouſand Families to the Romans; yet they could not 
be intirely ſubdu'd, *till they receiv'd a total Overthrow from 
Valerius Poplicola (b). But the Aqui and the FVolſci, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate of the Latiues, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ry d on the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years ; till it was 
happily concluded by Lucius Quinctius, the famous Dictator taken 
from the Plough, in leſs than fifteen Days time: Upon which, 
Florus has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary haſte 
to his unfiniſpd Work (c). But they that made the greateſt Op- 
poſition, were the Inhabitants of Veii, the Head of Taſtany, a2 
= not inferiour to Rome, either in Store of Arms, or Multitude 
of Soldiers. They had contended with the Roman, in a long Se- 
ries of Battels, for Glory and Empire; but having been-weaken'd' 
and brought dowyn in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd to 
ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And after a Ten Vears 
Siege, the Tovyn was forc'd and fack*d by Camillus (a). In this 
manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſt, when th. 
Irruption of the Gauls made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs ot 
{taly. They were at this time belicging Cluſium, a Tuſcan City. 
The Claſiaus ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſladors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and Three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſpatch'd for this Purpoſe to the Gallick Camp. The Gault, in 
reſpect to the Name of Rome, receiv'd them with all imaginable 
Civility ; but could by no means be prevail'd on to quit the 
Siege. Whereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the Cluſians to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per. 


(a) Plue, hid. (6) 164. (ec) Florus, lib. 1. caps 11. (4) Plutarch in 
his Life, | A ſonally 
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ſonally ing in the Action. This being contrary. to the re- 
ceiv d Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 
march d directly toward Rome. About eleven Miles from the 
City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, who ingaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 
receiv'd an entire Defeat. Upon the Arrival of this ill News, 
the greateſt Part of the Inhabitants immediately fled: Thoſe 
that reſolv'd to ſtay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 
Gaxls ſoon appear d at the City-Gates ; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword,  carry'd on the Siege of the Capitol with all ima- 

inable Fury. At laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, they were 

iſcover'd by the Cackling of the Geeſe that were kept for that 
Purpoſe ;-and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were driven 
down by the valiant Manlius; when Camillus, ſetting upon them 
in the Rear with Twenty Thouſand Men that he got together 
about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. Ihe greateſt 
part of thoſe that eſcap'd out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrag- 
ling Patties, by the Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Towns and 
Villages. The City had been. ſo intirely demoliſh'd, that upon 
the Return of the People, they _— of removing to//err, a City 
ready built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 
diverted from this deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſet 
to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the Compaſs of a Vear, the whole City was re- built. 
They had ſcarce. gain'd a Breathing-time after their Troubles, 
when the united Powers of the Mqui, Volſci, and other Inhabitants 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories But they were ſoon 
ee eee ee Camillus, and totally routed (a), 
Nor had the nites any better Fate, tho* a People very nu- 
merous, and of great experience in War. The Contention with 
them laſted no leſs than Fifty Years (, when they were finally 
ſabdu'd by r Curſor (c). The Tarentine War that fol- 
low'd, put an End to the intire Conqueſt of 2 Tarentum, 2 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adriatick- Sea, 
was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with 
moſt of the Neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, Illyricum, Sicilh, 
&c. ſa] Among other — of their City, they had a ſpa- 
cious Theatre for Publick Sports, built hard by the Sea-ſhoar. 
They happen'd to be ingag'd in the Celebration of ſome. ſuch 
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(a) Tuns. in vin. Camil, (6) Flu, libs 1, cap, 16, (6) Liv. lib. 10. 
(4) Flor. lib. 1. cap. 18. I TE F : 
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Solemnity, when, upon Sight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
im- 


ſail'd by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, 


mediately ſet upon them, and killing the Commander, riſſed 


the greateſt part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 


patch d from Rome to demand Satisfaction: But they met with 


as ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away wi 
out ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was om com- 
menc'd between the States, The Tarentines were increasd by 


an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts: But he that made 


the greateſt Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrhus King of 
Epirus, the moſt experienc'd General of his Time. Beſides the 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the E edi ion, 
he brought into the Field a conſiderable Number of Elephants, 
a ſort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of till that Time in Italy. In the 
firlt Ingagement, the Romans were. in fair Hopes of à Victory, 
when the Fortune of the Day was intirely chang'd upon the 


coming up of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious De- 


ſtruction in the Raman Cavalry, that the whole Army was ob- 
lig'd to retire. But the Politick General, having experienc'd ſu 
well the Roman Courage, immediately after the Victory, ſent 
to offer Conditions for a Peace; but was abſolutely refus'd, 
In the next Battel, the Advantage was on the Roman lide, who 
had not now ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions of the Elephants, as 
before. However, the Buſineſs came to another Ingagement, 
when the Elephants, over-running whole Ranks of their oατ 
Men, inrag'd by the Cry of a young one that had been wound 
ed, gave the Romans an abſolute N Twenty three 
thouſand of the Enemy were kill'd (6), and Pyrrbus finally ex- 
pell'd Italy. In this War the Romans had a fair rtunity 
to ſubdue the other Parts that remainꝰd unconquer'd, under the 
Pretext of 3 5 Wage 1 at this Time, about 
the 477th Year Building of the City (/, they had made 
— the intire Maſters of [taly, ea 
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(a) Florus, Ibid. (5) Europius, lib. 2. (c) Ibid, 
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BY T the Command of the Continent could not ſatisfie the 
Roman Courage; eſpecially while they ſaw ſo delicious an 
Ile as Sicily almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an oc- 
caſion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair an one as 
they could wiſh. The Inhabitants of Meſſina, a Sicilian City, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Incroach- 
ments of the Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, 
and that had the ſame Deſign on Szc:ly as the Romans (a). A 
Fleet was ſoon Mann'd out for their Aſſiſtance; and in two Years 
time, no leſs than Fifty Cities were brought over (. The in- 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and 
Corſica were taken in about the ſame Time by a ſeparate Squa- 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regalas and Maulius, 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred 
Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy'd in their March, and the victo- 
rious Legions incamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage, The 
Enemy reduc'd to ſuch Straits, were obliged to apply themſelves 
to Xantippns, King of the Lacedemonians, the greateſt Captain 
of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Aſſiſtance with 
a numerous and well-diſciplin'd Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole Power: 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the Spot, and fifteeen thouſand, 
with their Conſul Regulus, taken Priſoners. But as good Succeſs 
always incourag'd the Romans to greater Deſigns ; ſo a contrary 
Event did but exaſperate them the more. The new Conſuls 
were immediately diſpatch'd with a powerful Navy, and a ſuf- 
ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaigns were now 
waſted, without any conſiderable Advantage on either ſide: Or 
if the Romans gain'd any thing by their Victories, they generally 
loft as much by Ship-wracks ; when at laſt the whole Power of 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginians 
were finally defeated, with the loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En- 
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(% Florus, lib. 2. car; 2. (6) Eutrop, lib. 2. 
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ement, 73 taken; 32000 Men kill'd, and 13000 Prifoners;” 
Wn this they were compell'd to ſue for a Peace; which, aſter 
much Intreaty, and upon very hard Conditions, was at laſt ob- 
tain'd (a). ; | 153 | "4 
But Ge Carthaginians had too great Spirits to ſubmit to ſuck; 
unreaſonable Terms any longer than their Neceſſities oblig'd them. 
In four Years time () they had got together an Army of 15000! 
Foot, and 20000 Horle (c), under the Command of the famous 
Hannibal; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenæan Mountains 


l and the Alps, reputed 'till that time impaſſible, deſcended with 
„his vaſt Army into Italy. In four ſucceſſive Battels he defeated! 
he Koman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Cane, 40000 of the 
„litter were kilbd (4): And had he not been merely caſtaway by 
„me Envy and III-will of his own Country-men, tis more than 
r probable that he muſt have entirely ruin'd.the Roman State (e): 
Bet ſupplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
rs WI oy'd him, and never coming but very ſlowly, the Roman: had 
n- WM fuch Opportupities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
a pcrienced an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Max- 


a. nas was the firſt Revival of the Roman Cauſe. He knew very 
„ well the Strength of the Enemy; and therefore march'd . 
him, without intending to hazard a Battel; but to wait conſtant- 
oy upon dim, to ſttaiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſio 

he and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 
oc Want. With this Deſign he always encamp'd upon the high. 
in Hills, where the Horſe could have no Acceſs to him: When they 
ich march'd, he did the ſame; but at ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be 
ge- compell'd to an Engagement. By this Policy he ſo broke Han- 
r: ls Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any 
14; ching in /zaly ( 2 But the Concluſion of the War was owing to 
ente Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduc'd all Spain into 
ay Subjection; and now taking the ſame Courſe as Hannibal at firſt 
11s bad done, he March'd with the greateſt part of the Roman For- 
uf ces into Africa; and 8 all before him to the very Walls 
ow of Carthage, obl Be the Enemy to call home their General out 
Or of Italy, for the Defence of the City, Hannibal obey' d; and 
ily both ies coming to an l after a long Diſpute, 
. of pherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ans Ported to have out- done Themſelves, the Victory fell to the Ro- 
En- ant, Whereupon the Enemy were oblig'd once mote to ſue 


— 


ep lb. 2. (6) Florus, lib. 2. cap. 6. (e) Europ. libs 3. (d) 1hid, 
() Grains the, i vis. Hen. & Pita in in Fab, dur. .. 


for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho* upon m 
harder Conditions than 1655 1 | 25 0 
The Romans, by the happy Concluſion of this War, had ſo 
highly advanc'd themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 
States, that the Atheniaus, with the greateſt part of Greece, be- 
ing at this Time miſerably enflay'd by King Philip of Matedoy, 
unanimouſly petition*'d the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet with 
a ſufficient number of Land-Forces, was preſently diſpatch'd 
to their Relief; by whoſe Valour, - the Tyrant, after ſevera] 
Defeats, was compell'd to reſtore all Greece to their ancient Li- 
berties, 0 88 himſelf to pay an annual Tribute to the Con- 
querors (42). | LOC ths. 4 201 
a after his late Defeat, had apply'd himſelf to Antio- 
abus King of Syria, who at this Time was makin on Prepara- 
tions againſt the Romanus. Acilius Glabrio was firſ ent to oppoſe 
him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats; when 
Cornelius Scipio the Roman Admiral, Engaging with the King's 
Forces at Sea, under the Command of Haaunibal, entirely ruin'd 
the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately follow'd 
by another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince was con- 
tented to purchaſe a Peace at the price of almoſt half his 
Kingdom (5), . Re 

he victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
joicings on Account of theſlate Succeſs, when the death of King 
Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of a mot 
glorious Triumph. His Son Perſes, that ſucceeded, reſolving 
to break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf wholly to railing For- 
ces, and procuring: other Neceſſaries for a War. Never were 
greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, moſt of the 
conſiderable Princes in the World being engag'd in the Quarrel, 
But Fortune ſtill declar'd for the Romans, and the greateſt Part of 
Perſes's prodigious Army was cut off by the Conſul /AZmrlins, 
and the King oblig'd to ſurrender himſelf into the Hands of the 
Conquerour (c). Authors that write of the Four Monarchies, 
here fix the end of the Macedonian Empire. 
But Nome could not think her ſelf ſecure amongſt all theſe 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yet ſtanding: 
So that upon a light Provocation, the City, after Three Years 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raz'd, by the Valour of Publius 
2 Grand-ſon, by Adoption, to him that conquer d Han- 
mbal (d). | 


_ 
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Not long after, Aztalus, King of Pergamns, dying without 


9 


Iſſue, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all Aa, to the 
Romans (a). And what of Africa remain'd unconquer d, was for 
the moſt part reduc'd in the Jugurthan War, that immediately 
follow'd; Jugurtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (C. 
And now after the Defeat of the Teutoues and Cimbri, that 
had made an Inroad into Italy, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
Alia and other Parts, the Mithridatick War, and the Civil 
War between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the fame 
Year (c). Sylla had been ſent General 8 Mithridates K 
of Pontus, who had ſeiz d on the greateſt Part of Aſia and 7 
chaia in an hoſtile manner; when before he was got out of La- 
12 Sulpicius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Mariuss 
action, prefert*d a Law to re- call him, and to depute Marius in 
his Room. Upon this, Sylla, leading back his Army, and over- 
throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affairs 
at Rome, and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return'd 
to meet the Foreign Enemy (4). His firſt Exploit was the takin 
of Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Piræus (e). 
Afterwards, in two Engagements, he kill'd and took near 
120000 of the Enemy, and compell'd Mithridates to ſue for 2 
ruce (). In the mean time, Marius, being call'd Home by 
the new Conſuls, had exercis'd all manner of Cruelty at Rome; 
whereupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, Sula once 
more march'd back towards Italy. Marius was dead before his 
Return (gz); but his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais'd ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
diſpos'd all Things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
he laid down that Office, and died in Retirement h. 
_- Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded B.- 
thyniaand Aſia, with as rent Fury as ever; when the Roman Ge- 
neral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chas'd 
him quite out of Aa; and had infallibly put an happy Conclu- 
fion to the War, had not Fortune reſerv'd that Glory for Pom- 
ey (i). He being deputed in the Room of Lucullus, after the 
Blat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compell'd him to fly 


(% Nene hb. 4. (6) hid. (e) Europ. lib. 3. (4) li (0 Vell Ee. 
tere, lib. 2. (f) Eutrop lib 5. (g) Voll. Pater, lib, 2. () Aurelius Victor. 
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to his Father. in- Law Zigranes King of Armenia. Pompiy fol- 

-Jow'd with his Army; and ſtruck ſuch a Terrour into the Whole 
| — 2 that Tigranes was conſtrain'd in an humble manner to 
preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his Diſpoſal. At this Time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy broke 
out, more famous for the Obſtinacy than the Number of the Re- 
dels; but this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely Care 
of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Antony. The Senate, upon the 
Nes of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſome 
Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Comm at his Re- 


turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. But 
-when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 
- Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and ho- 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph (4). 


% Vill. Paterc. ib. 


; A. V. 
Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the fir 
Triumvirate to the End of the Twelve Cæſars. 


E Three Perſons that at this Time bore the greateſt Sway 
in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar. The firſt 
dy reaſon of his Prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with : 

the Soldiers and Senate; and Cæſar, for his admirable Eloquence WW, 
and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advan- af 
tage of the Conſulſhip of Ceſar, they entred into a ſolemn agree- A 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Common-wealth without their WF 
Joint Approbation (4. By Virtue of this Alliance, they had in 
2 little Time procur'd themſelves the Three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, C af, oþ Aſia, Pompey Spain, and tHe Gaul. Pompey, th 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to ma- My. 
nage his Province by Deputies 8 ; The other Two entred on Mor 
their Governments in Perſon. Bu 


t wi Go ſoon after, in an Ex- Nas 

pedition he undertook againſt the Parthiant, had the ill Fortune . 

to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache- 
j 0 


e Seton. in Ful. Caf, cap. 19. (6) Patere. libs 2. cap. 486% | _ 
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afly murder'd (a). In the mean Time Cæſar was performin 
Wonders in Can No leſs than 40000 of the Enemy he 
kill'd, and taken more Priſoners : And Nine Years together 
which was the whole Time of his Government) deſery'd a Tri- 


mph for the Actions of every Campaign (4). The | 
— at the ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were INS 


nt clin'd to ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the Opportunity when 

ge he petition d for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they order'd him to disband 

e his Army, and appear as a Private Perſon at the Election (e). 
Car endeavour d by all means to come to an Accommoda- 

at ton: But finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, 

1d and reſolv'd to hear nothing but what they firſt propos'd (4), 

er be was conſtrain'd to march towards Italy with his Troops, to 

th Wl terrific or force them into a Compliance. Upon the News of 3 
-bis Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt part of the Nobi- d 


lity, paſſing over into Greece, he entered the City without Oppo- 
ſition, and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted with 
his Army into Spain ; where the Troops under 5 Depu- 
tes were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his Diſpoſal. With 
ai Reinforcement he advanc'd towards Macedonia, where 
the Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the Com- 
mand of Pompey. In the firſt Engagement, he receiv'd a con- 
ſiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both ſides being 
aavn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after à long Diſpute the 
Victory fell to Ceſar, with the entire ruin of the adverſe Party, 
Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Ceſar with his victo- 
rious W immediately follow'd. Hearing at his 12 

JI that Pompey had been kill'd by Order of King Prolemy, he lai 
cloſe Siege to Alexanaria, the capital City ; and having made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to the Care 
of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Fuba he ſoon 


after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's Two Sons in Spain (F). 
ee And now being receiv'd at his Return with the general Applauſe 
er of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the glorious Titles 
5 of Father of his Country, and perpetual Didtator, he was Deſign- 


ing an Expedition into Parthia; when, after the Enjoyment of 

te Supreme Command no more than five Months, he was mur- 

der'd in the Senate-Houſe (g): Brutus and Caſſius, with moſt 

5 of the other Conſpirators, being his particular Friends, and ſuch 
gas he had oblig'd in the higheſt manner. 


(a) Plutarch in Craſſo. (6) Paterc. J. 2. (e) 2 49. (4) thid. cand. 
) Suet. in Ful. Cæſ. c. 37. (f) Bid. c. eod. (g) Paterc, I 2. c. 36. 


A Civil War neceſſarily follow'd, in which the Senate, cg 
fiſting for the moſt part of ſuch as had imbrac'd the Faction & 
Pompey, declar d in Favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark Amb 
tony the Conſul undertook the Revenge of Ceſar. With this 
Pretence he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the City, ang 
had no other Deſign but to ſecure the chief Command to him 
ſelf. At laſt, the Senate were oblig'd to declare him an En 
to the State; and in Purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 
to oppoſe him under the Command of Hirtius and Panſa the new 
Conſuls, and Octavius, Nephew and Heir to Czſar ſa). In the 
firſt Ingagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being kill'( 
in the Fight, and Panſs dying immediately after, the ſole Com 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Octavius (b). The 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs'd an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral Marks of thelt 
particular Eſteem : But now being freed from the Danger they 
apprehended from Antony, they ſoon alter'd their Meaſures ; and 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the Two Heads 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the Two Province 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they had retir'd upon iſs 
fion of the Fact (c). Octavius was very ſenſible of their Defignl 
and thereupon was eaſily induced to conclude a Peace with A# 
tony: And ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he 
turn'd to Rome, and was elected Conſul when under Twen 
Years of Age (4). And now, by the Power of him and 
Two Aſſociates, the old Senate was for the moſt part baniſh'E 
and a Law preferr'd by his Colleague Pedius, That all who 
been concern'd in the Death of Cæſar ſhould be proclaim'd End 
mies to the Common-wealth, and proceeded againſt with A 
Extremity (e). To put this Order in Execution, O&avins and 
Antony advanc'd with the Forces under their Command to was 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numeroull 
Army to ſe them, both Parties meeting near the City P 
- Eppr, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commande 
ied ſoon after by their own Hands /. And now for Ta 
Years, all Affairs were manag'd by the Triumviri; when Les 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon thi 
Arrival of Octavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſht 
nourable Reſignation of his ſhare. in the Government (g). Thi 
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Friendſhip of Oav:#s and Antony.was not of much longer Con- 
tinuance: For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities declared 
an Enemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea Engagement 
at Actium; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, killbd 
himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole Command in the Hands of 
UZavins. He by his Prudence and Moderation, gain'd ſuch 
an entire Intcreſt in the Senate and People, that when he offer'd 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
and to reſtore the Common-wealth to the ancient Conſtitation; 
they unanimouſly agrecd in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
ſooner to be parted with, than ſo excellent a Prince. However, 
to avoid all Offence, he rejected the very Names he thought 
might be diſpleaſing, and above all Things, the Title of Di&ator; 
which had been ſo- odious in Sy/la and Ceſar. By this Means he 
was the Founder of that Government which continu'd ever after 
in Rome. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, were in his Time 
very conſiderable : Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia; 
and. Iliyricum, being wholly ſubdued : The Germans were driven, 
beyond the River Albis, and Two. of theit Nations, the Suevi 
and Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). | 
Tiberius, tho' in Auguſtus his Time he had given Proofs of an 
extraordinary Courage in the German War (4); yet upon his 
own Acceſſion to the Crown, is memorable for no Exploit but 
the reducing of er into a Roman Province (c); and this 
was owing more to his Cunning, than his Valour. And at laſt; 
upon his infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capreæ, he grew 
ſo ſtrangely negligent of the Publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 
tenants, for the Government of Spain and Syria, for ſeveral 
Years ;.to let Armenia be over-run by the Parthians, Mœſia by 
the Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 
mans ; to the extreme DO as well as Diſhonour; of the Em- 
pire (4). Caligula, as he tar exceeded his Predeceſſor in all man- 
ner of Debauchery, ſo in relation to Martial Affairs, was much 
his Inferior. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedition 
hat he made againſt the Germans; when arriving in that part 
ff the Low-Conntries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 
nto his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland; he ſent glorious 
Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy Conqueſt of 
he whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill! 
heir Helmets with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, which he call'd, The 
(%) Seton. in Auguſt. c. 21. (b) Vid. Pathrc. l. 2. cap. 106, &c. (c) Eu- 
. (0) d 10 8. . ( b, iC pfl 
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Spoils of the Ocean (a), return d to the City to demand a Triumph. I yy; 
And when that Hoe was denied him by the Senate, he broke wh 
out into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd them ¶ his 
to cut him off, for the Security of their own Perſons (5). Nay, he the 
was ſo far from entertaining any deſixe of benefiting the Publick, I ©, 
that he often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becanſe no Ggnal 
ity happen'd in his Time, and made it his conſtant With, 

That either the utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, 1. 
Famine, Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might I he 
continue the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). Par 

Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, ma 
to debate about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the I ye 
Cæſars, and reſtoring the Common: wealth to the old Conſtituti- ¶ him 
on (4). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace, Þ ys 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Emperour, ven 
Where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hangings, hop 
pull'd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended him ¶ that 
as the fitteſt Perſon in the World to be Emperour. All were I upo 
ſtrangely pleas'd at the Motion; and taking him along with der 
them by Force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Senate, ¶ Wa. 
upon the firſt Information, ſent-immediately to ſtop their Pro- 4 
ceedings: But not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the I an e 
Multitude call out for one Governour, they were at laſt con- had 
ſtrain'd to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially ſince I che 
they had pitch'd upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be wholly equ: 
at their Command and Diſpoſal (f). The Conqueſt of Br-Wpog 
tain was the moſt memorable. in his Time; owing partly to an pet} 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valour of fl cow 
his Lieutenants, Oſorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius and Veſpaſi an. 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth ; Me- 
ſopotamia in the Eaſt, Rhine and Danube in the North; Mauri 
tania in the South, and Britain in the Weſt (g). | 

The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any conſi- 
derable Progreſs under Nero; hy when Suetonius tells us, 
ke neither hoped nor deſir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (4). 
However, 'I wo Countries were in his Time-reduc'd into Roman 
Provinces; The Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, or 
that part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and ' Pied- 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and not 


(a) Idem cap. 46. (6) Idem, cap. 47: (c) Idem, cap. 49. & 56. (d) Idem.W 
cap. 31. (e) Idem,c. 60. (f) Idem, in Claud. cap. 10. (g) Aurelius Nido 
de Caſaribus in Calignla, (H Aurelius Victor de Caſaribus in Claud 
(0 Sueton. in Nerone, cap. 18. 


without 
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without great Difficulty recoyer'd. And. indeed, his Ayerſeneſs 
to the Camp made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than all 
his other Vices to the People: So that (Ren the Citizens had 
the Patience to endure him for Fourteen Years, the Army under 
Galla, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrain'd to undertake 
his Removal. ep = _ ew | 
Galba is acknowledg'd on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline ; and tho* before his Acceffion to the Empire, 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (a); yet the Shortneſs: of his Reign hindred him from 
making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
were the only Cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which render'd 
him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy he 
vs'd to appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did but ripen them for Re- 
venge. For immediately upon his adopting Piſa, by which he 
hop'd to have pacified the People, 0zho, who had eyer expected 
that Honour, and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment (4), 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procur'd the Mur- 
der of the. old Prince: and his adopted Son ; and by that means 
was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. SHER 
About the fame Time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
an equal Averſion to the old Emperour with thoſe at Rome, 
had ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. Obo, upon 
the firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Hitellius an 
equal Share in the Government with himfelf (c). But all Pro- 
poſals for an Accommodation being refus'd, and himſelf com- 
pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces. that were ſent 
towards Iraly, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in Three 
ſmall Engagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 
at Bebriacum, tho? he had {till ſufficient Strength for carrying 
on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſevera 
Parts (4); yet he could not; by all the Arguments in the World, 
de prevail'd with to hazard another Battel; but to end the Con- 
tention; kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this Account, 
8 Authors, tho' they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact 
Picture of unmanly Softneſs, yet they generally confeſs his 
Death equal to the nobleſt of Antiquity; and the ſame Poet (e) 
that has given him the laſting Title of Mollis Otho, hath yet ſet 
him in competition with the famous Cato, in reference tothe 
final Action of his Life. e a UtRES 1s! 


— 
Proms — 


(a) Sueton. in Galb. cap. 8:, (b) Tdem, cap. 17. (e) Sueton, in Orhon. 
cap. 8. (d) Ibid, cap. 9. (e) Martial. B 7 It 
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It has been obſerv'd of Vitellius, that he obtain'd the Empire 
the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely on 
his own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for 


this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advanc'd 


to that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People. 
Within eight Months time, the Provincial Armies had unani- 
mouſly agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperour ; and the Ty- 
rant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme Fury 
_—_ Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the River 
iber (G). = | 
Thi 1 was ſo far from making any Advancement 
under the Diſtarbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe 
not been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy Management of Ve- 
Hallen; T was an handſome turn of ſome of his Friends, when, 
y order of Caligula, his Boſom had, by way of Puniſhment, I I | 
been ſtuff d with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Acci- 
dent, that the Common-wealth being miſerably abus'd, and 
even trodden under foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for Pro- 
tection (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole / 
Care and Deſign to Reform the Abuſes of the _ and State, 
occaſion'd by the licentiouſneſs of the late Times. Nine Provin- Jo 
ces he added to the Empire 2 and was ſo very exact in all Cir- b 
cumſtances of his Life an Conduct, that one who has exa- 
min'd them both with all the Niceneſs imaginable, can find] If yi 
nothing in either that deſerves Reprehenſion, except an immode - A 
rate defire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes him for this, Nc 
by 2 at the ſame time his extraordinary Magnificence 
and Liberality . 
But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son 
Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the CharaQter 
of never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient proc 
of his Courage in the famous Siege of Jeruſalem, and might 
have met with'as good Succeſs in other Parts, had he not been 
ty by an untimely Death, to the univerſal Grief c 


But then Domitian ſo far degenerated from the Two exce 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emu 


— ar te. 


(a) — in Vitel. cap. 15. (6) Id ibid. cap. 17. (e) Sueton. in 2 
Lap. 5. (4) Zutrop. lib. 7. (e) Ids ibid. CaP. 16. (f) Id, ibid. cap. * 
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| | 3 
lous of copying Nero, or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having in 
Foür Expeditions ſubdued the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatiant, 
and extinguiſhed a Civil War in the firſt 1 ©). By 
II this Means he had ſo entirely gain'd the Affection of the Soldiers, 
that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even his 
very Wife engag'd in his Murder (5), yet we find the Army ſo 


extremely diſſatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader to re- 
yenge his Death (c). | | | 


(a) Suezon. in Domis. cap, 6. (6) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (e) Id. ibid, cap. 23. 
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| CHAP. VI. 

Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the End of 
Conſtantine the Great. _ 

TE E Twofollowing Emperours have been deſervedly ſtyled 
The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur ; which, by reaſon 
of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impair'd. | 3 
Nerva, tho? a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Virtue, 


yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any other 
Account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a Suc- 


ceſſor in his room as Trajan. 

Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Un- 
dertakings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the 
OWN 5 has been ſet in Competition even with Romu- 

ut himſelf. Twas he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Em- 
actet phe farther than all his Predeceſſors; reducing into Roman 
rovinces the Five vaſt Countries of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, 
night | Meſopotamia, and Arabia (a). And yet his prudent manage- 
been] | ment in Peace, has been generally preferr'd to his Exploits in 
ef off | War, His Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality, having gain'd 
him ſach an univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that he was even 
excel | Deified before his Death, | 


Veſpa | 0 Euro. lib. 8, n | | 
17 a | v3: Adrian's 


(e) Ibid. (f) Ælius Spartian. in Sever. 
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AHariau's Character has generally more of the Scholar than 


the Soldier: Upon which Account, as much as out of Envy to 


his Predeceſſor, he ſlighted Three of the Provinces that had 
been taken in by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds 
of the Empire at the River Eaphrates (a). But perhaps he is the 
firſt of the Roman Emperors that ever took a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are aſſur'd he did ( . 

Amoninus Pius ftadief more the Defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
ſtrict Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as Service- 
able to the Common: wealth as the greateſt Conquerours. 

The Two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for a 
ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthiaus: And the former, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profeſſion of Sz0:ciſm ; whence 
he has obtain'd the Name of the Ph:loſopher. 5 7D 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagances, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Virtues, and after a 
very ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of 
bis Miſtreſles (c). $ <A * 

Pertinax tao was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
Found him a _— Exacter of Diſcipline . than they had 
been lately us'd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 


„ 


lege of chuſing an Emperour, they fairly expos'd the Dignity to 


Sale (4). 43 e eee eee, e 
Didius Julian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon 
inveſted with the Honour. But, as he only expos'd himſelf to 
Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an Inſtant made 
away with, in Hopes of another Bargain. Zoſimus makes him 
no better than a ſort of an Emperour in a Dream (e). 
But the Roman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great Mea. 
ſure reſtor*d by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Par- 
thians, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdu'd the greateſt Part of 
Perſia aud Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Britain, deli- 
ver'd the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the Scots 
and Pics; which an excellent Hiſtorian | 9 calls the greateſt 
Honour of his Reign. 7 | e e ee 
Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 
his Father, but died before he could deſign any thing memora- 


(e Eutrop. lib. 8. (6) 1d. Ibid. (c) Zoſimus, Hiſt. lib, 1. (a) tid 
ble, 
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Book I. of the RoMan Empire, 23 
ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
noife in the World, when they were cut off without much di- 
ſturbance, to make room for Heliogabalut, Son of the late Em- 
Peron. „ Lo | e 
If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as ſer- 
viceable to the State, in reſtoting Juſtice and Diſcipline, His 
nobleſt Exploit was an Expedition againſt the Per/ians, in which 
he overcame their famous King Xerxes (a). 55 | 
Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier aſpir'd to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
Colleague Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving the ſupreme com- 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
who might probably have extinguiſhed the very Name of 
the Penſians (C), had he not been treacherouſly murder'd by 
SPI, Who within a very little Time ſuffer'd the like Fortune 
err ihe nay | S | 


ceſsful .againſt the Scyzhrans and other Barbarous Nations; but 


was at laſt kill'd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 


Decius in the former Part of his Rope had been very ſue- 


ement (c). Wu Sag of 
i : ruck up a ſhameful L 


ut then Gallus not only ſt League with 
the Barbarians, but ſuffer'd them to over-run all Thrace, Theſſaly, 
Macedon, Greece (d) &c. | OY LEI Mar it 1 AE 
They were juſt threatning 7zaly, when his Succeſſor AEmylian 
chas'd them off- with a prodigious Slaughter : And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
thoſe that were over- run (e). But he was prevented after Three 
Months Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperours of that 
ime. RW on ls Fee oo ES 
After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt 
Part of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to 
be kept Priſoner himſelf in that Country till the Time of his 
Death (F). 8 


i Upon: the taking of Valerian by the Perſiant, the Management 


of Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; a Prince ſo ex- 
tremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and 


(a) Eutrop. lib. 8. (b) Pompon. Latus in Gordian. (c) Idem, in Peciol 
% uam, in Gallo. (e) Idem, ibid. (H) 1dem, in Valeriano. | 
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24 The Riſe and Progreſs Part J. 
Contempt of both Sexes (a): The Looſneſs of his Government 
ve Occaſion to the U ſurpation of the Thirty Tyrants, of whom 
| ch indeed truly deſerv'd that Name; others were Perſons. of 
great Courage and Virtue, and very ſerviceable to the Common: 
wealth (4). In his Time the Almaigus, after they had waſted all 
Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia which had been gain'd by Trajan, 
was entirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Pontus, and Aſia, over- 
run by the Gorhs. JIE Germans too had proceeded as far as Spain, 
and taken the famous City Tarraco, now Tarragona in Catalonia 0095 
This deſperatè State of Affairs was in ſome meaſure redreſz d 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than Two Years 
time, routed near Three Hundred Thouſand Barbariaus, and put 
an entire End to the Gothick War: Nor were his other Accom- 
pliſhments inferiour to his Valour; an elegant Hiſtorian (4) ha- 
ving found in him the Virtue of Trajan, the Piety of Autoninus, 
and the Moderation of Auguſtus. ; | 
Quintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother; 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but his 
Merits (e). But reigning only Seventeen Days, *twas impoſſi- 
5 8 do any thing more than raiſe an ExpeQation in the 
World. ä 
If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chas'd them out. In one 
ſingle War he is reported to haye kill'd a Thouſand of the Sar- 
matians with his own Hands (f). But his nobleſt Exploit was, 
e conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe 
ſtyl'd herſelf) and the taking her capital City Palmyra. At his 
Return to Rome, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, out 
of which he had not a ſufficient Number of Captives to grace his 
Triumph: The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, Arabians, 
Cob, Franks, Sueviant, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans (g). 
Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile De- 
fign: Or had he expreſs d any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 
muſt 3 have hindred their Effect. 
 Probas, to the wiſe Government of his Predeceſſor added the 
Valour and Conduct of a good Commander : *T was he that ob- 
lig d the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, 1/ly- 
ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch, that the 
ſery Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the Fj finial 


very 


e), Trebell, ra in in Tran. (o) Ji in Calles. (c) Eutrop,1.'g. (4) Trebl 
. Pollig in Claudio. (e) Tide () Flavius Vopiſe, in Ar 0 een. 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 24 
Apprehenſſons they entertain d of his Deſi 1s againſt their Coup. 
try, and beſceching him to favour them his ee AX 

There was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, except 
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the Perſians ; againſt whom he acorn ly undertook an Ex- 


ition: But after two or three ſu ements, di 
Po the Stroke of a Thunder-bolt (C0). TEN 3 xl ON | 
His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
Genius, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
as the beſt of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacherouſſy marder'd 


by Aper : who, together with the other Emperour Carinus in a 


very little Time, gave way to the happy Fortune of Diocleriar, 


the moſt ſucceſsful of the latter Emperours; ſo famous for his | 


prodigious Exploits in Egypt, Perſia, and Armenia, that a'Romar 
Author (c) has not ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he does 
his Son Maximinian with Hercule. 
W Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier thaw moſt of 

their 

iu eee 


or are Severnsand Marininiar onany Account very remark- 


able, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the famous 
CONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his Two d 
Competitors, Licinius and Maxentins, advanc'd the E to 


its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Admin iſtra- 


tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Sirname of The GREAT, 
an Honour unknown to former Emperours: Yet in this Reſpet 
he is juſtly reputed unfortunate, that by removing the Imperia! 
Seat — Rome to Co 


| nſtantinople, he gave Occaſion to the utter 
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redeceſlors, by dying, as they had for the moſt part liv'd, . 
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o the Roma AN A from Conflartine the Great 1 * 
the taking of Roms hy . and the Ruin 8 the 
arg, Empire. 8 


T * Of the Three Sans. of Conftantine at firſt divided the Em: 
ðpire into Three diſtinct Principalities; yet it was afterwards 
-xeunitcd under the longeſt Survivor, Conſtamiur. The Wars be- 
vyeen him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyrant; 
ſo were they extremely prejudicial to the Whole State; which at 
"this Time was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to be very 
unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 54060 
bdeing kill'd on both Sides (2). And, perhaps, this was thè chief 

Realon of the ill Succeſs, which conſtantly attended that Empe- 
rour in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perfrans were all along his 
Superiours; and when at laſt a Peace was conc] uded, the. Ad- 
1 of the Conditions lay on their Side. 

Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the 
other Bounds of the Empire; ſo his Deſigns againſt the moſt 


formidable Enemies, the Perfians, had all Appearance of Suc · 
dess but that he loſt his Life before they could be fully put in 


Execution. 

Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperour, but being under 
ſome Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately 
ſtruck up a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perf zans, at the 
Price of the famous City Niſibis, and all Meſo 1 For 
which baſe Action, as he does not fail of an Invective from 
every Hiſtorian : ſo particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (b) and 
Zoſimus have taken the Pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt Ro- 
man Governour who reſign'd up the leaſt Part of their Domini- 

ons upon any Account; 
alentinian the Firſt, has generally the Oharacter of an excel- 
t he ſeems ” haye r more ſtudious of oblig- 
ing „by an eaſie and quiet Government, than deſi- 
tous of af cl any thing 1 the encroaching Enemies. 
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Gratianto00, tho? a Prince of great Courage and Experience in 
War,.-was able [9:00 no more than to ſettle the ſingle ro- 
vince of Gaul: But he is extremely applauded by Hiſtorians 
for taking ſuch extraordinary Care in the Buſineſs.of a Sueceſſor: 
For being very ſenſible how every Day produc'd worſe Effects 
in ihe Empire; and that the State, if not at the laſt Gaſp, yet 
was very nigh, beyond all Hopes of Recovery; he made it his 
whole Study to find out a Perſon that ſhould, in all Reſpects, be 
capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his Coun- 
ity. » The Man he pitch'd upon was Ibeodoſius, à Native of 
Hain; Who, being now ᷓinveſted with the Command of the 

ſt, upon the Death of Gratian, remain'd ſole Emperour. 
And, indeed, in a great meaſure, he/anfwer!dithe E 
of the World, proving the moſt reſolute Defender of the Empire 
in its declining Age. But for his 1 the Se- 
cond, he was cut off, without having done any thing that de- 
ſerves Notice gc 2 F. mf mne eee 

Under Honorius, Things returnid to their former deſperate 
State, the barbarous Nations getting ground on all Sides, and 
making evety Day ſome Diminution in the Empire; till at laſt, 
Alaric, King of the Goth, waſting all Italy, proceeded to Nome 
it ſelf; and heing contented to t a few Buildings on fire, and 
rifle the Freaſuries, retir'd with his Army (a): So that this 
is rather a Diſgrace, than a Deſtruction of the City. And 
Nero is ſuppos 
it on fire in jeſt, than it now ſuffer'd from the Barbarous Con- 
* Halewtinion the Third, at his-firſt Acceſſion to. the\Fmpire, - 
gave great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revo 
tation: (4); and he was very fortunate in the War againſt the 
famous. Attila the Hun: But his Imprudence in putting to Death 
his beſt Commander Atius, haſten'd very much the Ruin of the 
Roman Cauſe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all before 
them,” without any conſiderable Oppoſition. r 
By this time the State was given over. as deſperate; and what 
Princes follow'd till the taking of the City by Odoacer, -were only © 
a Company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for 
nothing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
of their Government; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over 
in Silence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 
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(a) Paul, Diacon, & Tompon. Lag. (6) Porpon, Lat. 
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Rei n, to die a natural Death . 


or Auguſtulus, Emperour. And now Odbacer, King of the 


| 


=. 56: The Rife 5 Og: Part E 
The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as follows: 
Maximus, who in order to his own Promotion, had procur'd the 
Murder of Valeutinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widow Exdoxia 
to accept of him as a Husband ; when the Empreſs, entertain- 
ing a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, ſent to Gen- 
ſerie, a famous King of the Vandal, and a Confederate of the 
late Emperour's, deſiring his Aﬀiſtance for the Deliverance of 
herſelf and the City, from the Uſurpation of the Tyrant. Gen- 
ſeric eaſily obeyed ; and landing with a prodigious Army in Italy, 
entered Rome without any Oppoſition ; where, ' contrary to His 
Oath and Promiſe, he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and carry'd it, 
with ſeveral Thouſands of the Inhabitants, into Africk (a). 
Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 
him the 5 of Emperour, which he refign'd within Eight 
Months 5 is A ; — * 7 
3 As us ſucceeded; and after three Years, left the Honour 
to Severus, or Severian; who had the Happineſs, after four Years 


- 


him, Anthemins was elected Emperour, who loft his 
Lite and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer (d). 
And then Oiybrius was ſent from Conſtantinople too, with the ſame 
Authority; but died within ſeven Months Q 
Liarius, or Glycerins, who had been elected in his Room by 
the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos ; and he 
- himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (); who made his Son Auguſte, 
eruli 
with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Nations, rav N 
ing all Italy, approach'd to Rome; and entering the City with- 
out any Reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecur'd the Imperial 
Dignity to himſelf, and though he was forc'd afterwards to give 


place to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Romans had never after the 
leaft Command in Italy. | 
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Antiquities of R O H E. 
Fri ee 
Of the CITY. 


— 


— 4 — ä 
1 SHA ů a - 
Of tbe Pomcerium, and of the Form aud Bigneſ5 of the 
Cx x, according to the Seven Hills. 


{2 E FORE we come to pleaſe our ſelves with a par- 
JD ticular View of the City, we muſt, by all means, take 
Notice of the, Pomer:um, for the Singularity of 
the Cuſtom, to which it ow'd its Original. Livy 
deſines the Pomærium, in general, to be that 8 ; 
W of Ground both within and without the Walls, 
which the Augurs, at the firſt Building of Cities, ſolemnly con- 
ſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffer'd to be rais'd a). 
Bat the Account awhich Plutarch gives us of this Matter, in 
Reference to Rome it ſelf, is ſufficient to fatisfie our Curioſity ; 
and is deliver'd by him to this Purpoſe : Romulus having ſent for 
ſome of the Tuſcans, to inſtruct him in the Ceremonies to be 
obſerv'd in laying the Foundations of his New City, the Work 
was begun in this manner : 3 7 | 
Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
of all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: 
and every Man taking 2 ſmall Turf of Earth of the Country from 
whence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly together; 
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"I Roving and razing Places taken from the Enemy; which we 


5 ah, 


njakiogthis Trench their Center, they-deſcrib'd the City in a Citcle 
round it: Phen'the Founder fitted to a Pio a brazen Plough- 
ſhare ; and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deep 
Line, of Furrow, round the Bounds; thoſe that follow*d aſtex, tak- 
ing Care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the. City. ?Fhey 
bwilt the Wall upon this Line, which they call d Powerinue,ftom 
Pone Mania (a). Tho? the Phraſe of Pomærium proferre be com- 
monly us'd in Authors, to ſigniſie the enlatging of the City; yet 
*tis.certain the City might be enlarg'd without that Ceremony. 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare no Perfon-to have had a-Right 
of extending the Pomurium, but ſuch an one as had taken away 
ſome Part of an Enemy's Country in War; whereas it's mani- 
feſt, That ſeveral: great Men, who never obtain'd that Honour, 
increas'd the Buildings with confiderable Additions. 

*Tis remarkable, That the ſame Ceremony with which the 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us'd too in de- 


was begun by the chief Commander's turning up ſome of 

the Walls with a Plough (“). 460. "+ 2 
As to. the Form and Bignef of the City, we muſt follow the 
on direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phraſe 
of Urbs Septicollit, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 
Of theſe Mon, Palatines has ever had the Preference ; whe- 5. 
ther ſo called from the People Palantes, or Palatini; or from the th 


Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palare; Il 1c 


or from Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying Place WW th. 
of Pallas, we find dif and-undetermin'd among their Au- 
thors. *'T was in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations of 
the City, in a quadrangular Form; and here the ſame King and c 
Tullus Huſtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Augaſtus, I A 
and all the ſucceeding Emperours ; on which Account, the 60 
Word Palatium came to ſignifie a Royal Seat (c). Th 
This Hill to the Eaſt has Mons Cœlius; to the South, Mons Aven- Wl 
#215; to the Weſt, Mons Capitolinus; to the North, the Forum (d). Wl #7 
In Co Twelve hundred Paces (e. „ 
Mont Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Virgin, WW h: 


who betray'd the City to the Sabines, in this Place (). It was call'd 


too Mons.Saturnt and Saturuius, in Honour of Saturn, who is re- 
ported to have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever reputed 


4 
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(a) Platarch. in Romul. (b) Dempſter Paralipom. as Roſin, I erb. I (2 
(e) Roſen,” Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. (A) Fabricit Roma, cap. 3. (e) Marian. 0 
Topografh. Antiqu. Rome. lib. 1. cap. 1. (f) Plutarch. in Romul. " (s 
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Bock I. Of the City: 31 
the Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City! It had afterwards the 
Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a-Man caſually 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Temple 
of Jupiter (a); called Capitolium, for the fame Reaſon. This 
Hill Was added to the City by Titus Tarius, King of the Sabivgs, 
when having been firſt overcome in the Field by Romulus, he 
and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with the Ro- 
mans (b). It has to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus, and the Forum; 
to the South, the Tiber; to the Welt, the level part of the City; 
to the North, Coilis Quirinalis 125 eg pe e e e 
In Compaſs ſeven Sradia, or Furlongs, (a: 1. 
Collis Quirinalis was fo call'd either from the Temple of Quiri- 
nus, another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the C. 
retes, a People that remov'd hither with Tarius from Cures, 2 
Sabine City (e). It afterwards chang'd its Name to C3hallas, 
Mons Caballi, and Caballiunt, from the two Marble-Horſes, witli 
each a Man holding him, which are ſet up here. They are till 
ſtanding ; and, if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, were 
the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles /); made by thoſe famous 
Maſters to repreſent Alexander the great, and his Bucepbalus, and 
ſent to Nero for a Preſent by Tiridates King of Armenia. This 
Hill was added to the Cay. Of Name Brut oh win Hot 
To the Eaſt, it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminalis 4 to 
the South, the Forums of Cæſar and Nerua; to the Weſt, the 
level Part of the City ; to the North, Collis Hortulorum, and 
the Campus PD (es | & 375 {wing el ty rr de nd 27 
Mons Cœlius owes its Name to Cœliur, or Cæler, a famous Tuſſe 
can General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
Aſſiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines 12 Livy ( and Dio- 
mins he attribute the taking of it in, to Tullus th ius; but - 
trabo (3 


to Aucus Martius. The other Names by which it was- 
ſometimes known, were Querculanus, or Querretulanus and Au- 
guſtus ; The firſt occaſioned by the abundance of Oaks growing 
there; the other impos'd' by the Emperour Tiberius, hen he 
had rais'd new Buildings upon it after a Fire (o. 
One Part of this Hill was called Cœliolus, and Minor Cœlius (p 
. vp — — 
(a) Liv, lib. %. cap. 55. (6) Dionyſius. (c) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 
(d) Marlian lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus. (f) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 
) Dionyſ, Halic lib. 2. (H Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (i) Marlian. I. 1, C. L. 
(t) Varro de ling. Lat. lib. 4. (1) lib. 1. cap. 30. (m) lib. 3. () Geogy. I. 5. 
e) Tacit. Ann. 4. Snet. in Tib, cap. 48. (y) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 7 8 A 
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32 
I .o the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, Mons Ademinus: 
to the Weſt, Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Mons Eſquilinus (a). 
In Compaſs about two Miles and a half (5). | 
Mont Eſquilinus was anciently call'd Ciſpius, and Oppius (c): 
The Name of Eſpuilinus was varied, for the eaſier Pronunciation, 
from Exquilizas, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiis, from 
the Watch that Komulus kept here (d). It was taken in by Ser- 
wins Tullius (e), who had here his Royal Seat (C). Harro will 
baye the Eſſuiliæ to be properly Two Mountains (g); which 
inion has been ſince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (4). 

o the Eaſt, it has the City-Walls ; to the South, the Via 
Labicana; to the Weſt, the Valley lying between Mons Cwlins 
and Mons Palatinus; to the North, Collis Viminalis (i). 

In Compaſs about four Miles (4). 
EST Mons. Viminalis derives its Name from the 
"7:92. * Offers-that pew there in great Plenty. This Hill 
was taken in by Servixs Tullius (/.. "I 
To the Eaſt, it has the Campus Eſquinalis; and to the South, 
of the Suburra and the Forum; to the Weſt, Mons Quiris 
nalis; to the North, the Vallis Quirinalis (m). 
In Compaſs Two Miles and a half (z). 1 
The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Dif- 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from Aven- 
tinus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avens (p) ; and 
others ab Avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in great 
Flocks from the Tiber (). It was call'd too Murcius, from Mur- 
cia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had hete a Sacellum, or little 
Temple (7); Collis Diauæ, from the Temple of Diana (5) ; and 
Remonins from Remus, who would have had the City begun in 
this Place, and was here buried (2). A. Gellius affirms (2), That 
this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never enclos'd 
within the Bounds of the City, till the Time of Claudius. But 
Eurropius () expreſly attributes the taking of it in, to Aucus 
Martius; and an old Epigram inſerted by Cuſpinian, in his Com- 
ment on Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. | | 
To the Eaſt, it has the City- Walls; to the South, the Campus gu- 
Anus; to the Weſt, the Tiber; to the North, Mons Palatinus (x). 


(a) Lid. (b) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (c) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3 (d) Vid. 
Propert. lib. 2. Eleg. 8. (e) Liv. lib. 1. cap. 44+ (f) 16. (g) De Ling. Latin. 1.4, 
(þ) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (i) Fabricii Roma, 2 (k) Marlian. l. 1. c. 1. 
(1) Dionyſ. 1. 4. (m) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (n) Marlian. lib. 1. c. 1. (0) Varr 
A ling. Lat. I. 4. (p) 16. (4) 16. (r) Sext. Pomp, Feſtus. (s) Martial. (t) Plut. 
in Romul. () lib. 13. cap. 14+ () Ib, (x) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 
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. In Circuit Eighteen Stadia, oril'wo Miles and a quarter (a). 
Beſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of inferiour 
Note were taken in in later Times. 2 70 
Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
» WW mous Gardens of Saluſt adjoining to it (6). - It was afterwards 
call'd Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 
their Seat (c). The Emperor Aurelian firſt inclos'd it within 
the City-Walls (4). 1 7 ; 
To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt part of Mons Quiri- 
aalis ; to the Weſt the Vallis Martia; to the North the Walls 
of the City ſe/7). We 0 | , 
In Compals about Eighteen Szadia (F). 1 
Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, ſaid to have been built by Janus; 
or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried here (g) 
or, becauſe twas a ſort of * Gaze to the Romans, Fanus. 
whence they iſſu'd out upon the Taſcans (H). The 
ſparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 
Aurens, and by Corruption Montorius (i). We may make Two 
Obſervations about this Hill from one Epigram of Martial 3 
©, Tbat tis the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a fall Proſpect 
of the City; and that *tis leſs inhabited than the other Parts, 
14 by reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Air (4). It is ſtill famous for 
the Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poet (1). 


5 To the Eaſt and South it has the Tiber; to the Weſt the 

ue Fields; to the North the Vatican (m): 2 

nd . In Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls)' 

in Five Stadia (n). hes Wa” | 2 

— Mons Vaticanus owes its N ame to the Anſwers of the Fate 

4 e Prophets, that us'd to be given here ; or from the God Va-. 
zur anus or Vagitanus (o). It ſeems not to hiye been inclos'd 

. ithin the Walls *till the Time of Aurelian. | 

55 This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 


Ifricanus ; ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen (v). 
But it is more celebrated at preſent on the Account of St. Pe- 


* er's Church, the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in the 
2. orld. | F 


Vid. ( — — Ber | 

1.4, (a) Marlian, lib. 1. cap. 1. (b) Roſin. lib. z. cap. 11. (e) Bid. (d) Bid. 
- I, t) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (J) Marlian. lib, 1. Cap. I. (2) Roſim. lib. 1. 
75 2p. 11. (4) Feſtus. (i) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (k) Martial Epig. lib. 4. 


Ep. 64. (1) Fabricis Rom. lid 1. cap. 3. (m) Ibid. (n) Marlian. lib 1. 
p. 1. (o) Feſtus, (p) Wareup's 6 . T 
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To the Eaſt it has the Campus Faricanur, and the River'; to 
the South the Jauiculum; 


to the Welt the Campus Figuliuns, 


It les in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high 3 the con- 
vex Part ſtretching almoſt a Mile (5). F 

As tothe Extent of the whole City, the we meet with 
in _— was in the Reign of Dalevien, w o enlarg'd the Walls 
to ſach 4 b ree as to ſurround the Space of F Dee . 

Tue Nu of Inhabitants in its flouriſhing State Lepfins 

es at Four Millions (4). 

At preſent the Compaſs Te Np is not above Thirteen 
Miles (e). 
(a) Fabrieli Roma. "ca 5 Markian Ib., (#) Vopiſe. in 
Arcs 2 De Rk tom * Fabricii Hot, 855.2 Me 
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CHAP. ut | | 
Of the Divifon of the Gi ine Tribes and Regions: 


And of . the Gates and Bridges. 


R divided his fitle City into Three Totes; and 


Serdius Tullius added a fourth; which Diviſion 8 
*ill the Time of Auguſtus. Twas he firſt ed the Fout- 
teen Re N. or . IG An Account of which, with the Num- 
ber of 1 emples, Baths, Sc. in every Region, "_ be.ahus taken 
from the accurate Pauviiar. | | 


REGION- 1. PORTA CAPENA.. 15 


1 Streets h, ot | ' Arches Fw 
. | - Barns 14. 
Temp 4. 7 6567 90 e al. 
ue 6. . 3 J 

Fublick Baths 6. 4 
| | The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet. 


REGION II. COELIMONTIUM.. 


Private Baths 80. 
"The great Shambles. 
| Tem 


Err 


2 


a 17 U. 
: | Barns 23; 
x 15 i pbk bung of de N 955 Eule 133 


5 1 3 +1 The CompaG 13200 Feet. .Oþ 222 
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1 REGION II. 781 and E41 - 
ls | - 
| Streets 8. ire The Baths of Titus, Tra. | 7 
us Temples 2: N Jan and Philip. "I 
| The Amphichear of EO Barns 2 Of 18 
en e 808 1 TY TID 

* 2 uſes' hath * 


- Tue [Comps 12450 Feet: 


REGION 10 714 4 SACRA, or 7 EMPLUM Pars, 


Streets 8. ; Private Barks . 
Temiples'10:/' . ; Barns 18: 15 | 
The Coloſſus of the Sun; _ Mills Great How 

| ouſes t 38. 


ns: . 120 Foot high 
The Arches of Titus, Se- 
verut, and Conſtantine: 


Phe Compañ i q or As owe au, ou op Feet: 3 
REGFON v. ESQUILING” of 


| re 

Streets 17. Private Baths | 
Lars $f 0009516 Barns 18. . 1 
Temples 6. 8 14 Mills 22. 8 
e - GreatH 


the Compal 15959 F cet. 2 Wart 2 | y . 
REGION VI. 4014 SEMITH © 


T5 1 
Streets 1 12. or 13. n * Private Baths 45. | __ 
t ; . Barns 19: „ 
Porn * 1 2 8 Nl 
Circi 2. e bade 7 oY = 


. wel, Dh 


- 
+ 4 , 


© he Coral 16600 Feet. 
Ten 2 55 OY OI" 99-4 
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| REGION vn. 7 LAT, 3 
8 de nee,. 


Temples 4. Barns 25. 
Private Baths 75. Ereat Houſes 126: 
| Aubn 3. e 5 
25 ou The Compaſs _ Feet. 9 235% 1 


' REGION vn. FORUM ROMANUM 


Stroerts ins, EE CA Rr Curiæ 4. 


Temples 21. Baſilicæ 7. 
5 Private Baths G X53. Golan” 
Ades 10. Barns 18. 
Portico's . 21 Mills 30 . a 
Arches 4. | Great ouſes 150. 
Fora 7. 
8 The b 14867 Feet. 


REGION N CIRCUS FLAMINIUS. 


Streets JO. 4 4 Aa; Carw 2. J . 
Temples 8. e ooo fe TOOWET. 5:2 
£Edes . | Arches z. „ 
Portico's 12. Columns 2 
Circi 2. . _ $3.18 our 
Thenſks 4 ot 31, 
Baſilice 3. Great nan alt be 130 
The wer 556 Feet. 


REGION x. PALATIUM. ny 


N Private Baths 143. 
1 Mills _ „ 

Barns 1 
Great Houſes 19. 
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ien 21 $544" 
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The Compgſs7a1600 Feet. 
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- REGIO N XI. "ORE Us vr iub 


Streets 8. 9 Baus 16. 
Ai 12. 


en NV bn, Stent Houſes 189. | 


; "ai "bn a Compals 1760 Feet. 


70 


* 1 oer O- | 


und, 
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| REGION XII. "PISCINA PUBLICE. 


fart * e 10 { Barns * 
e BUCK e e - Adil . dic 
12. LEON I . 
Private Baltes. F 45 mY TN 


"The Compaſs x; _ Faw” 


RE Gf XIII. AFENTINUS.. 


Streets 17. AA Habs 36. 
. Mills 
Temple l 1030130 3 N 
Private Baths 7. .1 \ 

The Compaſs . Feet. 6 
"REGION XIV. eee 8 
Streets . Barns 20. 

Aae 6. PR Mills -32. 
Private Baths 136. 3 Great ouſes 150, 


The Dante's 33409 Feet. 
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3 to 1 Gates, Romulus built only Three, or (a fon will 


were Thirty four in his Time. 
he molt remarkable were 


which begins there. 


have it) Four at moſt. But as Buildings were inlarg'd, the 
Gates were accordin 10 multiplied; ſo that P/iny tells us, there 


orta Flumentana, ſo call d, — it ſtood near the 5 | 
Porta Flaminia, owing its N ame to the Flaminian Way, 


Porta Carmentalis, built by 1 and ſo calbd from Car- 


menta the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. 


Porta Nævia, which Varro derives & nergoribus, from the 


Ye which formerly 2 20 it, 


Porta 
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Porta Saliana, = 


2 75 asd 16 bring in at 
. Cap 0 mg ſo;from Capena, an old City of Italy; to 


15 Name from the Salt which the A 


which the w rough this e. It is ſometimes Ley 
Appia, fi rom. Apr ig t r; and Triumphalis, from the Tri- 
umphs 0 his Vrocetion cp mmonly- p aſs'd under here; 
and Tag Tak froth the x 44 0 which e nid op it: 

| apenag an 

2 n 2 rn TOI 


The Tiber Lark jag over b Eight ridges ; AS of 
2 are thus ſet᷑ do 4 Marlian; Milvius, AKlins, atic _ 


aniculemſis, N 5 Palatiuus dll. 


— 7 


0 > . N 3 


8 foi Vi. i 3 CET T2) C5 * q 
CH A P. II. 3 
of the Phon of Wine, particularly of tbe ren PLS 
5 Ber en. r 
1 81 4 4 


BE we Hr hg. aVi of the oft remarka- 
Places Tet 'a>part- 57 lebrition- of - Divite Service, 
t may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation about the general 

Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 
Tiemplum (then) was Place which had not been only dedi- 
- cated to ſonie Var: but withal formerly conſecrated y the 
. Augurs. 

les Sacre, were . as 3 that 8 Which 

I they aft eryjards receſy'd, thoy chang'd their Nudes t6 Fe- 

| ples. id. Ageil. L. XIV. C. 

Del ubruu, according to Seroins, was A Place that under one 
Roof eee everal Deities. 


Hdicula is only a eee. and fgnities no more than a 
little Ede. 5 
way From Baer her. Fe. 


Sucellum may be derivd the fame 
2 tells us, tis a Place ſacred to the Gods without à Roof. 

© {T were efidteſs to reckon up but the bate Names of all the 

Temples we meet with in Authors. The moſt celedrated on 
N Ge andthe ane, he i 
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Book IJ. Of the CIT v. 39 
The Capitol or Temple of wpiter Capitoliuus was the Effe 
os Vow made by N Priſtus in the Sabine War 65 
ut he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Targuin the Prond, finiſh'd it with the Spoils taken 
from the Neighbouring Nations (4). But 1 27 the Expulſion of 
the Kings, the Conſecration was perform'd by Horatius the Con- 
ſul (c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 
Acres of Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows 
of Pillars, the other Sides with Two (4), The Aſcent from 
the Ground was by an Hundred Steps (e). The prodigious Gifts 
and Ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral Times endow'd, 
Almoſt exceed Belief, Suetouius (F) tells us, that Auguſtus gave 
at one Time TWO Thouſand Pound weight of Gold: And in 
Jewels and precious Stones, to the Value of Five Hundred 
Seſterces. Livy and Pliny (g) ſurprize us with Accounts of the 
brazen Threſholds, the Noble Pillars that Sylla remoy'd hither 
from Athens out of the Temple of Fupiter Olympians; the gilded 
Roof, the gilded Shields, and thoſe of uid Slver”; the hug 
'Veſlels of Silver, holding three Meaſures ; the Golden Cha- 
riot, e. This Temple was firſt conſum d by fire in the Marian 
War, and then rebuilt by Sy/la; who dying before the Dedica- 
tion, left that Honour to Quintus Catulus. This too was demo- 
liſhed in the Vitellian Sedition. VYeſpaſiar undertook a Third, 
which was burnt down about the Time of his Death. Domitian 
ais'd-the laſt and moſt Glorious of all; in which the very Gild- 
ing amounted to twelve thouſand Talents (4). On which Ac- 
count Plutarch (i) has obſery'd of that Emperour, that he was 
like Midas, deſirous of turning every thing into Gold. There 
are very little Remains of it at preſent; yet enough to make a 
Chriſtian Church (4). „ N 4 A 
Ihe Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son- in- Law to 
Auguſtus Ceſar; and dedicated either to beer Ultor, or to 
Mars and V2unrs, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, 
as the very Name (quaſi Toy wey]oy Oe) implies. The Stru- 
cture, according to Fabricius (I) is an Hundred and Forty Foot 
high and about the fame breadth. But a later Author has en- 
creas'd the Number of Feet to an Hundred and Fifty eight. The 
Roof is.curiouſly Vaulted, void Places being left here and there for 
the greater Strength. The Raftexs were Pieces of Braſs of Forty 


* S A. — 


(#) Liv. lib. , (6) 16id, (e) Plutarch, in Poplicol. (dd) Dimyſ. Halicar. 
(e) Tacitus. (f) In Auguſt. cap. 30. 92 Liv. l. 16. 35. 38. Plin, 1, 33. &c. 
(b) Plutarch. in Poplicola. (i) 2 & Fabric, Roma, cap. 9. 0 = 
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40 Of te CIT X. Part II. 
Foot in Length. There are no Windows in the whole diſge, 
only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which ſerves vi 
vwell for the Admiſſion of the Light. Diametrically under, is cut 
a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the Inſide 
are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (a). The Front on the Out- 
fide was cover d with brazen Plates gilt, the Top with ſilver Plates, 
which are now chang'd to Lead (5). The Gates were Braſs, of I the 
extraordinary Work and N F 8 
The Temple is ſtill ſtanding with little Alteration, beſides the the 


Loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian the 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, MW an 
by Boniface IV.) dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, tho*the ge- th 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The moſt remarkable 
Difference is, that whereas heretofore ae br en ny by twelve nc 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (J. C 

| e Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples, (a Piece of MW th 

- - Superſtition very well worth our Notice) we can't better appre- 

hend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives us of T. 

that Solemnity in reference to the Capitol, when repair d by Veſpa- ca 

fan: Tho”, perhaps, the chief Rites were celebrated upon the in- P. 

tire raiſing of the Structure, this being probably intended only for al 

the hallowing the Floor. Undecino Kalendas Fuliat (g), &c. an 
Upon the 21ſt of June, being a very clear Day, the whole MW m 
plot of Ground deſign'd for the Temple, was bound about with MW ft 

« Filletsand Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky Names, MW »v 
'< entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from thoſe Trees I 

© which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next came the W ta 

© Veſtal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whoſe Fathers and Mo- A 

< thers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook-water, 

« River-water, and Spring-water. Then Helvidius Priſcas the tir 
'© Pretor, ¶ Plautus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, going before hiy 
him) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a Swine, ke 

© 2 Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, and 

© laid the-Intrails upon a green Turf; humbly beſought Jupiter, MW 
Juno, Minerva, and the other Deities ProteQors of the Empire, 
that they would be pleas'd to proſper their preſent Undertaking, up 

and aceompliſh, by their Divine Aſſiſtance, what Humane Piet7 ff. 

© had thus begun. ving concluded his Prayer, he put his Hand 4 

© to the Fillets, to which the Ropes, with a great Stone faſtned in I 

7 © them, had been tied for this Occafion ; when immediately the © 4 


(a) Marlian, Topograph. Rom. Antiqu. lib. 6. cap. 6. .) Lid, o  _ 
- Fabric. Roms, cap. 9. (e] Marlian. Id. (a) Lib: 6: cap. 8. de) Fabric. i (. 
cap-9. (J) Bid. (g) Hiſtor, hb. 4. | 
whole 


(c) Vide Marlian, Topog. Rom. Antiq. lib. 6. cap. S. 
7 3 % 7 a 


oft 


* * et * 
1 pd 


« greateſt Part of the common People, laying hold together. on 
the Rope, with all Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone into the 
+ Trench defign'd for the Foundation, thiowing i Wedges of 
+ Gold, Silver, and other Metals, which had never indur'd the Fire. 

Some curious Perſons have obſerv'd: this Similitude between 
the Shape of theſe old Temples and our modern Chutches : 
That they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which 
they term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choir That 
the Portico's in the ſides, Were in all reſpects like to our Iſles; 
and that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baſilica (a). (7 2 a IN ne ! 2 n 


1 
- 


There are two other Temples particular! worth our Notice; 2 
not ſo much for the Magnificence & the Structure, as for the 
the remarkable Uſe toOwhich. 


Cuſtoms that depend upon them! an 
they were put. Theſe are the Temples of Saturns and Fans. 


he firſt was famous upon Account of ſerving for the Publick | 


Treaſury : The Reaſon of which ſome'faney to have been, be- 
cauſe Satatn firſt taught the Traliam to Coin Money; or, as 
Plutarch conjectures, | | | 
all Perſons were Honeſt and Sincere, - and the Names of Fraud 
and Coveronſneſs unknown in the World (3). But, perhaps, there 


might be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in the City, | 
were preſerv'd all the Publick Regiſters-and Records, among 
bich were the Libri 7 on or Great Ivory- tables, con- 
hining a Liſt of all the Tr 
The other was a ſquare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of in- 
tire Braſs) ſo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Foot 


high; with Brazen Gates on each ſide, which us'd always to be 


kept open in War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (c).. 
ut the Romans were ſo continually ingagd in Quarrels, that 
we find the laſt Cuſtom but ſeldom put in Practice. | 


PFitſt, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly, A.U.C:319. 


upon the Concluſion of the firſt Panic War. Thirdly, by Augu- 
ſtus, A. VJ. C. 725. and twiee more by the ſame -Emperour, 


A. U. C. 729. an again about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. 
Nero, A 


Then. by „A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by YLeſpaſian, 
A. U. C. 824. And laſtly by Conſtantius, when, upon Magnen- 


(a) Pollitus Hifi. Roman. Flori. lib. 1. cap. 3. (6) Plutarch a Problems. 


bre 
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whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, with the 


cauſe in the Golden Age under Saturn. 


and ſo the fitteſt for that Uſe. Here 


bes, and the Schemes of the Publick 


#ins's Death, he was left ſole Poſleſſor of the Empire, A. U. c. 
1105 (a). 1 . Lo ney 24 
Ot this Cuſtom Virgil gives us a Noble Deſcription: wet 

Sant Gemme Belli Porte, fic nomine dicunt, N 
EKelligione ſacræ, & ſev: formidine Martis: 
Cemum ere: claudunt vectes æternaque ferri 
Nobora; nec cuſtos ahſiſtit limine Janus. © * 
lat, abs certa ſedet patribus ſentontia Pugye ; 
. Joſe, Quirinal: trabea cinctuſue Gabio 
*  Tuſignrs, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul ;- © 


eee ue ,. 
Made awful by the dread of Arms and War: * 


n hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow'r, 
Aud l everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, | 
1 watchful Janus Guards his Temple Door. 
PE when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 
The chance of Battel by their fix'd Decree, 
The Condul, rich in his Eabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Proceflion on; 
The ſounding Hinges gravely turn about 


Rouze the impriſon'd God, and let the uries out. | 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took the 
fame Name, inhabited, for the moſt part, by Bankers and 
Uſurers. It was very long, and divided by the different manner 
of Janus Summus, Fanns Medius, and Jauus Imus. The firſt 
_ laſt of theſe Partitions are mention'd- by Horace, lib. 1. 
. f „ 
he f —— FT oc Janus ſummus ab imo Perdocer. | 


The other, Tally ſpeaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works (c). 
The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the Ho- 
nour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the Ancients: 
For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mention'd in the Holy Scripture, P/ 
aſſures us, That Trees in old time ſereꝰd for the Temples of the Gods. 
Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the old Germans; C. Curtius of the 


(e) Vid. Caſaubon, Not. ad Sueton, Augaff. cap. 22. (6) Virg, En. 7. 


(c) Lib. 2. de Offic. Philip. 8. &c. [ 
"85 2 
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Book I; Of the CI IV. 43 © 
Iy4ians, and almoſt all Writers of the old Oraidc. The Ronane 
too were rut Admirers of this Way of Worſhip, andtherefore 
had their Luci in moſt Parts of the City, generally dedicated to 
ſome particular Deity, d 026 2 . 2 © + Ot 
The moſt probable Reaſon that can 2 for this Practice, 
is taken from the Common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. An! 
therefore ſuch darkſome and lonely Seats, putting them into a 
ſudden Horrour and Dread, made thetn fancy that there maſt ne- 
ceffarily ſomething of Divinity inhaht there, which cou'dptodury 
in them ſuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 
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e Theatres, Amphithearres, Circo's, Naumathie, 
Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, aud of the Campus Martius. 


Te, fo call d from the 8 Hedofcal, fo ſee, owe their _ 

Oxiginal to Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece ; and at laſt, after the ſame manner as other Inſtitutions, 
were borrow d thence by the Romans: That the Theatre and Am- 
phitheatre were two different forts of Edifices, Was never queſti- 
ot'd, the former being built in the Shape of a Semicircle ;*the 
other generally Oval, ſo as to make the fame Figure as if tro 
Theatres ſhould be joĩn'd together (). Vet the ſame Place is often 
call'd by both theſe Names in ſeveral Authors. They ſeem too, to 

have been defign'd for quite different Ends; the Theatres for | 

, Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater ſhows of Gladiators, 
Wil Beaſts, Ye. The Parts of the Theazre and Amphithearre, 
belt worth our Obſervation, by reaſon of their frequent Uſe in 
Clafficks, are as follow : 4 5 28 

Scena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
either Verſatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw 
up, for the preſenting a new Proſpect to the Spectators, as Ser- 
ius has Obſerved (c). | | 
Proſcenium was the Space of Ground juſt before the Scene, 

where the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from 
behind the Scenes to perform (4). 


* 
Ul 


(a) Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib. 3. cap. 13. (6) 161d, (e) In / 
Georg, Jo (d) Roſin. lib. Fo" Cap · 4+ The 


X ' 


44 Of the CITY. Part II. 
The middſe Part, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, was call'd 
Cavea, becauſe twas conſiderably lower than the other Parts; 
whence: perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-Houſes was bor- 
row'd : And Arena, becauſe it us'd to be ſtrown with Sand, to hin- 
der the Performers from flipping. Lipſius has taken Notice, that 
the whole Amphitheatre was often call*d by both theſe Names (a); 
And the Veronueſe (till call the Theatre, which remains almoſt intire 
in that City, the Arena 25 & Aten | 
- There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according to 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firſt Range was call'd Orcheſtra, from py, 
becauſe in that Part of the Grecian Theatres, the Dances were 
perform'd ; the ſecond, Egueſtria; and the other, Popularia (c). 
- Theatres in the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, were only 
temporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſometimes tumbled 
down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (d) and Pliny 92 ſpeak of 
one particularly. Of theſe temporary Theatres, the moſt celebra- 
ted was that of M. Scaurus, mention'd by Pliny (F); the Scenes of 
which were divided into three Partitions one above another; the 
firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like Num- 
ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs: The Top of all had 
ftill the ſame number of Pillars adorn'd with Gilded Tablets. Be- 
tween the Pillars were ſet 3000 Statues and Images of Braſs. The 
 Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure which Curio af- 

terwards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho” inferiour to the 
former in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon Account 
of the Admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ſpa- 
eious Theatres of Wood, ſo order'd with Hinges and other Neceſ- 
faries, as to be able to turn round with very little Trouble. Theſe 
he ſetat firſt Back to Back, for the Celebration of the Stage-Plays 
and ſuch like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that might 
otherwiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the Scenes. Toward the latter 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the two 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphitheatre, in 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators (g). 
Pompey the Great was the firſt that undertook the raiſing of a 
fix d Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; on 
which Account, Tacitus (h) tells us he was ſeverely reprehended for 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo different from that of their Fore-fathers, 


1 


(a) Lip. in Amphitheat. (6) Warcup's Hiſtory of Italy. (c) Caſalius de 
Urb. Rom. & Imp. ſplendore, lib. 2. cap. 5. (a) Lib. 37. (e) Lib. 36. 
eap. IF- (J) Ibid. (g) Ibid. (%) Am, 14. 
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Book I. %. Orr. 


lection of Ovid, upon the Lu of the 


Mec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 


Simpliciter poſitæ, Scena fine arte fuit. 
In Faller ſedit populus de ceſpite factis, 


But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, 


Their Seats of homely 


uncorrupted in ſeveral Parts of [zaly, 


8 2 herboſo colitur fi quando Theatro 


; 
* 
% 


15 


ho were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 
only for the preſent Occaſion, and in ancient Times ſtanding only 
pn the Ground. To this Purpoſe, I can't omit an ingenious Re- 


he liv'd in, by 


Illic quas tulerant, nemorata Palatia, frondes _ 241 


: ualibet hirſutas fronde tegente comas (a). 
No Pillars then of Egypt's coſtly Stone, 
No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, ( 
No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were Throw. 


Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſh'd with humble Green, 
Woncdring they gaz'd on the artleſs Scene : 2 bits 

Turf the Crowd would rear, 
And cover with Green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. 


Juvenal intimates that this good old Cuſtom remain'd dun 


ipſa dierum 


ajeſtas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 


12 


In gremio matris 


Exodium, cum perſone pallentis hiatum 
7 ormidat ruſticus infaus; 


ov ZEquales habitus ullic, ſimilemque videbis 


 Orcheſftram & populum———(b) 
On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 


omparing the honeſt Simplicity of the old Komars, with the 
Vanity and Extravagance of the Modern in this Particular Toke 


Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, | _ 


4 
„. 


3 1 


4 | . 
1 4 


- 


" 


| 


Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; as Pi” va 
The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd. 


And by Tradition is for Wit allow'd: 


The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, ban ct 
And in the Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights.- 


Their Habits (undiſtinguiſh'd-by Degree) 


Are plain, alike; the ſame Simplicity 


Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee. 


2 . 2 = E 7 I 1 


— 


L Mr. Dryden. 


0 Ovid, & Arte Amandi. (b) Fu. Sas, 3. 
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46 Of che City. Part II 
Some Remains of this Theatre of Pawpey, are ſtill to he ſeen x 
Rowe, 3s alſo of thoſe other of Marcellus, Statilins Taurus, Tile 
rin and Titus, the ſecond being almoſt entire (a): 

1 The C:rco's were Places let apart for the Celebration of ſeyen! 
Sorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hexeatter. They were ge. 

nerally oblong, or almoſtin the Shape of s Bow (6), having a Wal 
uite round (6), with Ranges of Seats for the Convenience of the 

Spectators. At the Entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, of 
Liſts, whence they ſtarted; and juſt by them, one of the Meze, ot 
Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther End; to conclude the Race. 

There were ſeveral of theſe Cirei in Rome, as thoſt of Flaminiu, 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus: But the moſt remarkable, as the 
very Name rr was Circus Maximus, firſt built by Tarquini- 
ws Priſcus (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, the 

Breadth the like Number of Acres; with a Trench of ten Foot 

* Geer; and as many broad, to receive the Water; and Seats enough 

N for a Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Men (e). It was extremely 
beautiſied and adorn'd by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Juli 
ur Ceſar, Augnſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajau, and Heliugabalus, 
and enlarg'd to ſuch a Fant ar; Extent, as tobe able to contain in 
their p Seats, two hundred and ſixty Thouſand Spectators (F). 
The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea- Engagements, 
are no where particularly deſcrib'd ; but we may ſuppoſe them 
to be very little different from the Circo's and Amphitheatres, fince 
thoſe ſort of Shows for which they were deſign'd, were often 
Exhibited in the fore-mention'd Places (g); oo == 
Ddeum was a publick Edifice, much after the Mauer of 4 
| Theatre (Y), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercis'd 

before their Appearance on the Stage (). Pliurarch has deſcrib'd 
one of their Odenms at Athens (whence tobe fare the Romans took 


at Top, with a great 11 
Imitation of. the King of Per 
The Stadia were Placesin the Form of 
of Men and Horſes (I). A very Noble one Suetonius (in) tells 
us was iþuilt by Damitian. F 
12; (6) Marlien. Topag. Raw. Apt. lib. 4, cap. 10. 
ſe) Polydor. Virg. de Rer. 9 ee (#) Livy & — ; Hal. 
(#) Diarzſ. lib. 3. ＋ Plin. lib. 36, (4) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. 
4. cap. 13. (h) Fabric. Rom capi 12+. (i) Raſin. lib. 5. cap. 4. ( In 
Fericle, (1) Fabric, Rom, cap. 1a. () In Damit ian. * 
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The Xyſti were Places built after the Faſhion of the Portico's. 
or the Wreſtlers. to exerciſe in (a). 
The Campus Martius, ber on ſo: many Accounts, was a lage 


ler the Name of Tiberiuut. It was call'd Martius EE it had 
een conſecrated by the old Romans to the God N 
Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 


f the moſt div M hts near the 22 For, 

Here the young blemen practis d all manner of Feats of 
\Qivity ; learn 'd . Uſeof all orts of Arms and Weapons. Here 
the Races, either with Chariots or ſingle Horſes, —— FER 
uren. Beſides this, twas nobly adorn'd with the Statues of fa- 
mous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Portico's, and o 


for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from Fo- 
reign 1 — who were not allow'd to enter the City. Several 

of of the ublick Comitia were held in this Field; and or that Pur- 
8 the Septa, or Ovilia, but an Apartment enclos'd with 
here the Tribes or Centuries went in one by one to give 

their 5 5 Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, intimates a 


ole Nga ba] to mnie the Sera a of Marble, and to cover 


them. with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately Portico, 
or Pia xa, all round. we hear no more of this Project, and 


therefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he Was enen, 
Civil Wars wi which Frakes out "EP after. * 1 


. 1 £4 # ay 2 1 Y . FFP #4 if -» 
(9) Fabric. * Op. 12. eats egen 
OG 72 
} = 3 ' 4 * / Fiy 1 : * Y 4 * i 
by " * * 9 & 11 ; 4 264 


"CHAP. v. 
Of the Cie, Senacula, Baſilice , Fora, and Comitium. 
TH E Run Ca. (it ſignifies a Publick Edifice) was of 


two. Sorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Priefts and 
Religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rights and Cere- 


lain-F eld. Iying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſometimes un- 


he continual Sports and Exerciſes perform d here, made i it one 


magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Pablica, or Pac 
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monies belong ging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 


Senateus'd to le,to = about the Publick Concerns of 
the Common- wealth. (a) The Senate could not meet in ſuch ha 


— — 


0 Alen. ab Alex. 1. cap, 16. 1 
| Caria, 


—_— 


| ON : 1 A . ov 
 Caria, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (4) 
and made of the fame Natures a Temple. Sometimes (at lea 
the Curiæ were no diſtinct Building, but only a Room or Hall in 
ſome publick Place; as particularly L:vy (5) and Pliny (c) f 
of a Curia in the Comitium, tho? that it ſelf were no entire 900 
cture. The moſt celebrated Cariæ were, | 
._ Re y 9 built by Tullus Hloſtilius, as Livy (d) informs 
f ͤ FFF 
Erria Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the effeing 
the Death of Julius Cæſar (ec). -. . be? 
 *> Senaculam is ſometimes the Tame as Curia (): To be ſure 
ĩt could be no other than a meeting-place for the Senate, the ſame 
as the Greciaus call'd yepuoia. Sext. Pomp. Feſtus (g) tells us of 
three Senacula; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Con- 
ſultations ; and one without the Limits of the City, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Arnballidors of Fo- 
reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with an 
Admiſſion r | 1 
Lampridius (D) informs us, that the ee Heliogabalu 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe ofthe Women, where, upon 
high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Court. 
The Baſilicæ were very ſpacious and Beautiful Edifices, de. 
fign'd. chiefly for the Cenramoiri, or the Judges to fit in and 
hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellours to receive Clients. The 
Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Reſidence (1). 
Voſſius (k) has obſerv'd, that theſe Baſilicæ were exactly in 
the Shape of our Churches, oblong almoſt- like a Ship; which 
was the Reaſon that upon the Ruin of many of tfem, Chriſtian 
Churches were ſeveral Times rais'd on the old Foundations. 
And very often a whole Baſilica converted to ſuch a pious Uſe. 
And hence, perhaps, all- our great Domo's or Cathedrals, are 
ſtill call'd BA s. 

The Roman Forum, were publick Buildings, about three times 
as long as they were broad. All the Compals of the Forum was 
ſurrqunded with Arch'd Portico's, only ſome Paſſages being left 
for Places of Entrance. They generally contriv'd to have the 
moſt ſtately Edifices all round them, as Temples, Theatres, Ba- 
o 8 | | 


(9) 4.Gel. 1. 14. c.7, (6) Lib. 1. (e) Lib— (4) Lib, 1. (e) $46 


ton. in Ful. Caf. c. 80. (f) Marlian. Topeg. Ant. Rom. lib. 3. cap. 27. 
(g) In voce Senaculum. (+) In vit. Heliogab, (i) Roſin. Ant. 1, 9. c. 7. 


(k) In yoce Baſilica. (1) Lipf. de Mag. Rom. 
e | | | They 


| vs | SE | 
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They were of two ſorts ; Fora Civilia, and Fora Fenalia: The 
firſt were deſign'd for the Ornament of the City, and for the Uſe 
1)Y of publick Courts of Juſtice ; the others were intended for no 
un other end but the Neceſſities and Convenierite of the Inhabitants, 
AY and were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. I believe Lipfius, 
in the Deſcription that has been given above, means only the for- 
mer. Of theſe there were five very conſiderable in Rome: 
Frum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Portico's 
on all ſides by Tarquinius Priſcus. It was call'd Forum Romanum, 
or ſimply Forum, by way of Eminence, on Account of its Anti- 
quity, and of the moſt frequent Uſe of it in publick Affairs. Mare 
tial (a) and Statins (H for the ſame Reaſon give it the Name of 
Forum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c), and of Forum Magnum (d); 
and Her odian 10 calls it T dey ,” αννν , Forum vetus. 
Statius the Poet (/) has given an accurate Deſcription of the 
Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe- back; 
ſet up here by that Emperour. 1 WS 
Forum Fulium, built by Falins Ceſar, with the Spoils taken 
in the Gallick War. The __ Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coſt 
100000 Seſterces; and Dio (4) affirms it to have much exceeded 
rem Auguſt, built by Auguſtus C dir, and reckon'd by Plix 
orum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon Pliny 
de among the Wonders of the City. The moſt remarkable Curio. 
and ſity was the Statues in the two Portico's on each fide of the main 
| he Building. In one, all the Latin Kings, beginning with Aueat; 
ache other, all the Kings of Rome beginning with Romulus, an 
moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Common- wealth, and Auguſtus 
en himſelf among the reſt ; with an Inſcription upon the Pedeſtal 
of every Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and Exploits of the 
; ry Perſon it repreſented (). 3 
. This Forum, as Spartian (4) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
ae Emperour Hadrian. A e | 
orum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (1) relates; 
but finiſh'd and nam'd by the Emperour Nerva. In this Forum, 
let Wl 1 ex ander Severus ſet up the Statues of all the Empe- 
de cours that had been canoniz'd () in imitation of the Con- 
de trivance of Auguſtus, mention'd but now. This Fram. was 
B. call'd 7; ranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a Paſſage 


* (a) Epig. lib. 2. (6) Sylvar. lib. 1. cap. 1. (c) Faſt. 4. (d) Faſt 3. (e) In 
ur. 31. Antonin. (/) Sylv. lib. 1. cap. 1. (g) In Jul. Cef. cap. 26. 
2 6) Dio. lib. 43. (i) Lipſ. de Maguitud. Rom. (k) In vit. Hadrian. 
(t) In Domit. cap. 5. (m) * Se voro. : WO 


to 
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to the other three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Minerva 
the Tutelar Deity of Auguſtus (9) ; upon which Account, per- 
haps, Fabricius (b) attributes the Name of Palladium to the Forum 
of that Emperour. | 
There's ſcarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except an 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption, 
inſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (c). | 
But the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperour 7 rajan, 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. The Cover- 
ing of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Portico's exceedingly beau- 
181 and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Heighth, 
and Chapiters of exceſſive Bigneſs (a). 

Ammiauus Marcellinas, in the Deſcription of Conſtantius his 
Triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
no ordinary Admiration, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, 
and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a Sight 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecſtaſie, and can't 
forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (e). We meet in 
the ſame Place with a very Repartee which Conſtantin 
receiv'd at this time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The Empe 
rour, as he ſtrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this noble 
Pile, ſo he had a particular Fancy for the Statne of Trajan 
Horſe, which ſtood on the Top of the Building, and expreſs 
his Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, ſay 
the Prince, before on talk of getting ſuch a Horſe, will you bt 
pleas'd to build ſuch a Stable to 75 im in . 

The chief Fora Venalia, or kets, were, 

Boarium, for Oxen and Beef, | 

Propertius (g) has a pretty Fancy about this Forum, that it took 

s Name from Hercules Oxen, which he brought from Spaiy, 
and reſcu'd them here, after they had been ſtollen by Cacxs. 
Snarium, for Swine. 

Piſtorium, for Bread. 
Cupediuarium, for Dainties. 
Holitorium, for Roots, Sallads, and ſuch like. 
- The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 
ſerv'd ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitia, which wil 
be deſcrib'd hereafter. | 


1 4 — 1 


— 


() Lipſ. in Magn. Rom. (b) Roma, cap. 7. * ) Marlian, lib. 3 
| Gap. 14. (4) Idem lib. cap. 13. (e) Ammian. Marcollin, Hiſt, lib, 16 
( f Lid. (g) Lib. 4. Eleg. 10. ver. 20, | 2 s 
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he delivers to this Purpoſe. wa 
© The Romans, Whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 
© without a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a ſort 


VU = ol 
KG hs . 2 


Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 
bY Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the 
PORTICO's have ever had an honourable Place. They were 
Structures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, annex'd 
to publick Edifices, Sacred or Civil, as well for Ornament as 
tookMWl Uſe. They generally took their Names either from the Tem- 
pain, ples that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordiæ, Quirini, Hercu- 
lis, &c. Or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, 
Livia, &c. Or from the Nature and Form of the Building, as 
Porticus curva, garage a e : Or from the Shops that 
were kept in them, as Margaritaria, and Argentaria: Or from 
the remarkable Painting in them, as Porticus fears, Europæ, &e. 
which Or elſe from the Places to which they join'd, as Porticus Amphi. 
1 will 4heatrs, Porticus Circi, c. (a). N 8 
Theſe Portico's were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſe, ſeryv- 
ing for the Aſſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 
times the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
took up here their Standing, to expoſe their Goods to Sale; 
i 2 45 „ 


bl () Fabricii Roma, cap. 13. 5 8 Ke 3 
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But the general Uſe that they were put to, was the-Pleaſure of 
walking or riding in them ; in the Shade in Summer, and in 
Winter in the Dry; like the preſent Piazxa's in Italy. Velleing 
Paterculus (a), when he deplores the extreme Corruption of 
Manners that had crept into Rome upon the otherwiſe happy 
Concluſion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the 
Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to out-ſhine one ano- 
ther in the Magnificence of their Portico's, as a great Inſtance of 
their extravagant Luxury. fie 


And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 


Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris porticus, in qua 

Ceſtatur Dominus quoties pluit: Anne 1 
Expectet, ſpargatve luto jumenta recenti? 

Hic potius, namque hic mundæ nitet ungula mulæ. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive, airy Portico; 
Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in ſtate; 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait: 
Or rather not expect the clearing Sun; 
Thro? thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: 
Or ſtaying, *tis not for their Servant's ſake, 
But that their Mules no Prejudice may take. 
5 | | 9 Mr. Charles Dryden, 


ARCHES were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the Reward and 
- Encouragement of noble Enterprizes, erected generally to the 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of 
extraordinary Conſequence abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- 
wealth at home from any conſiderable Danger. At firſt they 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for 
uty or State. But in latter Times no Expences were thought 
too great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner ſplendid 
and magnificent : Nothing being more uſual than to have the 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curiouſly 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cut out on 
the Sides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick; that 
of Camilſus, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of Ceſar, Druſus, 
Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Marble (C). 
As to their Figure, they were at firſt ſemicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were built 


— 


(% Lib. 2. cap. 1. (6) Fabricii Roma, cap. 14+ | : 
| our- 
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four-ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the middle, and lit- 
tle ones on each ſide. Upon the vaulted part of the middle-Gate, 
hung little winged Images, repreſenting Victory, with Crowns 
in their Hands, which when they were let down, they put upon 
the Conqueror's Head as he 7 mas under in Triumph (a). 

The COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 
ties of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 
as the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Victo 
or Exploit, after they had been a long time in Uſe for the chief 
Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men ; as may be gathered 
from Homer, Ihad. 16. where ; 85 when ſhe's foretelling the 
Death of Sarpedon, and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him into 
his own Country to be buried, has theſe Words ; 


I 2 , , 7 y | 
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There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 
A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have 
| been extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work; and 
en, MF therefore deſerve a particular — | 

The former was ſet up in the middle of Trajams Forum, be- 
nd ing compos'd of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, but ſo 
curiouſly cemented, as to ſeem one intire natural Stone. The 
of Heighth was 144 F re Eutropius (b) ;tho* Marlian(c) 
N- WW ſeems to make them but 128: Yet they are really reconcil'd, if 
e ve ſuppoſe one of them to have n the Meaſure from the Pil- 
lar it ſelf, and the other from the Baſs. It is aſeended on the In- 
zht ade by 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for 
did WF the Admiſſion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
the W Marble ; in which are expreſs'd all the noble Actions of the Em- 
ly perour, and particularly the Dacian War. One may ſee all over 
on the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &&'c. and 
nat W all manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords 
/u5, Spears, Daggers, Belts, c. together with the ſeveral Offices and 

Employments of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſame 
ne meaſuring out a Place for the Tents, an others making a - 


„ 


(e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 14. (6) Hiſt. ib. 8. (e) Lib. 3. cap, 13. 
ur- D 3 | Trium 
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Triumphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleſt Ornament of this Pil. 
lar, was the Statue of Trajan on the Top, of a Gigantick Bigneſs ; 
being no leſs than Twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in a 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left Hand 
a Scepter, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his 
- own Aſhes were repoſited after his Death (4). | 
The Column of Antoninus was rais d in Imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one Reſpect, that *twas 176 Foot high (c); 
For the Work was much inferiour to the former, as being under- 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aſcent on the 
Infide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. The 
Sculpture and other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature as 
thoſe of the firſt : And on the Top ſtood a Coloſſus of the Empe- 
rour naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (d). | 
Both theſe Columns are ſtill ſtanding at Rome; the former mot 
entire. But Pope Siætus the firſt, inſtead of the Two Statues of 
the Emperours, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (e). | 
Among the Columns we mult not paſs by the Miliarium au- 
reum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, Erected by Auguſtus C zſar, 
at which all the High-ways of Italy met, and were concluded (f), 
From this they counted their Miles, at the End of every Mile ſet- 
ting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of F*;mas ab Urbe 
Lapis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. Laſſels informs us, is 
ſtill to be ſeen. | h | 
Nor muſt we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Ovid. 


r a tergo ſummum brevis area Circum, 
Eſt ibi non paruæ parva columna note : 
Hinc ſolet bf manu belli prenuncia mitti 
In regem & gentem, cùm placet arma capi (Z). 
Behind the Circus on the level Ground 5 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd. 
Hence tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 
Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 


But thoſe who admire” Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior 
tothe Colunina Roſtrata, ſet up to the Honour of C. Duilius, when 
he had gain'd ſo famous a Victory over the Cartbhaginian and Sic 
lian Fleets, A. U. C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of the Veſ- 
ſels taken in the Engagement. This is ſtill to be ſeen in Rome, 


— 


(a). Fabricius. 6. 7. (6). Caſalius Par. 1. c. 11. (e) Mavlian. l. 6, c. 13 
(4)16, (4) Caſal. Far. r. c. 11. (J) Marian, l. 3. c. 18. ( Oui * 
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and never fails of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſcrip- 
tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old Way of Writing 
in the early Times of the Common- wealth, Beſides this ancient 
and moſt celebrated one, there were ſeveral other Columnæ roſtratæ 


erected on like Occaſions; as particularly four by Auguſtus Cæſar 
after the Actian Defeat of Antony To theſe Virgil alludes; 


Addam & navali ſurgentes ere columnas (a), 


The Deſign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 


Explication: The Shane 0 them cannot be better underſtood 
than by the following Deſcription of the Poet, | | 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undique ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit Arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias ; tibi magne Tropheum 
Bellipotens : aptat rorantes ſanguine , 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſeæ thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locts : chypeumque ex are ſiniſtræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum (b). 


And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round; 
The Trunk he faſten'd in a riſing Ground: 

And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 

The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentius won: 

Above the Creſt was plac'd, - that drop with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God; 

His ſhatter'd Spears ſtuck round: The Corſlet too, 
Pierc'd in Twelve places hung deform'd below: 

While the Left-ſide his maſſy Target bears, 

The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars, 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd after the Cimbric War, 
till remaining at Rome, we have this Account in Fabricius: The 
are Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them is 
cover'd with a Scaly Carſlet, with Shields and other Military Orna- 
ments : Fu before it, is ſet a young Man in the Poſture of a Captive 
with his Hands tyed behind him, and all round are winged Images of 
Vickory. The other is ſet out with the common Military Garb, having 
a Shield of an unequal Round, ana ſ uo Helmets, one open and 
adorned with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts, On the ſame 
Trop is the Shape of a Soldier's Coat, with ſeveral other Deſigns, 
which by reaſon of the Decay of the Marble, are very difficult tobe 
diſcovered (c). | | | 


— + W 


() Georg, z. (6) Virg: 2455 (6) Fabricius, cap. 14. 
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CHAP. VII. | 
Of the Bagnio's, Aquæducts, Cloacæ, and Pub- 
lick Ways. 


Here cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Magnificence, or 
rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnicls, 
Ammianus Marcellinas obſerves (a), that they were built 77 mo- 
dum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces ; But the great Vale/ins 
(5) judges the Word Proviuciarum to be a Corruption of Piſci- 
zarum. And tho? this Emendation does in ſome Meaſure exte- 
nuate one part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledg'd 
ainſt them, from the Authority of that Paffage of the Hiffo- 
rian ; yet the prodigious Accounts that we have of their Orna- 
ments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cenſure 
no leſs favourable than the former. Seneca ſpeaking of the 
Luxury of his Country-men in this Reſpect, complains, That 
they were arriv'd to ſuch a Pitch of Niceneſs and Delicacy, as 
to ſcorn to ſet their Feet on any thing but precious Stones (c). 
And Ply wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive to ſee the 
Degeneracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women muft have 
their Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (4). But a Deſcription 
from a Poet, may, perhaps, be more diverting; and this Szazins 
has obliged. us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudins 
Etruſcus, Steward to the Emperour Claudius. 


Nil ibi plebeium : nuſquam Temeſæa videbis 
Ara, ſed Argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus iuſtat 
Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's vulgar: not the faireſt Braſs 
In all the glittering Stffture claims a Place. 
From Silver-Pipes the happy Waters flow, 
In Silver-Ciſterns are receiv'd below. 


— 


% Ammian, Marcell. lib, 16, () Nota ad Locum, (e) Epift. $6. 
(4) Lib. 33. cap. 12. 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix'd in wonder on the ſhining Brim; 


Surveys its Riches, and admires its State ; 
Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Seat. 


. 4 
| " „ 
4 
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The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Emperours 
Diocleſian and Antoninus Caracalla; great part of which are 
ſtanding at this Time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beauti- 
ful and ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign Marble, 
the curious vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious Number of 
ſpacious Apartments, and a Thouſand other Ornaments and 

onveniencies, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Traveller as any other 
Antiquities in Rome. x 

To theſe may be added the Nymphea; a kind of Grottos ſacred 
to the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues, which adorn'd th or 
from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their Name 
is evidently derived. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucas Holſte- 
nius on the old Picture of a Nympbæum dug up at the Founda- 
tion of the Palace of the Barberiui, is to be met with in the fourth 
Tome of Grævius's Theſaurus, p. 1800. | 

The Aguæducts were, without Queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Frontinus, a Roman 
Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the cleareſt 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt Invention of 
them is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C. 441, who brought 
Water into the City by a Channel of Eleven Miles in Length. 
But this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperours and other Perſons; ſeveral of 
which were cut thro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 
ments for above Forty Miles together; and of ſuch an height, 
that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro them without the leaſt Difficulty (a). But this is meant 
only of the conſtant Courſe of the Channel ; for the Vaults and 
Arches were in ſome Places 109 Foot high (5). Procopius (c) 
makes the Aquedads but Fourteen : Victor (4) has enlarg'd the 
Number to Treaty : In the Names of them the Waters only 
were mention'd; as Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &c. 

The noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on the Aqueduct, in 
his ingenious Itinerary : 

(a) Erocopius, de bell. Goth lib. 1. (6) Sext, Ful. Frontin. (e) De bells 
Goth, lib. 1. (d) Deſcrip. Urb. Region. | 
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Quid guar aerio pendentes fornice rivos 
Qua vis imbriferes tolleret Iris agua Leng 
Hos potins dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes, | | 
ale Giganteum Græcia laudat opus (a). 


What ſhould I fing how lofty Waters flow 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, | 
While conquer'd Iris yields with her unequal Bow ? 
Bold 7yphon here had ſpar'd his Strength and Skill, 
And reach'd Jove's Walls from any fingle Hill. 


But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum, were the 
Chace, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and Filth, 
And becauſe no Authority can be better than his, we may venture 
fo borrow the whole Account of them from the ſame Place, 
Cloacæ, Opus omnium maximum, &c. 

The Cloacæ, the greateſt of all the Works, he contrived by 
* undermining and cutting thro' the Seven Hills upon which 
© Romeis ſeated, making the City hang, as it were, between Hex 
© yen and Earth, and capable of being ſail'd under: M. Agripps 
© in his Edileſhip, made no leſs than Levin Streams meet toge- 
ther under Ground in one main Channel, with ſuch a rapid Car: 
F rent, as to carry all before them that they met with in their 
* Paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violently ſwell'd with im- 
moderate Rains, they beat with exceſſive Fury againſt the Pa- 
F ving at the Bottom, and on the Sides, Sometimes in a Flood, 
* the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their Courſe; and then the 
* two Streams encounter with all the Fury imaginable ; and 
P — the Works preſerve their old Strength, without any ſenſible 
9 e. Sometimes huge Pieces of Stone and Timber, or ſuch 
* like Materials, are carried down the Channel, and yet the Fa- 
$ brick receives no Detriment. Sometimes the Ruins of whole I / 
Buildings deſtroy'd by Fire or other Caſualties, preſs heavily 
upon the Frame. Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the 
$ yery Foundations, and yet they ſtill continue impregnable al- 
F moſt 8oo Years ſince they were firſt laid by Tarquinius (b). 

Very little inferiour to the Works already mention'd, were 
5 Publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge, to a great 
Diſtance from the City on all Sides. They were generally paved 
with Flint; tho' ſometimes, and eſpecially without the City, 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all Reſpects, was W— 
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" (ﬆ) Rail, Iinerar, lib. 1. (6) Plin, lib. 36. cap. 1. 
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ime ae Tre the Claacæ. This way cartied to i 100 : 
Length, that Procopins eee it 2 very good five Days Jour- 
jey to reach the End: And Lipſius () computes it at 350 Miles. 
\n Account of as much of this Way as lies between — and 
5 ples, the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Jarum, 


has oblig'd us with in his Letters (c): He tells us, tis Twelve 
oot broad; all made of huge Stone, moſt of them Blue; and 
they are generally a Foot and a half large on all Sides. And pre- 
{ently after, admiring the extraordinay Stre of the Work, 
he ſays, That tho! it has laſted above 1800 Vears, yet, in moſt 
Places, *tis for ſeveral Miles (4) together as intire as when it 
Ith, was firſt made. And as to the Via Flaminia, the next Cauſ 
ure of Note, the ſame Author obſerves, That tho? it be not ind 
ce, Wo intire as the former, yet there is enough left to raiſe a juſt 
dea of the Roman Greatneſs. | | 
I muſt defire leave to conclude this Subject with the ingeni- 
ich Nous Epigram of Fauus Vitalis, an Italian Poet. af 2 


eq: | £4 
22 Quid Romam in media queri s novus advena Ro 
ge- Et Rome in Roma nil reperis media? © . 


ur- Aſpice murorum moles, præruptaque ſaxa, 
w Obrutaque horrent! vaſta Thee fits ſy 1 
m. Hac ſunt Roma: Viden velut ipſa caduuera tant 


a. Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa mina: . 
od, Vicit ur hæc mundum, niſa eft ſe vincere : vi- 1 
the A ſe non victum ne quid in orbe foret. ts 
nd WM Hinc victa in Roma victriæ Roma ills ſepulta eſt, 
ble Atque eadem vidrix victaque Roma fruit. 


ch Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
7 2 uoque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquis. 
Diſce hi 
E 


ole inc quid poſſit fortuna; immotà labaſcunt, 
ily t que perpetuo ſunt agitata munent. 
the , { 


al- To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger, art thou come, 

And find'ſt no Mark, within Rome's Walls, of Rome? 
ere See here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 
eat And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas'd : 
ed See the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, 
ty, And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſnow'd: 
. 


(4) De Bell. Goth. ub. I, (6) De Magn, Rom. (e) Letter 4th, () 1619, 
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60 Of the CITY. Part II 
; This, this is Rome: Her haughty Carcaſs ſpread Ts 
Still awes in Ruin, and — when dead. 
The Subject World firſt took from her their Fate; | 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd, yet 
| Her ſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu d, to make the Work compleat. 
But ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, 
| That conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer'd loſt. 
. Fet rolling Tiber ſtill maintains his Stream, 
4 Swell'd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 
Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles muſt waſte ; 
While Things that ever move, for ever laſt, 
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f the RELIGION of the Romans. 
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CHA PL | 
Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans 


in General. 


HAT RELIGION is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
a6 Eſtabliſhing of Civil Government, is a Truth ſo far 


Romans, it has been univerſally agreed, That Vir- 
tue and Fortune were ingag'd in a ſort of noble Contention for 
the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs of that People. - 
And a Judge not ſuſpected of Partiality in the Caſe, has conelud- 
ed the latter to be only a Conſequence of the former. For Reli- 
gion, ſays he (a), produc'd good Laws, good Laws good Fortune, 
and good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertook. Nor. 
perhaps, has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much too high, when he 
tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, never was the Fear of 
Cod more emmently conſpicuous than in that Republick (a 
"Twas this Conſideration which made the great St. Auſtin 
ſerve (c), That God would not give Heaven to the Romans, 


—ů at, 


OT I 
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(a) Machiavel's Diſcourſe on Livy, lib. . cap. 11. - (6) 16d, (e) De 
Cruitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 15. - N , 
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pbeæcauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them the Empire of tie 
World becauſe they were Virtuous. And indeed, in their mon 
general Virtues their Practice inclin'd rather to the Exceſs thanths 

Peteck: Thus were they devout to Supenſtition ; valiant to: 
Contempt of Life, and an inconſiderate courting of Danger: Fry 
gal and Temperate in the firſt Ages, to a voluntary Abſtinence 
from agrecable Pleaſures and Convenience; Conſtant, ſevery 


tiches, ko the Occafion of their own Ruin, and rather Rigorom x 
than Juſt. A tedious Account of the Decii, Regulus, Fabricin the 


Curius, Scævola, &c. would be needleſs even to a School-boy, 
who is ſetdom unfurniſhed with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. © * 
But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble Saying of Cicer, 

to this Purpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of the Araſj- 
ces: Quam volumns licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemus; tame 
nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pœnos, ust 
artibus Græcos; nec denique hoc ipſo hnjus Gentis & Terre domeſtin 
wativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & Latinos, ſed Pietate ac Religione, atqu 
hac una ſapientia quud Deorum immortalium Numine omnia rej 
gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimy 
But *twill naturally be objected, That whatever Harangues we 
make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated Virtue 
of the old Romans, they at laſt degenerated into the moſt lux 
rious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page of thei 
own Satyriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; beſide 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and other Writer, 
Now tho* Lip/zns has undertaken to bring them off clear from 
all ſuch Imputations ; yet, I think, we muſt be forc'd to alloy, 
that they did indeed debaſe the noble and generous Spirit ot 
their Anceſtors ;.and this Corruption was, without Doubt, the 
only Cauſe of the Declenſion and final Ruin of the Empire. But 
as we are not to give over the Cauſe of Virtue on Account of the 
Debauchery of latter Times, ſo we have little Reaſon to exaltthe 
eminent Qualities of the old Romans to ſo high a Pitch as ſome 
imagine, There's no Neceflity of making a Hero of every Con- 
ful, or fancying every one who was eminently ſerviceable to the 
Republick, to have been a Perfon of conſummated Virtne. 80 
that when we meet in Roman Authors ſuch extravagant En- 
comiums of their Anceſtors, we may conclude, that what Horace 
has obſerv'd in reference to Poetry, will hold altogether as well 
n this Caſe: The Generality of People being ſo ſtrangely, tran- 
ſported with the Love and Admiration of Antiquicy, that no- 


re! 
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thing was more uſual than to meet with ſuch a Perſon as he 


(ui 


* 


deſcribes, 
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| ui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem æſtimat annis, 
iraturque mbil niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 


That when he'd try a Man's Pretence to Fame, 
Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name: | 
Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine; 
And only likes what Death has made Divine. 


ou For we may often obſe erve, that their very Panegyri cks upon 


cute honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, re- 


0h En them rather as a ſort of rude, unpoliſh'd age than as 


erſons eminent for any noble Endowments, So Juvenal, Sat. 14: 
ers, a 
101 Satnrabat glebula talis, _ ET. 
men Patrem ipſum turbamque caſe ; qua fta jacebat  _ 
ler Lor, & infantes Iudebant quatuor, unus 1 
ftir Vernula, tres domini: Sed maguts fratribus horum 
qu A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cœna | 
ry Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus olle. 3 
Nau, Ee GE WE abt 22S 4 Ht | 1 
We his little Spot of Earth, well till'd, 
tues A numerous Family with plenty fill'd. 


l. The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 
thei Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with Content ; 


des Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 


ten A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. b 


rom The Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould ; 

OV, The Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold; 

t of Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
the To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 
Fell to, wit 8 Joy, on homely Food, 


f the And their large Veins beat ſtrong with wholſom Blood. 
tthe "ME "OY Mr. Jobn Dryden, Jun. 
ome 


on · WM But the Account which Perſius gives us of Titus jo 
, 5 eld Country DiQator, has ſomething more of Ridiculous in it. 


En: Und: Remus, ſulcogue terens Dentalia Quinti, 
race J trepida ante boves Dictatorem induit uxor; 
, tua aratra domum Lictor tulit (a. 


no- — — ' , — 1 N 
s be (6) P. Sat, 1. | 
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pPerci, ſacred to Pan the God of the Country, and particularly 


Met by his trembling Wife returning home, 


ons, and yet has employ'd ſo many Pens to explain it. 


> 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintins born, 
Whoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn, 


And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Rome. | 
She wip'd the Sweat from the DiQator's Brow ; | 
And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw ; 

The Lictors bore in State their Lord's triumphant Plough. 


Mr. Dryden 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Characder 
and Commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Mon. 
fieur St. Euremont, That the excellent Citizens hd among the 
ancient Romans, and the moſt accompliſh*d Generals among the 
latte r 7 a) > 


(%] RefleQ upon the Genius of the Roman People, cap. 4. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii and 
Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers. 


E Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, the 
chief Subjects that ſtill remain relating to Religion, arc 

the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals: For it would be 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition about 
the Deities ; a Matter that is involv'd in ſo many endleſs Fidii- 


Luperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the Lu- 


of Shepherds. ag had their Name from the Deity they. at- 
tended on, call'd in Greek AuxaiG; probably from avuz©r a Woll, 
in Latin Lu us; becauſe the chief — rmens of Pan was the 

x er. _ ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep that he 
Tupercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſerves, 

appears to have been a Feaſt of Purification, being 
folemniz'd on the Die, Neſaſti, or Non-Court-Days of the 
Month February, which derives its Name from februo to pargie 
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And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently call'd a 

Febrnaca (a). | | _ 

The Ceremony was very ſingular and ſtrange. 
In the firſt Place, there was a Sacrifice kill'd of Goats and a 

| Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 
ther, ſome of the Luperci ſtaiu'd their Fore-heads with the bloody 
Knife, while others wip'd it off with Locks of Wool dipp'd in 
Milk ; The Boys mult always laugh after their Fore-heads have 

en, WM been wip'd : This done, having cut the Goats Skins into Thongs, 
they run about the Streets all naked but their Middle, and laſh 

ter WY all that they meet in their Proceſſion. The young Women never 

on: take any Care to avoid the Stroaks, but rather offer themſelves of 

the their own Accord, fancying them to be great Helpers of Concep= ., 

the tion and Delivery (5). They run naked, becauſe Pan is always 
painted ſo. They ſacrificed a Goat, becauſe the ſame Deity was 
ſuppos'd to have Goat's Feet; which gave Occaſion to his common 
Epithet of Capripes. As for the Dog we meet with in the Sacri- 
fice, *twas added as a neceſſary Companion of a 8 and 

7 becauſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves 
Some have fancied with Plutarch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 
ſtituted in Honour of the Wolf that preſerv'd Romulus and Remus. 
Others carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
ere brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of Hnueas. 

nd There were two Comin of the Luperci, the Fabiani and 
Quntiliant ; one for Romulus, the other for Remus: They took 
their Names from Fabius and —— two of their Maſters 
or Chief Prieſts (c). Dion. Caſſius tells us, that a third ſort of 

the BY preſts deſign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were in- 

arc I ſituted by the Senate to the Honour of Julius Ceſar (d). 
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be Snetonius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites and 
95 Ceremonies reſtor'd by Au * And Onuph. Panimius aſſures us 


they Continu'd in Rome till the Time of the Emperor Anaſtaſius. 
2. Potitii and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
fame Author, upon the following Account: | | 
a WW After the killing of Cacus, a Gyant that had ſtole ſome of 


lt, i Herculess Cattle, the Booty that he brought through 1zaly, 5.4 
= from Spain; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 


| gathering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him ".. 
before Evander. The King, after Examination, finding him to 
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bein all Reſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother, the Propheteſ 


Carmenta, had told him ſhould come into 1zaly, and be afterwardz 
a God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offer 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoke ; ordain- 
ing, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a Solemn 
manner every Year. The Performance of theſe Rites he com- 
mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the No- 
bleſt Families, and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There goes 
a Story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the Sacri- 
fice, 15 as to loſe their Share in the Entrails, they were, by way 
of Puniſhment, debarr'd from ever taſting them for the future: 
And hence ſome derive their Name from d, Hunger. But 
this I take to be but a trifling Fancy; for we may as well derive 
Potitii from potiri, becauſe they enjoy'd the Entrails, as Pinari 
from, 74v2, becauſe they wanted them. 
We meet with ſomething very remarkable of the Potitii in 
Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus (b): 
hat when, upon Application made to 2 Claudius the 
Cenſor, they got Leave to have their Hereditary Miniſtry dif 
charg'd by Servants, in the Compaſs of one Year the whole F 
mily was entirely extin&, tho' no leſs than fray of them were 
luſty young Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes as a Judy: 
ment for his Part in the Offence. | 
Acca Laurentia, Romulus his Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a Ver 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: Her 
Twelve Sons aſſiſting her always in the Solennity. At laſt ſbe 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus, to 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpe&, offer'd himſelf to fill up the 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Fratr:s 
Arvales, This Order was in great Repute at Rome; they held the 
2 am always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon Account 
m 


priſonment, Baniſhment, or any other Accident (c). The) 


wore on their Heads, at the Time of the Solemnity, Crowns made 


of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Laurentia at firſt preſented 
Romulus with ſuch an one 695 Some will have it, that it was 
their Buſineſs to take Care of the Boundaries, and the Diviſions 
of Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that might happen 
about them: The Proceſſions or Perambulations made under thell 
Guidance, — term'd Ambarvalia: Others make a diffetent 
Order, inſtituted for that Purpoſe, and call'd Sodales Arvales, ol 
the ſame Account as the Fratres Arvales. 


1 
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HP. III. 
Of the Augurs, Auguries, Cc. 


HE Invention of Soothſaying is generally attributed to the 
Chaldeans ; from them the paſs'd to the Erecians; the 
Grecians deliver'd it to the Tuſcaus, and they to the Latius and the 
Romans. The Name of the Augurs is deriv'd by ſome, ab Aviiins 
geſtu; by others ab Avium garritu: Either from the Motion and 
Actions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Birds. Romulus 
was himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (a), and there- 
fore as he divided his City into Three Tribes, ſo he conſtituted 
Three Auge, One for every Tribe. There was a Fourth added 
ſome time after, probably by Servius Tullius, who increas'd the 
Tribes to that Number. Theſe Four being all choſen out of the 
Patricii or Nobility, in the Year of the City 454, the Tribunes of 
the People, with much Difficulty, procur'd an Order, that Five 
Perſons, to be elected out of the Commons, ſhould be added to 
the College (C). Afterwards Sylla the Dictator, A. U. C. G7 I, made the 
number up Fifteen (c). The eldeſt of theſe had the Command of 
the reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter Collegii (d.) 

Their Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 
&c. And to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or preju- 
dicial to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common-wealth: 
Upon this Account they very often occafion'd the diſplacing of 
Magiſtrates, the deferring of Publick Aſſemblies, &'c. when- 
ever the Omens proy'd unlucky. | 

Before we proceed to the ſeveral kinds of Auguries, it may not 
be ee to give an Account of the two chief Terms by which 
they are diſtinguiſh'd in Authors, dextra and ſiniſtra. Theſe being 
differently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and very often by the 
Latins themſelves, (who ſometimes ſpeak agrecably to the Grecian 
Cuſtoms, ſometimes according to their own,) have given Occaſion 
to many Miſtakes, which may be all clear'd up by this eaſy Ob- 
ſervation ; that the Greeks and Romans both deriving the Happi- 
neſs of their Omens from the Eaſtern Quarter, the former turn 
towards the North, and ſo had the on their 7 4 Hand, 
the latter towards the South, and therefore had the on their 
Left. Vid, Bullenger. de Augur. & Auſpic. Ia. G2 


(a) Plutarch. in Rom, (b) Liv. lib. 10. (c) Florus Epitom. Liv. lib. 89. 
| re 
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There are Five ſorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors, 


1. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Lightning, 


Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whether 
it came from the Right or the Left : Whether the Number of 
Stroaks were even or odd, &c. Only the Maſter of the College 
could take this ſort of Augury (a). | 

2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of av; 
and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations from 
their chattering or ſinging, others from their flying. The former 
they call'd Oſcines, the latter Prepetes. Of the firſt ſort were Crows, 
Pies, Owls,C&c.of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both theſe ſorts of Auguries, the Obſerver ſtood 
upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar to his 
Office, call'd Læna, and turning his Face towards the Eaſt, 
mark'd out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarggrs, with his 
Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one End: 
This done, he ſtay'd waiting for the Omen; which never figni- 
fied any thing unleſs confirm'd by another of the fame ſort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this purpoſe, 
The manner of divining from them was as follows : Betimes in 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, call 
from hence Pullarius, (tho' perhaps the Keeper of the Chickens 
had rather that Name,) in the firſt place commanding a genen 
Silence, order'd the Penn to be open'd, and threw down a handful 
of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did not immediately run flut- 
tering to the Meat ; if they ſcatter'd it with their Wings ; if they 
went by without taking notice of it, 'or if they flew away, the 
Omen was reckon'd unfortunate, and to portend nothing but Dan- 

er or Miſchance: But if they leap'd preſently out of the Penn and 
fel to ſo greedily as to let ſome of their Meat drop out of theit 
Mouths upon the Pavement, there was all the Aſſurance in the 
World of Happineſs and Succeſs (6). This Augury was call'd Tri. 
udium, quaſi Terri-pavinm, from ſtriking the Earth: The old 
ord pavire ſignifying as much as ferire. We meet with Tripu- 
dium Soliſtimum, and Tripudiam Sontvium in Feſtus, both deriv'd 
from the Crumbs 3 to the Ground. 

4. From Beaſts. eſe, as Roſinus reckons them up, were 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Welch 
and Mice. The general Obſervations about them were, Whe- 
ther they appear'd in a ſtrange Place, or croſs'd the Way; or, 
whether they run to the Right or the Left, c. | 


— 


_ (4) Alex, ab Alex, lib. 5, cap- 19. (5) Idem, lib. 1. cap. 29. 2 
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F. The laſt ſort of Divination was from what they calPd Diræ, 
or unuſual Accidents to any Perfon or Place: As Sneezing, Stum- 
bling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
Saltupon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, o. 

We may obſerve, that tho? any Augur might take an Obſer- 
vation; yet the judging of the Omen was left to the Deciſion of 
the whole College (a). 2 

Cicero has ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
about the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. | 

The learned Mr. O. V. has taken notice, that the Emperors 
aſſum' di the Office of Augurs, as well as of: Poxtiffs, as appears 
from ſeveral Coins of Julius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, V. eras, &Cc, 
which have the Augurs Enſigns upon then. 


EC DTT 
| CRP FT. 
Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 


THE Aruſpices had this Name ab aris aſpiciendis, from lookin 
upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were call'd 
Extiſpices: They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrow'd the 
Inſtitution from the Txſcans. The Tuſcans receiv'd it, as the gene- 
ral Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ſtrangely plough'd up out 
of the Ground, who oblig'd them with a Diſcovery of all the My- 
ſteries belonging to this Art (. ) At firſt only the Natives of Taſcany 
exercis*d this Office at Rome ; and therefore the Senate made an 
Order, That twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility ſhould 
be ſent into that Country to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 
monies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief Part (c). 
The Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer d 
in Sacrifice, and by them to divine the Succeſs of any Enterprize, 
They took their Obſervatiqns from Four Appearances. 

1. From the Beaſts before they were cut up. | 

2. From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. 

3. From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning. 

4 From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine 
and Water that they us'd in the Sacrifice. | 

In the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took Notice, Whe- 
ther they were forcibly dragg'd to the Altar ; whether they got 
looſe out of the Leaders Hands; whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 


(4) Alex.ah Alex. 1.1, c. 29. (6) 1 de Div. I. 2. (e) Id. de Div. I. r. 
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or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they receiv'd it; Whe. 
ther they died with a great deal of Difficulty; all which, with 
ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate: Or Whether, on 
the other ſide, they follow'd the Leader without Compulſion; 
receiv'd the Blow without Strugling and Reſiſtance ; Whether 
they died eaſily, and ſent out a great tity of Blood, which 
gave equal Aſſurance of a Proſperous Event. 8 
In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerv d the Colour of the Parts, 
and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counted 
highly unfortunate: A little, or a lean Heart was always unlucky: 
if the Heart was wholely miſſing, nothing could be thought more 
fatal and dreadful ; as it happen'd in two Oxen together, offer 
by Julius ark a little before his murder; if the Entrails fell tat 
out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were beſmear'd more than WM al! 
ordinary with Blood; if they were of a Pale livid Colour, they Wl f 
portended ſudden Danger and Ruin. PS Fawn A 
As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it farniſh'd them with a good 
Omen, if it gather'd up violently, and preſently conſum'd the 
Sacrifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without any 
mixture of Smoak, and not diſcolour'd with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but run uy 
directly in the Shape of a Pyramid, On the contrary, it always 
portended Misfortunes, if at firſt it requir'd much Pains to light 
it; if it did not burn upright, but rolPd into Circles, and left 
void Spaces between them; if it did not preſently catch hold on 
the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from one Part to 
another; if it happen'd to be ſpread about by the Wind, or to 
be put out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſumed. 
In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were to 
abſerve, whether they had their due Quantity, their proper 
Taſte, Colour, and Smell, &c. , 
There were ſeveral leſſer Signs which ſupply'd them with 
Conjectures, too inſignificant to be here mentioned. 
Moſt of theſe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil, Georg. 3. v. 486. 
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' Sepe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, 
| Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vittã, 
Inter cundantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. 
Aut fs quam ferro mactaverat ante Sacerdas, 
Inde neque impaſitis ardent altaria fibris, 
Ne reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates : 
Ac viæ ſuppoſiti tinguntur ſanguine cultri, 
Summaque jejuna os infuſcatur arena, 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs'd, 
Trimm'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſs'd, 
Sunk of himſelf without the Gods Command, | 
Preventing the flow Sacrificer's Hand: 
Or, by the Holy Buther if he fell, 
Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretell : 
Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 
But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoak forbad the Sacrifice, 
Scarcely the' Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the Black Poyſon ſtain'd the Sandy Floor. 


| [Mr. Dryden. 

Yet the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not reſtrain'd to the Al- 
tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal Right to the explaining 
all other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them often con- 
ſulted by the Senate on extraordinary Occaſions ; Or if the Roman 
Aruſpices fay under a Diſrepute, others were ſent for out of Taſca- 
xy, where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd, as it was firſt invented. 

The College of Araſpices as wel as thoſe of the other Reli- 
gious Orders had their Particular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 
the Memorials of Thunders and Lightnings, the Taſcan Hiſto- 
ries, and the like. ; 

There are but Two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Poxtifices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pons, and 
facere ; becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, and 
had the Care of its Repair; or from Poſſe and facere; where facere 
muſt be interpreted to ſignifie the ſame as Offerre, and Sacrificare. 
The firſt of theſe is the moſt receiv'd Opinion; and yet Plutarch 
himſelf hath call'd it abſurd (2). At the firſt Inſtitution of them 
by Numa, the Number was confin'd to Four, who were conſtant- 
b choſe out of the Nobility, till the Vear of the City 454, when 
Five more were order'd to be added out of the Commons, at the 
fame Time as the Azgars received the like Addition And as the 
Augurs had a College, ſo the Pontiſices too were ſettled in ſuch a 
Body. And as Sy/laafterwards added Seven 2 ſo he added 
as many Pontifices to the College: The firſt Eight bearing the 
Name of Pontiſices majores, and the reſt of minores. 

The Office of the Pontiſices, was to give Judgment in all Cauſes 
relating to Religion; to inquire into the Lives and Manners of 
the Inferior Prieſts, and to puniſn them if they ſaw Occaſion; to 
preſcribe Rules for publick Worſhip ; to regulate the Feaſts, Sa- 
crifices, and all other Sacred Inſtitutions. 7zlly, in his Oration to 
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them for his Houſe, tells them, that the Honour and Safety of N 
the Common: wealth, the Liberty of the People, the Houſes and and 
Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themſelves were all ¶ cau! 
entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſdom Nof 


and Management. ag 
The Malter or Superintendent of the Pontifices was one of the Tui 
moſt honourable Offices in the Common-wealth. Nama, when Ser 
he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignity, ! 
as Plutarch informs us; tho' Livy attributes it to another Perſon Ml ti 
of the fame Name. Feſtus his Definition of this great Prieſt is, per 
Jude atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumque, The wa: 
Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Humane Affairs. Upon this bor 
Account all the Emperours, after the Examples of Julius Ceſar n 
and Aauguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or at teat tel 
uſed the Name. And even the Chriſtiau Emperours for ſome Ar 
Time, retain'd this in the Ordinary Enumeration of their Ti- to 
tles; till the Time of Eratian, who (as we learn from (a) Zoſrmns) | 

_ abſolutely refus'd it. bs | PS, 
Hohdore 1 ( does not queſtion but this was an infallible WM 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to this on 

Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. | 


(a) Hiftor. lib. 4. (6) De rerum invent. lib. 4. Cap. 14. 


„„ 132 C0 FS 
Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales and 
| 559 Sadales. | 


"HE Name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the 

former. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pilamines from 
Pilens, a ſort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feſtus and Ser- 
vius will have it a Contraction of Filamines, from Filum; and tell 
us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they took 
up a lighter Faſhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread about their 
Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamina or Flameum, 
a ſort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; tho 
this generally ſignifies a Woman's Veil. Reſinus and Mr. Dodwell 
declare for the Second of theſe Opinions; Polydore Virgil has 
given his Judgment in Favour of the third (a). 


(a) De invens. rer. lib. 4. cap. 14. 
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Numa at firſt diſcharged ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, 
ind deſign'd that all his Succeſſors ſhould do the like: But be- 
cauſe he thought the greateſt Part of them would partake more 
of Romulus his Genius than his own, and that their being en- 
raged in War-like Enterprizes, might incapacitate. them for this 
runction, he inſtituted theſe Flamines to take Care of the ſame 
Services, Which by right belong'd to the Kings (a. 

The only three conſtituted at firſt, were Flamen Dialis, Mar, 
tial:s, and Quirinalis, The firſt was ſacred to Jupiter; and a 
Perſon of the higheſt Authority in the Common-wealth. - He 
was obliged to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as 
honour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
which are reckon'd up at large by Gellius (H. The fameAnthor 
tells us that the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Haminica, 
ard was intruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies peculiar 
to her Place. | W 

But, to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
dminiſh'd in ſucceeding Times; otherwiſe we can't imagine that 
Julius Ceſar ſhould have been inveſted with it at Seventeen Years 
of Age; as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that Sy/a.ſhould 
have ſo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. + 

The other two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority ; 
ordain'd to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All Three 
were choſe out of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the ſameOr- 
der, tho* of inferiour Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
Times ; the whole Number being generally computed at Fifteen. 
Yet Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name) aſſures us from 
Varro, That the old Romans had a particular Flamen for every 
Deity they worſhipp'd (d). 5 

Tho? the Flamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties that 
properly belong'd to the Kings; yet we meet with another Officer 
of greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely deſign'd for 
that Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or dacrorum. 
Dionyſius gives us the Original of this Inſtitution as follows: Be- 
cauſe the Likes had in a great many Reſpects been very ſerviceable to 
the State, the Eſtabliſhers of the Commonwealth thought it very pro- 
per to keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon this Account 
they otder*d the Augurs and Pontifices to chuſe out afit Perſon, who 
ſhould engage never to have the leaſt hand in Civil Affairs, but 
devote himſelf wholly to the Care of the Publick Worſhip and Cere- 
monies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e), And 


(4) Liv lib. 1. (6) Nod Att. lids-20, C3 ; 15. (c) Cap. 1. (4) De | 
Sacerdotiis cap. 5, (8) Antiq. lib. 5. es 2 9 
Livy 
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— informs us, That the Office of Rex Sacrorum was therefore 
e inferior to that of Pontiſe Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly ſo edious to the People, 
2 for all this Reſtraint, be ſtill, in ſome meaſure, prejudi- 
to their Liberty (a). 
| _ The Original of the Salii may be thus gather'd from 
Plutarch. In the Eighth Year of Nama's Reign, a terrible Peſtilence 
1 it ſelf over Italy, among other Places miſerably infeſted 
The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the Report of a Brazen Target, 
which en, ſay) fell into Numa's Hands, from Heaven. The Ki 
was aflur'd by the Conference he maintain'd with the Ny 
Egeria and the Muſes, that the Target was ſent from the Gods tor 
the Cure and Safety of the City ; and this was ſoon verified by the 
miraculous ceaſing of the Sickneſs. They advis'd him too, to 
make Eleven other Targets, fo like in their Dimenſions and Form 
to the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a Deſign of ſteali 
it away, the.true might not be diſtinguiſh'd or known from tho 
which were counterteited ; by which Means it would be more dif- 
ficult to Defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter- 
min'd, that, while this was preſerv'd, the City ſhould prove hap- 
py and victorious. This difficult Work one Veturius Mamurin 
m_ luckily perform'd, and made Eleven others that Nama him- 
ſelf could not know from the firſt. They were work'd into an 
Oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Pleats cloſing one over another, 
They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence 
call'd Azcylia, from'Ayxuay, which ſignifies a crooked Javelin ; or 
fromthe Cubit, (Ayr that part of the Arm between the Wiiſt 
and the Elbow, upon which they carry'd the Ancylia (b). For the 
keeping of theſe, Nmainſtituted an Order of Prieſts, call'd Sali, 
a Sal:endo, from leaping or dancing. They lived all in a Body, 
and compos'd a College, conſiſting of the ſame Number of Men 
with the Bucklers which they preſerv'd. The three Seniors go- 
rern'd the reſt ; of whom the firſt had the Name of Præſul; the 
ſecond of Hates; and the other of Magiſter (c). In the Month of 
March was their great Feaſt, when they carry'd their ſacred Charge 
about the City. At this Proceſſion, they were habited in a ſhort 
Scarlet Caſſock, having round them a Broad Belt claſp'd 25 
Braſs Buckles. On their Head they wore a ſort of Copper -Hel- 
met. In this manner they went on with a nimble Motion, keeping 
juſt Meaſures with their Feet, and demonſtrating great Strength 


— 
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(4) Liv.lib.2, (6) Plutarch. in Num, (e) lex. ab Alex. lib. 1, wy 
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we and Agility, by the various and handſome Turns of their Body (a). 

he In along a ſet of old Verſes calPd the Carmen Sa 3565 

le, the Original Form of which was compos'd by Nama. They were a 
di- Wl facred to Mars, (the Ancylia or Targets being Parts of Armour, 


who from them took the Name of Saliſubſulus. And therefore 

upon Account of the extraordinary Noiſe and 1 that they 

made in their Dances, Catullus, to ſignifie a ſtrong Bridge, has 

us'd the Phraſe, e 
In quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto 2 ? 


Unleſs the Conjecture of Voſſius be true that Saliſubſulus is 
here a Corruption from Salii ipſulis: The Performers in thoſe 
Dances, bearing with them among other * Trifles, a 
ſort of thin Plates work'd into the Shapes of Men and Women, 
which they call'd iſiles, or ſubfiles, and ipſulæ, or ſubſulæ. Up- 
on admitting this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Sali * 
ſulus; and Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becauſe the Verſe wi 
this Word in it commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought 
(by Voſſius at leaſt) to be a meer Fiction of Mxretus's, who was 
noted for this kind of Forgery. See Yofſ. in ns > 46. 2 

Tho? the Month of March (dedicated to that God) was the 

Time for carrying about the Anchlia; Jet if at any Time, 
2 juſt and lawful War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, 
againſt any State or People, the Salii were in a ſolemn manner 
to move the Ancylia; as if by that Means they rous'd Mars from 
his Seat, and ſent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 
Tullus Hoſtilius afterwards increas'd the College with Twelve 
more Salii, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Battel with the 
Sabines. And therefore for Diſtinction's ſake, the Twelve firſt 
were generally call'd Salii Palatin:, from the Palatine Mountain, 
whence they begun their Proceſſion; the other Salii Collini or 
en Agonenſes, from the Quirinal Hill, ſometimes call'd Mons Ago- 
0- zalis ; where they had a Chapel, in one of the higheſt Eminences 
he of the Mountain (a). | 
of Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that the Entertain 
ge of theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
rt and magnificent, with all the Variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 
1 mes, . (e): And therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares (f) fot 
- delicate Meats, as he does Ponrificum cœnæ (g) for great Regalio's, 
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libaminum latores: AndVirgilintimates as much in ſeveral Places, 


Perſons (5), choſe out of the eminenteſt Familigs in the City, 


the Feciales (d). Feneſtella, (or the Author under his Name), a 


gap. 6. (g) De invent. Rer. lib. 4. cap. 14. (+) Lib, 1 cap. 24- 


Fecialet.] The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they 
had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts 
Others bring the Word 4 fadere faciendo on the fame Account, 
Their Original in Italy was very Ancient. Dionyſius Halicary, 
finds them among the Aborigines, under the Name of aroydogogy, 


uma firſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a) conſiſting of Twenty 


and ſettled in a College. Lis probable he rank'd them among 
the Officers of Religion, to procure them the more Deference 
and Authority, and to make their Perſons more Sacred in'the 
Common-wealth. "136" 1-0-0 
Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverſis 
relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Account Ml fi! 
to take up Aris, till they had declar'd all Means and Expedients the 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient. In caſe Wl i® 
the Republick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State, they the 
diſpatch'd theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demand Ri 
Satisfaction: who, if they could procure no Reſtitution or juſt far 
Return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coun- Ti 
try, immediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirnvd the 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a new A 
one (c). But the Ceremonies us'd upon both theſe Occafions, te 
will fall more properly under another Head. *Tis enough to fe 
obſerve here, that both the Affairs were manag'd by theſe Wl © 
Officers, with the Conſent of the Senate and People. t 
As to the Pater Patratus, tis not eaſie to determine whether he 
was 2 conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feciales; or whe: 
ther he was not a Temporary Miniſter, elected upon Account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. Agſinus makes him the conſtant Governour, or Maſter of 


diſtin& Officer altogether (e). Pomponius Lætus (F), and Polydore 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Fecrales, out 
of Gale own body, upon ſuch Occaſions as we mention'd but now. 
The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority of Livy, 
who, in order to the Treaty with the Albaus before the triple 
Combat of the Hloratii and Curiatii, makes one of the Fectales 
chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (H). The Perſon 


to be intruſted with this Office muſt have been one who had a 


© (a) Diowyſ Livy. (6) Alex. ab Alex. l. 5. c. 3. (c) Plurarch.in Num, 
(4) Lib 3. cap. 21. (e) De Sacerdot. Rom. cap, 6. (F) De Sacerdot. Rom. 


Father 
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Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater Patratus is no 


more than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him to be, 


whoſe own Father was till living after he himſelf had been 2 
Father for ſome Time. Perhaps too they might fancy him to 
be the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſequence, who could 
ſee as ay 3 Deer 8 (a). | 

Tho? the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particular! 
the Free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral e are are cal 


Sodales ; yet thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Emi- 


nence, were Religious Officers, inſtituted to take Care of the 
Feſtivals and Annual Honours of great Perſons deceas'd. The 
firſt of this Order were the Sodales Titii, created to ſuperviſe 
the Solemnities in Memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a College of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 
the Title of Sodales Auguſtales; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 
Rites paid to Auguſtus Ceſar after his Death; and to perform the 
fame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodales 
Titii preſerv'd the Sacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. © 
 Aﬀerwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, 
Alexandrini, &c: inſtituted on the like Accounts, but ſo reſtrain'd 
to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the Antoniniani, 
for Example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, &c. ac- 
cording to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe Honours 
they were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Prelec?. 1. ad Spartian. 
Hadrian. S. F. [38 | | 


(a) Plutarch, in Duaſtion. Roman. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of te VEST AL S. 
HE Inſtitution of the Veſtal Virgins is generally attributed 


to Numa; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the Time of Azeas. But perhaps Numa was the firſt 


who ſettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddeſs. in 


— 


Rome (a). Their Office was to attend ppon the Rites of Veſta, the 


chief Part of it () being the Preſervation of the Holy Fire, which 


(a) Virgil, Eveid. lib. 2. carm. 297. 00 Plutarch, & Dionyſius. 
ET Numa 
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Numa, e to be the firſt Principle of all Thin com. 


mitted to their Charge. Ovid tells us, that they under 0d no- 
thing elſe but Fire by Veſta her ſelf. 


Nec tu alind Veſtam quam vivam intellige lammam (a Y. 


Tho” ſometimes he makes her the ſame as the Earth, 


— —Tellas Veſtaque numen idem eſt (H. | 
 Polydore Virgil reconciles the two Names by obſerving that 
Fire, or the N atural Heat by which all Things are product 
is inclos'd in the Earth (c). : 

They were oblig'd to keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
World ; and if it happen'd to go out, *twas thought Impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, but they made Uſe of the pure 
and unpolluted Rays of the Sun (4). Every Year on the firſt of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted it 6 
a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 

their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts; parti- 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by Ameas ; for 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
— which was kept with leſs Care. 14557 

Dionyſius and Plutarch aſſure us, that Numa conſtituted only 
Four Virgins for this Service; and that the ſame. Number re- 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is certainly 
miſtaken when he makes the Number increas'd to Twenty. Y. 

ns were admitted into this Society between the Years of 
Six and Ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or crea- 
ted, but Captæ, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that 
by lik'd by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, from 

er Parents G. 

The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were to 
vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the Space of Thirty Years. The 
firſt Ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to learn the Ceremo- 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next Ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdotal Function; 
and ſpent the remaining Ten in r N inſtructing others. 
After this Term was compleated, they had Liberty to leave the 


—— —_—_ 


00 Faft.6.v.2 0 F. PPE e De invent. Rey. lib, 1.Cap« 14. 
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Order, and chooſe any Condition of Life that beſt ſuited: with 
their Inclinations ; tho* this was counted unlucky, and therefore 
ſeldom put in Practice. Upon Commiſſion of any leſſer Fa 

they were puniſh'd as the Pontifex Maximus 8 had the Care 
of them) thought fit. But if they broke their Vow of Virginity 
they were conſtantly buried alive in a Place without the City- 
Wall, allotted for that peculiar Uſe ſa), and thence call'd Cam- 


pus Sceleratus, as Feſtus informs us. 


But this ſevere Condition was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pri- 
vileges and Prerogatives. Whenever they went abroad, t 
had the Faſces carried before them (%, a Conſul, or the Prezor 
being oblig'd to gue them the 1 And if in their Walk 
they caſually lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execution, 
they _ __ F phat 5 = _ the ds of Juſtice, 
provided they made cheir Meeting was purely aces. 
dental, without any Contract or Deſign (a). le ay; 


(a) Plutarch. in Num. (6) Ibid. (c) Alex. ab Alex. lib, 5: 12; 
(4) Plutarch. in Num. Bp | 
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Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecemviri, 
Keepers of the Sibylline Writings : Aud of the Cory- 
bantes, or Priefts of Cybele, and the Epulones. 


HE Firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of the 
Relicks they preſerv d, owe their Original to this Occafion. 

A ſtrange old Woman came once to Tarquinius ö with 
Nine Books; which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the Sibyli, 
and proffer'd to ſell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 
about the Price, ſhe went away and burnt Three of them; and 
returning with the Six, ask'd the ſame Summ as before. Tarquis 
only laugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Woman leſt 
him once more; and after ſhe had burnt Three others, came 
- with them that were left, but ſtill kept to her old Terms. 
The King begun now to wonder at her Obſtinacy, and thinking 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Buſineſs, ſehj 
for the Angurs to conſult what was to be done. They, when 
their Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him whats 
Piece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refuſing a Treaſug 
ſent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give whateyex 
ſhe demanded for the Books that remain'd. The Woman receiv 
her Money, and deliver'd the Writings; and only charging than 
by all means to keep em Sacred, immediately vaniſh'd. Twg 
of the Nobility were preſently after choſe to be the K $ of 
theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable Care iq 
the Capitol, in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not be cons 
ſalted without a ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was nevet 
granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat, upon 
the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny, or Sedition in the State; 
or upon ſome other extraordinary Occaſion (a); ſeveral of 
which we meet with in Livy (. | 

Ihe number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, was 
| ſeveral times alter d. The Duumdin 

They bad the common continu'd *till about the Year of the 
Name of Duumviri (De. City 388, when the Tribunes of the 
cemviri, or Quindecemviri) People preferr'd a Law, That there 
Sacris faciundis. ſhould be Ten Men elected for this 
| Service, part out of the Nobility, and part 

out of the Commons. We meet with the Decemviri all along 
from hence, till about the Time of Sylla the Dictator, when the 
Quindecemviri occur: Which Addittion of Five Perſons may, with 
very good Reaſon, be attributed to him, who increas'd fo many 
of the other Orders. Twere needleſs to give any farther Ac: 
count of the Sibyls, than that they are generally agreed to have 
been Len in Number; for which we have the Authority of Varro; 
tho' ſome make them Nine, ſome Four, ſome Three, and ſome 
only one (c. They all liv'd in different Ages and Countries, 
Were all Propheteſles ; and, if we believe the common Opinion, 
© foretold the coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing, Demp- 
ſter tells us, *twas in Linnen (4). But one would think the Come 
mon Phraſe of Folia Sibyllæ, us'd by Virgil, Horace, and other 
credible Authors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Prophecies 
on Leaves of Trees; eſpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity 
which is generally allow'd them, and are aſſur'd at the ſame 
Time by Pliny ſe), that this was the oldeſt way of Writing. 


2 


Solinus 


* e 


Solinus acquaints us, That theſe Books which Tarquin bought: 
were burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Vear before 
Hlla's Dictatorſnip (a). Yet there were others of their inſpir'd 
Writings, or at leaſt Copies or Extracts of them, gather'd up 
in Greece and other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made by Order 
of the Senate ; which were kept with the ſame Superſtition as 
the former, *till-about the Time of Theodoſius the Great, when 
the greateſt Part of the Senate having embrac'd the Chriſtian 
Faith, ſuch Vanities'begun to grow out of Faſhion ; till at laſt 
$::41:ho burnt, them all, under Honorius, for which he is ſo ſe- 
yerely cenſur'd by the noble Poet Kutilius, in his ingenious 
Itinerary : | 


Nec tanthm Geticis grafſatus proditor armis; 
Ante Sibyllinæ fata eremavit. Opis, 

Odimus Althæam conſumpti funere torris ; 
Niſæum crinem flere putautur aves. 

At Stilicho æterni fatalia pignora libri; 
Et plenas voluit præcipitare colus. 


Nor only Roman Arms the Wretch betray'd | 8 
| 


53 


To barbarous Foes; before that curſed Deed, 

He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 

We hate Althea for the fatal Brand; 3 

When Nz/zs fell, the weeping Birds complain'd : 

More cruel he than the revengeful Fair; 

More cruel he than Niſus's Murderer; _- | 
Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames have throwtt : 


| 
14 
1 
F 
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The heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, 
Unrav'lling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun: 


Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none oftner 
in Authors; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſti- 
tutiori as the Prieſts of Cybele. We find them under the different 
Names of () Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idæi Dactyli; but 
can get ſcarce one tolerable Etymology of either: As for Cybele 
herſelf, ſhe is generally taken tor the Earth, and is the ſame with 
Khea,” Ops, Berecynthia, the Idæan Mother, the Mother of the 
Gods, and the Great Goddeſs. She was invited and receiv'd into 
Rome, from Peſinus in Galatia, with great Solemnity, upon Ad- 
vice of the Sibylline Oracles (c). 


2 * 5 
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(a) Polybifter. c.8, (6) Vide Dim ſ. Antiq, l. 4. (6) Liv. I. 29.4 14. 
5 4Þ But 
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But to return to her Prieſts : We find little of any Certainty 


* * 4 


about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 
Phryg:ans; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they danced in Ar- 
mour, making a confus'd Noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and Cym- 
bals, howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting them- 
ſelves as they went along. One would little think that this was 


the Goddeſs who requir'd ſuch. a ſacred Silence in her Myſteries 


as e would perſuade us ſhe did. And the beſt we could 


ſuppo 
going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for hic 


oet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (b). 


the manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has 
given us in his Second Book: . 


\ Gallos attribuunt, quia numen qui violarint 


Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames N | 0 


ic. 


e at the Sight of this bawling-Retinue, is, that they were 
h Service the lame 


But we cannot have a better Relation of the Original, and 


Hance variæ gentes antiquo more ſacrorum 
Idæam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 
Dant Comites, quia primum ex illis finibus edunt 
Per terrarum orbem fruges cœpiſſe creari. 


Matris, & ingrati genitoribus inventi ſunt, 

Significare volunt indignos eſſe putandos | 

Poem progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 

aa tenta tonant palmis & cymbala circum 
oncava, rauciſonoque mimantur cornua cant, 

Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mente; 

Telaque praportant violenti figna furoris, 

Ingratos auimos, atque 1mpia pectora volgi 

Conterrere metu quæ poſſint numine divæ. * 


Hic armata manu (Curetas nomine Grai © 

Hae memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte cateruis . _ 
udunt, in numerumque exſultant ſaugnine læti; & 

Terrificas capitum quatientes numine.criſtas, . 

Dictæos referunt Curetas : qui Jovis illum 

Vagitum in Creta quondam occultaſſe ferumur, 

Cum pueri cirenm puerum pernice chores _ 

Armati in numerum pulſarent eribus ara," , 

Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 

Aternumque daret matri ſub pectore vulnus, 


— 


A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 


And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames: 


(a) Ai 3. (b) Gwrg.4. * Becauls 
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Y Il - Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took Birth, 


n And thence was ſcatter'd o'er the other Earth. ; 
r They eunuch all their Prieſts; from whence tis ſhown, 
* That they deſerve no Children of their own, | 
1 Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 

as Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect; 


0 Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore 

b Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 

* And the hoarſe Horns with rattling Notes do threat, 

1 The Pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
'Till, Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 

d They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 

1 To raiſe iᷣth' impious Rout religious Fear. 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 

Look dreadful Gay in their own ſparkling Blood, | 

Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 

Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ſtrove 

To drown the tender Cries of Infant- Jove: 

By dancing quick, they made a greater Sound, 

And beat their Armour as they danc'd around, - 

Left Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 

And Ops for ever mourn'd her prattling Joy. ö 
Mn Mr. Greech. 


But we muſt not omit a more comical, though a ſhorter Ac-" 
count that we have of them in Juvenal: 3 


-Matriſque Deum chorus intrat, & ingens 
Semivir obſcœno facies re verenda minori, 
Mollia qui rupta ſecuit genitalia teſta, 
ampridem cui rauca cohors, cui tympana cedunt 
lebeia ( a!. N 


And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, 
About the Streets a mad Proceſſion led; 0 
The venerable Gelding, large and high, 
O'er-looks the Herd of his inferiour Fry: 
His awkward Clergy-men about him prance, 
And beat their Timbrels to their myſtick Dance. 5 
Mr. Dryden. 


The Epalones, their firſt Creation, Liv (5) affures us were 
only Three: Sooff after, they were increas'd to Seven ;*whence 


- ** 


ons. (6) Lib, 33. | BY | 
1 ws F 2 they 
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they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum, or barely Sep. 
temviri, or the Septemviratus; and ſome report that Fulas 
Ceſar, by adding Three more, chang'd them to a Decemvirate: 
tho” it's certain they kept their old Name. They had their 
Naine from a Cuſtom which obtain'd among the Romans, in 
time of Publick Danger, of making a ſumptuous Feaſt in their 
Temples, to which they did, as it were, invite the Deities 
themſelves. For their Statues were brought on Rich Beds, 
with their Pulvinaria too, or Pillows, and plac'd at the moſt 
honourable part of the Table as the Principal Gueſts. Theſe 
Regalio's they call'd Epula, or Lectiſteruia; the Care of which 
belong'd to the Epxlozes. This Prieſthood is by Pliny Fanir 
ſet on an equal Foot with that of the Augurs; when, upon 2 
Vacancy in each Order, he ſupplicates his Maſter Trajan to 
be admitted to either. The whole Epiſtle ought to be ſet down 
for an Example of Modeſty and Wit. as | 


PLINIUS TRAFANO. | 
Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque morum meorum 
pertinere tam boni principts judicio exornari, rogo, dignitati, ad 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptemvira- 
tum, quia vacant, adjicere digneris: ut jure ſacerdotii precari deis 
pro te publicè poſſim, quos nunc precor pietate privatä. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Ro MAN Sacriſices. 
THE Word Sacrificiam more properly ſignifies the Thing 
offer'd, than the Action of Offering. The two common 
Words to expreſs the former, were Vickima and Hsſtia ; which 
thoꝰ they are very often confounded, yet by the firſt Word are pro- 
RY meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other the leſs. 

ho' every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, and 
conſequently different ſorts of Sacrifices, in which the greateſt 
Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted ; yet there were ſome 

ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in all. 
The Prieſt (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Victim) 
went before in a white Garment free from all Spots and Figures : 
For Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt acceptable Colour 


to the Gods; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſeems to denote Purity and 
Innocence · AT N be 
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crown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 


1 


thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was deſign'd. 


And beſides theſe, they wore the Iufula and Vittæ, a ſort of | 


white Fillets about theit Head. 270 
Before the Proceſſion went a 2 Crier, proclaiming. Hoe 
7 to the People, to give them Notice that they ſhould forbear 


orking, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp- 


ers too were the Fore · runners of the Show; and what Time theß 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in affiſting the 


Crier to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to 


the Altar, the Ptieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 
uſner'd in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods; mention- 


ing Janus and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they 
had Acceſs to the reſt.” During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer 
was to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for Which the Common 
Expreſſion was, Favete Lingnis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace 7 


7 


Juvenal (b), Tibullus ſe, &c. And the Piper play d all the whiſe, 


to hinder the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, 


the Prieſt began the Sacrifice with what they call'd Immolatio, 
(though, by on 09s the Word is often taken for the whole 
Sacrificing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frank- 
incenſe, together with the Mola, i. e. Bran or Meal mix'd with - | 
Salt, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next Place, he ſprink- 
led Wine between the Horns; a Cuſtom very often taken No- 


Ago 


tice of by the Poets; SoVirgite 5 
* Wo 4 „ hy 5 RS 0. Te 3 21 Sx 4 


— tenens de xtra pateram puleherrima Dido 


. 


Nee 


R — — 1 
The Beaſt to be ſacriſic'd, if 'twas of the larger fort, us'd to 
be mark d on the Horns with Gold; if of the leſſer ſort, it was 


| 2 * 
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But before he pour'd the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Plate 

to his own Mouth, and juſt touch'd it with his Lips, giving it 

| 3 om that ſtood near him to do the like. This they term'd 
thatto. 0 | 

In the next place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Hair 


growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them into 
the Fire, as the prima Libamina, | 


Et ſummas capiens media inter cornua ſetas 
Ignibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima (a) 


The briſtling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf to the Eaſt, he only made a fort 
of crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tail; 
and then deliver'd the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill. We 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of Pope, 
Agones, Cultrarii, and Victimarii: Their Buſineſs, beſides the 
killing of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, and 
to waſh the whole Body. Then the Aruſpeæ his Duty came in 

place, to ſearch the Entrails for good or bad Omens. When 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do, but to lay what 
Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Altars, and togo 

and regale themſelves upon the reſt, See Alex. ab Alex, 1b. 4. 
cap. 17. ns; | 


(a) Enid, 6. v. 246, 
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' CHAP. IX. 
Of the Roman Tar. 


os 


E meet with three Accounts in Uſe at ſeveral Times among 

the Romans; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 

and Julius Caeſar. Romulus divided his Year into Ten Months, 

which Plutarch would perſuade us had no certain or equal 

Term, but conſifted ſome of Twenty Days, ſome of Thirty = 
| = *-4 "T7 all 


ong 
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ths, 
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and ſome of more (a). But he is generally allow'd to have ſet- 
tled the Number of Days with a great deal more Equality, al- 
lotting to March, May, Quintiſis, and Ogober, One and Thirty 


Days: To April, June, Sextihis, November and December, 
Thirty D making up in all, Three Hundred and Four Days (5), 


Scilicet arma magis quam Hera, Romule, noras! 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mans had ever any other Account than by Twelve Months (c): 
But *tis probable that the Teſtimonies of Yarro, Macrabius, Cen- 
ſorinus, Ovid, &c, will over-rule the bare Words of Liciuius 
Macer, and the Counterfeit Feneſtella, which are all he produces, 
As to the Names of Romulus s Months, the firſt to be ſure was 
conſecrated to Mars, the Father of the State, The next too 
may be fetch'd from Heuus, the other Guardian Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the Alluſion between the Word Aprilis 
and Agesd irn her Name in Greet: Tho' 'tis generally deriy 
from Aperio to open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves A, 
May he named ſo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according 
to Plutarch (e); tho Macrobins makes the Maia, to whom May 
was dedicated, the ſame as Kea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 
from Mercurys Mother . Ovid brings it a Senibus, i. e. 4 
Majoribus (g). Fune either comes from Juventus, becauſe this 
is the youthful and gay Part of the Year (; or elſe tis a 
Contraction of Junonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs 2 2h 
The other Months he defiominated as they ſtood in Order: So 
Quintilis is no more than the Fifth Month, Seætilis than the 
Sixth; and ſo on: But theſe two afterwards chang'd their Names 
to Faly and Auguſt, in honour of Julius Ceſar and. his Succeſ- 
ſor Auguſtus, Ks Nero had afterwards calPd April Nerone us (V; 
ſo Platarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation of them, 

ave the Two Months immediately following, the Names of 
S and Domitianus; but he being ſlain, they recover d 


* 1 
1 


their old Denominations (/). | Ta | 
Numa was 2 little better acquainted with the Cœleſtial Motions 

than his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the Kar 

lendar, in the firſt place he added the I'wo Months of January 


Pe : <P "> 6. * . an =, * 
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(a) Plut. in Num: (b) Macrob. Saturn. l. 1. c. 12. Cenſor. de die Natal. 
c. 20, &c. (c) De Emendat. Tempo, 1,2. (d) Flut. in Num. Macrob. Sat, 
I. 1. c. 12. (e) In Num. (f). Cat. J. i. ca. 12. (g) Faſt 1 v. 41. % Flut. 
in Num. (i) Macrob. ubi ſupra, ( 1 Sust. in Ner. c. 35. (1) Plut in Num. 
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and February; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God Janus; 
the other. took its Name from Februo, to purifie, becauſe the 
Feaſts of Purification Were celebrated in that Month {a). To 
compoſe theſe Iwo Months, he put Fifty Days to the old Three 
F tundred and Four, to makethemanſwer the Courſe of the Moon; 
and then took ſix more from the Six Months that had even Days, 
adding one odd Day more than he ought to have done, meerly 
out of Superſtition, and to make the Number fortunate. How- 
ever, he could get but Eight and Twenty Days for February; 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky (5), 
Beſides this, he obſery'd the Difference between the Solar and 
the Lunar Courſe to be Eleven Days; and to remedy the In- 
equality, he doubled thoſe Days; after every Two Years, add- 
ing an interſtitial Month to follow February, which Plutarch 
calls in one Place Mercidinus (c) and in another Mercidonius (d). 


But the Care of this Iutercalation being left to the Prieſts, they 


clipp'd in, or left out, the Month whenever they pleas?d, as they 
fancy'd lucky or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad Work, that 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice, were remov'd by lit- 
tle and little, till at laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quits 
contrary to what they had been formerly (e). | 
Julius Caſar was the firſt that undertook to remedy this Diſ- 
order; and to this Purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers and 
Mathematicians of his Time, to ſettle the Point. In order to 
bring Matters right, he was forc'd to make one confus'd Vear of 
Fifteen Months, or Four Hundred Forty Five Days ; but to pre- 
ſerve a due Regulation for the future, he quite took away the In- 
tercalary Months; and adding Ten Days to Nama's Three Hun- 
dredFitty Five, equall'd them to the Courſe of the Sun, except 
Six odd Hours. The Ten Days he diſtributed among thoſe 
Seven Months that had before but Nine and Twenty; and as for 
the Six Hours, he order'd them to be let alone till they made up 
a Whole Day; and this every Fourth Year he put in the ſame 
Place where the Month us'd to be inſerted before ; and that 
was juſt Five Days before the End of February, or next before 
the Sixth of the Calends of March. For this Reaſon the ſuper- 
numerary Day had the Name of Dies Biſſeætus; and thence the 
Leap-Year came to be call'd Aunus Biſſextilis, | ih 
But the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Confuz 
ſion, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation, 


r | "os _—_ * 


"0 Ibid. (6) Cenſorin de die Natali. cap. 20. (c) * Now, (40 In 
Jul. Cef. (e) In Ful. Caf. (F) Cenſorin. cap. 20. , 
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interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every Fourth 
Ver, inſtead of the End; till Auguſtus Ces brou 5 it into 
the Right Courſe again (2), in which it has continu'd ever ſince 
and is follow'd by a great Part of Europe at this Day, bs, 

Yet becauſe there wanted Eleven Minutes in the Six odd Hours 
of Fulins's Year, the Æquinoxes and Solſtices loling ſomething con- 
tinually, were found, about the Year 1582. to have run back 
Ten whole Days: For which Reaſhn, Pope Gregory at that Time 
undertook. a New Reformation of the Kalendar, cutting off 
Ten Days to bring them to their proper Places. This Account 
they. call the Gregorian, or New Style, which is obſery d too in 
many Parts of Europe, nes alas 


(a) Macrob, Sat. lib, 1. cap, I 4. Syeton. in Augnf. cap. 31. 
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: CHAP, X. 
The Diſtinction of the Ro MAN Days: 


W HEN Numa divided the Vear into Twelve Months, he 
made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in theſe 
Three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Interciſi. | 

The firſt ſort was conſecrated to the Gods : 

The ſecond allotted for the Civil Buſineſs of Men: 

The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employments. 

The Dies Feſt; were ſet a- part for the Celebration of theſe four 
Solemnities: Sacrificia, Epale, Ludi, and Feriæ. | 
| 5 en were no more than publick Sacrifices to the Gods. 
Epulæ, were a ſort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of 

e Deities.” / - „ 

f Ludi, were puhlick Sports inſtituted with the ſame Deſign, 

Feria, were either publick or private. 

The Publi ck were of Four ſorts ; Stative, Conceptivæ, Impe- 
rative, and Nundiu aa. | ; 
Feriæ Stative, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole. City, 
according to the ſet Time mark'd in the Kalendar for their Ob- 
ſervation ; as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &c. 


r 


Feri 
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Feria Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleas'd 
as the Latinæ, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. 5 N 

Feriæ Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or Di. 
Ctators, inſtituted by vertue of their own Authority, and com. 
manded to be obſer d upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the gaining of 
a Victory, and the lie. 15 

Nundinæ, were Days ſet apart for the Concourſe of the Peo- 

le out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their 

e to Sale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs, 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept every 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a). It muſt be remembred, 
that tho the Nandinæ at firſt were of the Number of the Ferie, 
yet they were afterwards by a Law declar'd-to be Dies Faſt; ; that 
the Country People might not be hindred in their Work, but 
might at the ſame Time perform their Buſineſs of Market and 
Sale, and alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decided by the 
Pretor ; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to come 
to Town again upon the uſual Court-Days. | 

Feriæ Private, were Holy-days obſery'd by particular Perſons 
or F _ upon ſeveral Accounts ; as Birth-days, Funerals, and 
the like. K+ IE 5 

Thus much for the Dies Feſti. | 
The Profeſti, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, 
and Prehares. | 

Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-days ; upon which it 
was lawful for the Prætor to fit in Judgment, and conſequently 
Fari tria verba, to Tay the Three ſolemn Words, Do, Dico, Ad 
dico, I ſit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Loſſes. All 
other Days, (except the interciſi) were call'd Nefaſti; becauſe 
*twas not lawful to ſay thoſe Three Words upon them; that is, 
the Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Phraſe 
of Horace (H), that Dies nefaſtus ſignifies an unlucky Day, as 
well as a Non-Court-day. „„ 

Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 
Aſſemblies of the People were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſtyles 
them : | : 


— Qxeis populum jus eſt includere ſeptis (c). 
Days when the People are ſhut up to vote. 


— 


09 Faſt. 1. verſ 54. (“) Lib. 2. 04. 13. (e) Faſt. 1. ver / 95 
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Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
ſued might give Bail; properly, Days of Adjournment. 
Dies Stats, were Days appointed for the Deciſion of any 


Cauſe between a Roman and a Foreigner. 


Dies Preliares, were ſuch Days upon which they thought it 
lawful to ingage in any Action of Hoſtility : For during the Time 
of ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinæ, and that 
which they call'd Cum Mundus pater, conſecrated to Dis and 
Proſerpina, they reckon'd it a piece of Impiety, to raiſe, march, 
or exerciſe their Men, or to Encounter with the Enemy, un- 
leſs firſt attack'd. ELF 

If we make a Diviſion of the Roman Days into Fortunate 
and Unfortunate ; Dies Poſtriduani, or the next Day after the 
Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
ſort ; and therefore had the Names of Dies Azr:. 

A. Gellias gives us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
rins Flaccus, becauſe they had taken Notice for ſeveral Ages, 
that thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky te the State in the Loſs of 
Battels, Towns, and other Caſualties (a). „ 

He tells us in the ſame Place, That the Day before the Fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfor- 
tunate; but he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he 
finds the great Overthrow at Caunæ to have happen'd on ſucha Day. 


() Nog, Attic. lib. 5. cap. 17. 
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0 H AP. XI. 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


THE Way that the Romans us'd to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 
vegun his Months always upon the firſt Day of the new Moon, 
and was follow'd in this, by the Authors of the other Accounts, 
to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. Therefore 


every new Moon, one of the inferiour Prieſts us'd to aſſemble 
the People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
were between that and the Nones; And ſo from the old Word 
Calo, or the Greek aa, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
Name of Kalendg, But we muſt remember, that this ops 
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of calling the Days continu'd no longer than the Vear of the 
City 450, when C. Flavius the Curule Adile, order'd the Faſti 
or Kalendar, to be ſet up in publick Places, that every Body 
NP know the Difference of Times, and the Return of the 
Feltivals (a), _ | 5 11 

The Nones were ſo calPd becauſe they recoken'd Nine Days 
from them to the Ides. | 
Tae Ides were generally about the Middle of the Month, and 

then we may derive the Word from iduare, an obſolete Verb, 
fignifying to divide. | Fs 

The Kalends were always fixt to the firſt Day of every Month; 
but the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on different 

Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, Fuly, and Octo. 
her had Six Nones a piece, the other only Four. Therefore in the 
firſt, the Nones were the 7h, and the Ides the 35th; in the 
Jaſt, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. - e 

In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards, Thus, Ja. 

nuary 1. Was f < firſt of the Kalends of fanuary: December 31. 
Prid. Kal. Jan. December 30. the third Kal. Jan. and ſo on tothe 
13th; and that was Iaus Decembris; and then the 12. Prid. Iduum 
| „ the 11th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and ſo to the fifth Day, and 

that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid. Nonarum 
Decemb, the third 3 Non. Decemb, the ſecond 4 Non, Dece mb. 
and the firſt Kalendæ Decemb. 

We muſt obſerve, that when we meet with Kalendas, Nonat, 
or Idus in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is always 
underſtood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the ſame 35 
tertia die ante Kal, Non, or Iaus, , 0 


(a) Liv. lib. 5 CIP» 46, 
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CHAP. XII. 
The moſt Remarkable Feſtivals of the Romans as they 
ſtand in the Kalendar. 


4 Bla E Kalends, or the firſt Day of January was noted for 
the entring of the- Magiſtrates on their Office; and for the 


wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one another 


among Friends (2). 


— 


(aa) Ovid. Faſt. 1. v. 71, &c, 
4 7 . 8 - Tho 


— 
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The Niath (or uint. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agonalia, in- 
ftituted by Nama Pompilius, in Honour of Janus, and attende 
with the , the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combats; whence, 
in Ovid's Judgment ſa), it took its Name. 8 

The Eleventh (or tert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 
in Memory of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. | 

February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of 
March, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Laperci made. 
their wild Proceſſion ( which has been deſcrib'd before. | 

February the Eleventh, or the Third of the Ides, was the Feralia, 
or Feaſt in Honour of the Ghoſts ; when People carried ſome 
little fort of Offering to the Graves of their deceas'd Friends. 
Ovid gives us ſo handſome an Account of it, that we muſt not 
paſs him by ; | og 


Eft honor & tumulis, animas placare paternas (c), 
Parvaque in exſtructas munera ferre pyras : 
Parva petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere; non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
E T Ne fn ſatis eſt velata coronis, 
7 


arſe fruges, parvaque mica ſalis. 


Tombs have their Honours too: Our Parents crave _ 

Some flender Preſent to adorn their Grave. 
Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe; 5 

Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how; 

No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. | 

They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground. - 


The Day after the Feralia, was the Chariſtia or Feſtival of 
Loye, when all the Relations in every Family met together and 
had a Fealt. 
On the 22d or 236, (according to the different Length of this 
Month) were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 
of Boundaries and Land-marks ; on which they now offer'd to 


him Cakes and Fruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 


withſtanding the ancient Prehibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
Caſe: The Nada of which Prohibition Plutarch (4) ſuppoſes to 


. 
3 
» 8 » 
— 


(a) Ovid. Faſt. lib. 1, (65) Ovid. F | 2. v. 267, Kc (c) 1hid, v. $33» 
Kc. (4) Quæſt. Rom. a ba 
| Ye 


* 
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have been, leaſt they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace and 
Agreement by ſtaining them with Blood. „ 
he Kalends of March was the Matronalia, a Feaſt kept by 
the Roman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom th 
thought themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of bearing of good 
Children; a Fayour which he firſt conferr'd on his own Mis 
| ſtreſs, Rhea (a). | 8 e 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace's Ode, 


Martiis Cœlebs quid agam Calendis, &c. 
On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Salii, and 


their Proceffion with the Ancylia, which have been ſpoken of 
before. | | 


The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perenna; in Ho- | 


nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy to Aincas; 
or of one ee an old Gentlewoman, that, in a great Dearth 
at Rome, for ſome time furniſhed the Common People with Corn 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conſiſted 
in Drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The common 
People met for this Purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 
manner of Sports and Jollity ; wiſhing one another to live as 
many Years as they drunk Cups (%%. 

The ſame Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to be call'd 
Parricidium, for the Murder of Fulius Ceſar which happen'd 
on it (c. Appian, in his Second Book, tells us of a very diffe- 
rent Law that Dolabella the Conſul would have preferr'd upon 
this Occaſion; and that was, to have the Day call'd ever after, 
Natalis Urbis (the Birth-Day of the City;) as if their Liberty 
had reviv'd upon the Death of Cæſar. n : 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, begun 
the Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, conti- 
nuing Five Days. *T was during this —— that the Boys 
and Girls us'd to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing, of which ſhe had the Patronage : To which Cuftom Fave- 
nal alludes : | 
Eloquium & famam Demoſthenis aut Ciceronis 


Ineipit optare, & totis Quinquatribus optat (d). 


— 


oui Fat. z. v. 233. (6) Wid.v, 523, Kc. (e) Surton. in Ful: 
<3 Bo 


cap. 88. (4) Sat. 10. 
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To rival Tully or Demoſthenes, © FR age ME 
ins to wiſh in the Qinquatrian Days, 
And wiſhes all the Fealt—— Fe 


At the ſame Time the Youths carried their Maſters their Fee, 
or Preſent, term'd Minerval. | To 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 
werethe Women. No Perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to bear 
a Part in this Service; and therefore *tis very remarkable, that 
upon the Defeat at Carne, there was ſuch an univerſal Grief in 
the ity, 2 the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was forc'd to be 
omitt fa. a | | 

April ( 21ſt, or the 11th 'of the Kalends of May was the 
Palilia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
times call'd Parilia a parieudo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the Fruitfulneſs of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious 
Courſe of Superſtition that the Shepherds run through upon this 
Day. They always contriv'd to have a great Feaſt at Night; 
— when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded all 
with dancing over the Fires that they made in the Field with 

aps of Stubble (. ä 

fame Day was call'd Urbis Naralis, being the Day on 

which the City was built (c). | 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May was the 
Robigalia, or Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robignt, 
who took Care to keep off the Mildew and Blaſting from the 
Corn and Fruit (a). 

April 29th, or the Fth of the Kalends of May was the 
Floralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers ſe), when the 
publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
{crib'd . ft) 3 . 

In the remaining Part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
val of extraordinary Note, except the Poplifugium and the 
Saturnalia. | | 

The Original of the famous None Caprotinæ, or Poplifugium, 
is doubly related by Plutarch, according to the T'wo common 
Opinions. Firſt, becauſe Romulus diſappear?d on that Day, when 
an Aſſembly being held in the Palus Capreæ, or Goatſmarſh, ' 


a Liv. lib. 22. (6) Ovid. Faſt. 4. v. 721, &c. (c) 16id. y. 806. 
(4) Ibid, Vs 901. (e) Ibid, v. 943 · (f ) See Book V. cape 7. 1 
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on a ſudden happen'd a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 
with terrible Thunder, and other unuſual Diſorders in the Air, 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves; but 
after the Tempeſt was over, could never find their King (a), 

Or elſe from Capriſicus, a wild Fig-Trce, becauſe in the Galle 
War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemies Camp, 
taking the Opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one Night in a Dif. 
order, got up into a wild Fig- Tree, and holding out a lighted 
Torch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal to fall on; 
. which they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to gain a conſiderable! 
Victory (6). | "7 N 

The Original of the Saturnalia, as to the Time, is unknown, 
Macrobius aſſuring us, That it was celebrated in Italy long be- 
fore the Building of Rome (c); the Story of Saturn, in whoſe | 
Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As to 
the manner of the Solemnity, befides the Sacrifices and other 
Parts of publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral leſſer Obſervati- WM * 
ons worth our Notice. As firſt, the Liberty now allow'd to 
Servants to be free and merry with their Maſters, ſo often 
alluded to in Authors. Tis probable this was done in Memory 
of the Liberty enjoy'd in the Golden Age under Saturn, befote 
the Names of Servant or Maſter were known to the World. 
Beſides this, they ſent Preſents to one another among Friends; 
No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender executed: 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing but Mirth and 
Freedom was to be met with in the City. They kept at firſt 
only one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of January: But the 

Number was afterwards increas'd. to Three; Four, Five, and 
ſome ſay, Seven Days (4): TIRE | ; 


6 POET 1M m 

1 5 — ̃ ——Ä—B— 
| 7 Plutarch. in Royal, (6) Platarch. in mel. & in Camill. () M4: i 
erob. Saturn. lib, 1. cap. 7. (4) Lipſ. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 3. ie 
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1 5 85 CHA Br E. „ l 
Of the Gmeral Diviſon of the Peopſfe. 


MLU, as ſoon as his City was tolerably well 
| 5 ob with eee made a Deion of the 
People according to Honour and Quality; giving 
* 5 8 . ſort the N ame of . N and 
te reſt the common Title of Plebeii. Lo bind 
the Two Degrees more firmly together, he recom- 
mended to the Patriciaus ſome of the Plebeians to protect and 
Countenance ; the former being ſtyl'd Patroni, and the latter C li- 
ener. The Patrons were al ways their Clients Counſellors in 
difficult Caſes, their Advocates in Judgments; in ſhort, their Ad- 
viſers and Overſeers in all Affaits whatever. On the other ſide, 
the Clients faithfulty ſerv'd their Patrons, not only paying them 
all imaginable Reſpect and Deference, but if Occaſion requir'd, 
aſſiſting them with Money towards the defraying of any extraordi- 
harges. But afterwards, when the State grew rich and 
reat, tho” all other good Offices cantinuld between them, yet 
twas thought a diſhonourable thing for the better Sort to take 


any Money of their Inferiours (4.) hid 3-4 , 


* 7 2 
Woe 
* 
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(a) Vide Dionyſ. lib. 2+ Liv. lib. 1. Plutarch, in Rumulo. 
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The Diviſion of the People into the three diſtinct Orders of 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its Riſe about the Time of 
Tarquin's Expulſion. The Senators were ſuch Perſons as had been 
promoted to fit in the Supreme ©ouncil of State, either out of the 
Nobility or Commons. If out of the latter Order, they had the 
Honour of a Gold Ring, but not of a Horſe kept at the Publick 
Charge; as Manutius has nicely obſerv'd. The Knights were 
fach Perſons as were allow'd a Gold Ring and a Horſe at the 
Publick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the People, 


beſides theſe T'wo Orders, including not only the inferiour Po- 


pulacy, but ſuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been elected 
Fenatort, and ſuch of the Gentry as had not a compleat Knight's 

Eſtate : For Perſons' were admitted into the two higher Ranks 
according to their Fortunes ; one that was worth Eight hundred 
Seſtertia, was Capable of being choſe Senator; one that had 
Four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order. Ai 
22405 afterwards alter'd the Senatorian Eſtate to Twelve thou- 

d Seſterces; but the Equeſtrian continu'd the ſame. 

The three common Terms by which the Knights are menti- 
on'd in Roman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtris ordinis, and Equeſir 
loco natus, Of which the two former are in all reſpe&s, the 
very ſame. But the latter is properly applied to thoſe Equiter, 
Whoſe Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, but had never 
reach'd the Senatorian Dignity. For if their Fathers had been 
Senators, they would have been ſaid to have been Born of the 
Senatorian, and not of the Equeſtrian Rank (a7. 

When we find the Optimates and the Populares oppos'd in Au- 
thors, we muſt ſuppoſe the former to have been thoſe Perſons, 
of what Rank ſoever, who ſtood up for the Dignity of the chief 
Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State ; and who 
car'd not if the inferior Members ſuffer'd for the Advancement of 
the commanding Powers. The latter we muſt take likewiſe, 
for thoſe Perſons of what Rank ſoever, who courted the Fayour 
of the Commons, by encouraging them to ſue for greater Pri- 
vileges, and to bring Things nearer to a Level. For it would 
be unreaſonable to make the ſame Diſtinction betwixt theſe Par- 
ties, as Sigonius, and others lay down: That the Populares were 
« thoſe who indeavour'd by their Words and Actions to Ingra- 
« tiate themſelves with the Multitude; and the Optimates thoſe 
« who ſo behav'd themſelves in all Affairs, as to make their 


a. — 


— 


— 
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x i conduct approy'd by every good Man. This Explication 
f rees mach better with the Sound of the Words, chan with the 
n WM Senſe of the Things. For at this Rate, the Optimates and the Po- 
ne ulares, will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and the Vicious; 
de and it would be equally hard in ſuch large Divifions of Men, to 
k acknowledge one {ide to have been wholly Honeſt, and to affirm 
te the other to have been entirely Wicked. I know that this Opinion 
ne is built on the Authority of Cicero; but if we look on him, not 
le, only as a prejudic'd Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall not 
o- wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave ſo in- 
ed MW famous a Mark to the Enemies fide, and ſo honourable an one to 
bis own. Otherwiſe, the Murderers of Cæſar, (who were the 
ks Optimates,) muſt paſs for Men of the higheſt Probity ; and the 


ed ollowers of Auguſtus, (who were of the oppoſite Faction) muſt 

ad ſeem in general a pack of oa Knaves. It would there- 

H. fore be a much more moderate Judgment, to found the Diffe- 

Js rence rather on Policy than on Morality ; rather on the Princi- 
ples of Government, than of Religion and private Duty. 


iti There's another Common Diviſion of the People into Nobzles, 


ſtri Novi, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of uſing Pictures, or 
the Statues ;-an Honour only allow'd to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors or 
zer, WMH themſelves had bore ſome Curule Office; that is, had been Cu- 
ver rale Ædile, Cenſor, Pretor, or Conſul. He that had the Pictures 
een or Statues of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobilis; he that had 
the W only his own, Novus; he that had neither, -/9996:/75. So that 
Tus imaginis was much the ſame thing _— em, as the Right 
Au- of Bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novas Homa 
"ns, is equivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. 2 
hief For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nobiles, becauſe 
vho no Perſon, unleſs of that Superior Rank, could bear any Carule 
t of Office. Hence in many places of Lroy, Saluſt, and other Authors, 
iſe; we find Nobilitas uſed for the Patrician Order, and fo oppos'd 
oor MW to Plebs. But in after-times, when the Commons obtain'd a 
Pri- right of enjoying thoſe Curule Honours, they by the ſame means 
"ld procur'd the Title of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſterity (a.) 
Par- Such Perſons as were free of the City, ate 1 diſtin- 
vere iſhed into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini, The Ingenui were 
- fach as had been born free, and of Parents that had been always 
free. The Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been 
made free. Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free them» 
ſelves. 


— 


Vide Si » 4 ur. Civ, Rom. lib. 2, cap. 20. : 
| (s) gon. de 7 8 . The 
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The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were by 
Teſtament, and by Manumiſſion. A Slave was ſaid to be free 
by Teſtament, when his Maſter, in Conſideration of his faith- 
ful Service, had left him free in his laſt Will : Of which 
Cuſtom we meet with abundance of Examples in every Hi. 

orian, 
\ Theſe kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcini, becauſe their 
Maſters were gone to Orcas. In Allufion to which Cuſtom, 
when after the Murther of Julius Ceſar, a great Number of 
unworthy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into the Senate, With- 
out any 15 Pretenſions, they were merrily diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Term of Senatores Orcini (a). 

The Ceremony of Manuumiſſion was thus perform'd: The 
Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in After-times before 
the Prætor, by his Maſter, who laying his Hand upon his Ser- 
vant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Hunc Hominem liberum eſſe vol; 
and with that, let him go out of his Hand, which they term'd 
e manu emittere, Then the Pretor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
call'd Vindicta, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hence 
Perſius, i | ; 


Vindiata poſtquam mens à Pretore receſſi. 5 


After this the Lictor taking the Rod out of the Prætor's Hand, 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back; 
and nothing now remain'd but Pileo donari, to receive a Cap in 
token of Liberty, and to have his Name enter'd in the Common 
Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining that Fayour. 

There was a third way of beſtowing Freedom, which we do 
not ſo often meet with in Authors ; it was when' a Slave by 
the Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to 
be inſerted in the Cenſor's Roll: Such a Man was call'd /iber 
cenſu ; as the two already mention'd were liber teſtamento, and 
liber manumiſſione. 4 
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CE IANS HSNUCINERSEES 
CHAP. II, 
of te SENATE. 


Tz E Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 
Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
reckon'd the Foundation and Support of the Roman Greatneſs, 
ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the Republick : For 
Romulus firſt choſe out a Hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 
Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
Management of Affairs, with the Name of Senatores, or Patres, 
from their Age and Gravity; (vel ætate, vel care ſimilitudine Pa- 
tres appollabantur, ſays Saluſt ? a Title as Honourable, and yet as 
little ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch'd upon. 
After the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal Number 
of that Nation were join'd to the former Hundred (4). And 
Tarquinins Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the Commons, order'd another Hundred 
to be ſelected out of that Body, for an Addition to the Senate (b), 
which before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher 
Ranks, Sylla the Dictator made them up above Four Hundred; 
Julius C 22 Nine Hundred; and in the Time of the Second Tri- 
wnvirate, there were above a Thouſand; no Diſtinction being 
made with Reſpe& to Merit or Quality. But this Diſorder was 
afterwards rectified by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in 
the Senate, according to the old Conſtitution (c). on 

The right of naming Senators belong'd at firſt to the Kings; 
afterwards the Conſuls choſe, and refer'd them to the People for 
their Approbation: But at laſt the Cexſors engroſs'd the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour, He that ſtood firſt in the 
Cenſor's Roll, had the Honourable Title of Princeps Senaths (d): 
Yet the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, DiQator, c. were 
always his Superiours in the Houſe. | | 

Beſides the Eſtate of Eight hundred, or after Angaſtus of 
Twelve hundred Seſtertia, no Perſan was capable of this Dignity, | 
but one that had already barn ſome Magiſtracy in the Common» 


3) Diamſ. lib. 2. (6) Idem. lib. 3. (c) Sueton. in Au ut cap. 35. 
0 Vid. A. Gell, lib. 3. cap. 18. F 
NR is | G 3 wealth, 


" (6) P. Manut. de Senat. Rom. . (4) Flin. Nat. Hift, lib. 8. cap. 45. 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in later Times) 
requir d, is plain from the frequent Uſe of Atas Senaroriain Au- 
thors. Dio Caſſius poſitively limits it to Five and Twenty (a) 
which was the ſooneſt Time any one could have diſcharged the 
Quæſtorſpip, the firſt Office of any conſiderable Note: Yet we 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, without 
any Confideration had to their Years ; as it uſually happen'd in 
all other Honours whatever. | TIS Bk 
As to the general Title of Patres Cnſcripti given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken as a Mark of Diſtinction, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romulas's Hundred, either by Tar- 
uinius Priſcas, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſhment of the 
mmon-wealth : But in After-times, all the Number were 
promiſcuouſly ſtyPd Patres, and Patres Conſtripti (G). 


We may take a farther View of the Senators, confider'd all 


together as a Council or Body. | 

"The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of ns. the Sena. 
tors, were only the D:#ator, the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the Iuterrex. Yet upon extraordinary Ac- 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Militum 
inveſted with Conſular Power, and to the Decemviri, created for 
the regulating the Laws: and to other Magiſtrates choſen. up- 
on ſome unuſual Occaſion. In the firſt Times of the State, they 
were call'd together by a publick Crier; but when the City 


larger, an Edict was pubtiſh'd to command their Meeting (c.) 


he Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had been 
formally conſecrated by the Azgzrs, and moſt commonly within 
the City; only they made Uſe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience to. foreign Ambaſſadors, 
and to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open 
Senate, before they entred the City; as when they petition'd 
for a Triumph, and the like Caſes. Pliny too has a very re- 
markable Obſervation, that whenever the Augurs reported that 
an Ox had ſpoke, which we often meet with among the An- 
cient Prodigies, the Senate were preſently to fit ſub Dio, or in 
the open Air (4). Ps | 
As for the Time of their Sitting, we muſt have Recourſe to the 
common Diſtinction of Senatus legitimus, and Senatus indictu.. 
The former was When the Senate met of Courſe, upon ſuch Days 
as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them to. Theſe were the Ka- 
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(#) Lib. 52. (6) vid P. Mavut. de genus. & C. Sigon. de Antiq: Jar. C. R. 
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lends, Nones, and Ides in Gor Month, *till the Time of Auguſtus, 
who confin'd them to the Kalendt and Ides. In the Months of 
September and October, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, the 
Senators werediſcharg'd from their neceſſary Attendance; except 
ſo many of them as made a 82 a Number ſufficient, by 
Law, to diſpatch Buſineſs : and therefore all that Time they drew 
Lots for their Appearance, or Excuſe ; as Suetonins informs us (a), 
We may obſerye from the ſame Author, that the [Jes of March 
(call'd Parricidium, from the Murder of Julius Caſar which hap- 
pen d on it) was particularly excepted ; and a Decree paſs'd, That 
the Senate ſhould never meet on that Day for the future (6). 
Senatus Indictus, was a Senate call'd for the Diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any other Day: except the Dies Comitiales, when 
the Senators were oblig'd to be preſent at the Comitia, 
As ſoon as the Senate was ſet, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in the firſt place, perform'd ſome Divine Service, 
and then propos'd the Buſineſs to the Houſe : Both which Actions 
they call'd referre ad Senatum (c). | | 
When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went raund in Order (be- 
ginning with the Princeps Senatùs, and the Deſign'd Conſuls) and 
ask'd every Body's Opinion; upon which, all that pleas'd, ſtood 
up, and gave their Judgment ppon the Point. | 
Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask'd his Opi- 
nion, he had the Privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas'd, as well 
about other Concerns as about the Matter in hand: And therefore 
when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the paſſing 
of any Decree, twas a common Practice to protract his Speech, 
'till *twas too late to make any Determination in the Houſe, : 
When as many as thought fit had given their Judgments at 
large, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 
ral Opinions; and then in order to paſſing their Decree, order'd 
the Senators to divide, one Party-to one fide of the Houſe, and the 
oppoſite to the other. The Number being now told, the major 
Partdetermin'd the Caſe ; and a Senatus-Conſultum was according- 
ly wrote by-the publick Notaries at the Feet of the Chief Magi- 
ſtrate, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promoted it. 
But in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir'd Expedition, 
the Formality of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 
laid aſide, and a Decree paſs'd e the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 


ua, cap. 35. (0) Idem in Ful. Cal. cap. 83, (e) P. Nana. 
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was Ccall'd Senuatus-conſultum per diſceſſionem factum; the forme? and 
ſimply Senatus-conſultum (a 70 | 
Julius Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſort of Sexatus-conſulta, not de- 
ſcrib'd by any other Author; which he calls Sexatzs-conſulia the 
tacita; and tells us they were made in reference to Affairs of great Per 
Secrecy, without the Admittance of the very publick Servants ; but by 
all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after the paſ- MW an 
ſing of an Oath of Secreſie, till their Deſign ſhou'd be effected (%). x 
There were ſeveral Things that might hinder the paſſing of a 
Decree in Senate; as in Caſe of an [zterceſſio, or Interpoſing. This 
was commonly put in Practice by the Tribunes of the Commons, 
who reckon'd it their Privilege: But it might be done too, b 
any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propos'd the 80 
Buſineſs to the Houſe: Or elſe when the Number requir'd by cet 
Law for the paſſing of any Bitl was not preſent : For that there dif 
was ſuch a fix'd Number is very evident, though nothing of ing 


Certainty can be determin'd any farther about it. A 
In both theſe Caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the Se. tin 
wators was not call'd Senatuscomſultum, but Authoritas Senatus; L. 


their Judgment, nor their Command; and fignified little, unleſs 
it was afterwards ratiſicd, and turn'd into a Senatus-conſultum, as 
uſually happen'd (c. Yet we muſt have a Care of taking of Autho- 
ritas Senatus in this Senſe, every Time we meet with it in Authors. 
For unleſs, at the fame Time, there be mention made of an I 
zerceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood, as another Term for a 
1 tum; and fo Tully frequently uſes it: ſometimes 
beth the Names are join'd together ; as the uſual Inſcription of 
the Decrees was in theſe Initial Letters; S. C. A. i. e. Senatas- 
Conſulti-Authoritas. | | 
Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou'd not 
paſs after Sun-ſet, but was deferr'd till another Meeting. | 
EL All along, 'till the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were inthe Cuſtody of the Conſul, who might diſpoſe of them as 
he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them : But 
then a Law paſs d, that they ſhould be carried always for the fu- 
ture to the A⅛diles Plebis, to be laid up in the Temple of Ceres (a): 
Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt part pre- 
ſerv'd in the publick Treaſury (e). | | 
It may be farther obſerv'd, that befides the proper Senators, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during their Honour, 


(a) P. Manut. de Sen. (6) Ful Capit in Gerdian. (c) P. Manut. de Sen. 
(4) Liv. lib. 3. (e) Vide Cictr. Philip. 5. Sueton. in Auguſt, Tacit. Annal. 3 
\ | | 
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and they who had born any Curule Office, after its Expiration. 
But then none of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon Ac- 
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count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the rivilege of giving 
their Judgments upon any Matter, or being numbred among the 
Perſons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſs'd their Mind, 
by going over to thoſe Senators whoſe Opinions they embrac'd ; 
an 


upon this Account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. 
This gave Occaſion to the Joke of Laberius the Mimic, 


7 Caput fine linguũ pedaria ſententia eft. 


There was an old Cuſtom too, in the Common- wealth, That the 
Sons of Senators might come into the Houſe, and hear the Pro- 
ceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and long 
Abus d, was at laſt reviv'd by Auguſtus, who in order to the bring- 
ing in the young Noblemen the {ſooner to the Management of 
Affairs, order'd that any Sexator's Son, at the Time of his put- 
ting on the Toga Virilis, ſnou'd have the Privilege of uſing the 
Latus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (a). n 


(a) Sueton. in Auguſt. cap. 38. 


AEN 
Of the general Diviſions of the Magiſtrates; and of the 


* 


Candidates for Offices. 


N OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
obtain'd among the Romans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next place, take a ſhort 
View of the Chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we meet 
with many general Diviſions ; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtra- 
tus ordinarii, and extraordinarii; with reference to the Perſons, 
Patricii, Plebeii, and Mixti; from their Quality, Majores and 
Minores; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, 
and Non Curules; and laſtly, from the Place of their Reſidence, 
Urbani, and Provinciales (a). If we would pitch upon the cleareſt 
and the moſt compendious Method, we mult rank them accord 

to the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the moſt remark- 
able of the Civil Offices at Home and Abroad. But it will be 


Yor 


| Li de Magiſtrat. cap. | 
(a) Lipſius de Magiftrat, cap expected 
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pected, that we firſt give ſome Account of the Perſons that too 
Candidates for theſe Honours. They borrow'd the Name of Cay. 
Adar from the Toga Candida, in which they were habited a 
the Time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this looſe 
Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment under: 
which ſome interpret as done with Delia to avoid any Suſpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption ; But Ply. 
#arch (a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the better, 
by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit; Or elſe that ſuch as had re- 
ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more 
eaſily demonſtrate thoſe "Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity; 
a very powerful way of maving the AﬀeRions of the People. But 
he Akalows the Reaſon above-mention'd, becauſe this Cuſtom 


” 
, 


evail'd in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had any 
Haben on the publick Suffrages ; a Miſchief to which he attri- 
butes, in a great meaſure, the Ruin of the Common- wealth. 

They declar'd their Pretenſions about a Vear before 
the Election; all which Time was Ipent in gaining and ſecuring 
of Friends. For this Purpoſe, they us'd all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the — mg often; whence the 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its Riſe. In their Walks, they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hand ; and not only us'd the 
more familiar Terms of Fathet, Brother, Friend, and the like: 
but call'd them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 
whiſper'd every Body's Name in their Ears For though Pla. 
zarch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make uf: 
of a Prompter ; yet at the ſame I ime he obſerves, that Cato the 
Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſcharging 
the whole Buſineſs by the Help of his own Memory (6). 

They had reaſon to be yery nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addreſs and Canvaſs, for an Affront, or pet- 
haps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconſiderable Fellow, who was 
Maſter of a Vote, might ſometimes be ſo far reſented by the 
Mob, as to turn the Election another way. There is a particu- 
lar Story told of Scipio Naſica, which may confirm this Remark: 
When he appear'd for the Place of Curule Maile, and was 
making his Circuit to increaſe his Party, he lighted upon an 
honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to Town, to give 
his Vote among the reſt, and finding, as he ſhook him by the 
Hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, Prithee, Friend, 
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5 he) do'ſ# uſe to walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was ſe 
Een being pleas'd with this Piece of Wit that he complain'd 
of the Affront, and loſt the Gentleman the Honour which he 
ſued for. N 7 2 
Such Perſons as openly favour'd their Deſigns, have been di- 
finguiſh'd by the Names of Salutatores, Deductores, and Secta- 
toren (a). The firſt ſort only paid their Compliments to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning ; and then took their Leave. 
The ſecond waited upon them from thence, as far as to the Forum. 
The laſt compos'd their Retinue thro* the whole Circuit. Pliny 
has oblig'd us with a farther Remark, That not only the Perſon 
who ſtood for an Office, but ſometimes too, the moſt conſiderable 
Men of their Party went about in the ſame formal manner, to 
beg Voices in their Behalf : And therefore when he'd let us know 
his great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one of his 
Friends, he makes uſe of the ſame Phraſes, which are commonly 
zpplied to the Candidates themſelves ; as, Ambire Domes, Pren- 
ſare amicos, Circumire ſtationes (5), &c r 


The Proceedings in the Elections. win fall more properl un- 
manag'd. 10 


der the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were 
0 Roan. lib. 7. esp. 8. (6) Plin. Epi. lib. a. ep. g. 
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THE Conſular Office began upon the Expulſion of the Tar- 

quins in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 
rivations given of the Word; that of Cicero, a Conſulendo, (a) is 
generally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
of the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and ſhort- 
neſs of Time: Therefore Tally calls it Regium Imperium (G), and 
Regia Poteſtas (c). In War they commanded in chief over Ci- 
tizens and Aſſociates; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 
ving the Government of the Senate it ſelf, which they aſſem- 
bled or diſiniſs'd at their Pleaſure. And tho? their Authority was 
very much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 
afterwards upon «he Eſtabliſhment of the Empire; yet they were 
ſtill hr in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma- 


(a) Cicero de leg. lib..3. (5) Bid. (c) Idem de Petition Conſalarus. 
HA naging 
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naging publick Games, and the like; and had the Honour to 
characterize the Year by their own Names. | 

At the firſt Inſtitution this Honour was confin'd to the Nobili. 
ty; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons. obtain'd the 

rivilege of having one of their on Body always an Aſſociate 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were fo powerful 
as to have both Conſuls choſe out of their Order; but, generally 
ſpeaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner. 
No Perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he was 
preſent at the EleCtion, and in a private Station ; which gave Oc- 
caſion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cæſar; as has been 
already obſery'd. The common Age requir'd in the Candidates 
was Forty two Years. This Cicero himſelf acquaints us with, 
if we allow a little Scope to his way of Speaking, when he ſays, 
that Alexander the Great, dying in the Thirty third Year, came 
Ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Age (a). But ſometimes the 
People diſpens'd with this Law, and the Emperors took very 
little Notice of the Reſtraint. Rt VE > 

The Time of the Conſuls Government before Julius Cæſar, was 
always a compleat Year : But he brought up a Cuſtom of ſub- 
ſtituting Conſuls at any Time for a Month or more, accordi 
as he pleas'd. Yet the Conſuls, who were admitted the firſt of 

January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ordinarii; 

: $3 


he others being ſtyled Suffed: (bh). 

The chief 2. and Marks of their Authority were 
the White Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Præteæta; which in 
After - times they ae for the Toga Palmata, or Picta, be- 
fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honour'd with 
a Triumph; And the Twelve Lictors, who went before one of 
them one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Faſces 
and the Securit, which, tho' Valerius Poplicola took away from 
the Faſces, yet it was ſoon after added again. 0 9. * 

Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſinaller Matters, he 
had the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who was 
88 and he, according to the Julian Law, who had mol 

hildren. | | 
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1 Vid. Ciceron. Philip. 5, (6) Vide Dis, lib. 43. Sueton. in Fulio, cap. 
76, KC. 5 | | 
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Of the Dictator and his Maſter of the Horſe. 


PHE Office. of D:d&ator was of very early Original: For 

the Latines entring into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 
port Tarquin's Cauſe after his Expulſion, the Senate were under 
reat Apprehenſions of Danger, by reaſon of the Difficulty they 
dbund in procuring Levies to oppoſe them: while the poorer 
Commons, who had been forc'd to run themſelves into Debt with 
the Patricians, abſolutely refus'd to liſt themſelves, unleſs an 
Order of Senate might paſs for a general Remiſſion. Now the 
Power of Life and Death being lately taken from the Conſuls by 
the Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from them to 
the People, they could not compel any Body to take up Arms. 
Upon this Account, they found it neceſſary to create a Magi- 


ſtrate, who for Six Months ſhould rule with abſolute Autho- 


rity even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon pitch'd 
upon for this Honour was Titus Largins Flavus, about A. U. C. 
If or 255 (4). ; | | 
his ſupreme Officer was call'd Dictator, either becauſe he was 
Dickus, named of the Conſul; or elſe, from his Dictating and 
Commanding what ſhould be done (5). Tho” we ſometimes meet 
with the naming of a Dictator upon a ſmaller Account, as the 
holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Celebration 
of publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Fove's Temple 
which they call'd clauum pangere, and which was us'd in the 
imes of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number of the Vears, 
and in the Time of latter Superſtition, for the averting or drivin 
away Peſtilences and Seditions,) and the like; yet the true an 
proper Dictator was he, who had been inveſted with this Ho- 
nour upon the Occaſion of e. ny War, Sedition, or any ſuch 
Emergency as requir'd a ſudden and abſolute Command (c). 
And therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, but 
only named in the Night, viv voce, by the Conſul (d), and con- 
firm'd by the Divination from Birds (e). The time aſſign'd for 
the Duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 
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(e) Dio. Antiq. lib. 5. Liv. lib. 3. (6) Ibid. (e) Lipf. de Magiſtrat. 
Cap, 17, (4) Liv. lib. 4. (e) Cicers de Leg. lib. 3. | 
meer 
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meer neceſſity: And as for 88 Dictator ſtips of Sylla 
and Cs, they are confelsd to have been of ſi0- 
lations of the Laws of their Country. There were Two other 
Confinements which the Oictator was oblig d to obſerve. Firſt, 
he was never to ſtir out of Italy, for fear he ſhould take Adyan- 
tage of the Diſtance of the Place, to attempt any thing again 
the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to march 
on Foot; only upon Account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition, 

be formally ask'd leave of the People to ride (6). But ſetting 
aſide theſe Reſtraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He might 
proclaim War, levy Fotces, lead them ont, or disband them 
without any Conſultation had with the Senate: He could punih 
as he pleas'd; and from his ut e lay no Appeal (c); at 
leaſt not till in later Times. Lo make the Authority of his Charge 
more awful, he had always Twenty four Bundles of Rods, and 
as many Axes carried before him in Publick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (d) and (0 Tho” Livy attributes the firſt Riſe 
of this Cuſtom to Sylla (F). Nor was he only inveſted with the 

joynt Authority of both the Conſuls; (whence the Grecians call 
him At re or Double Conſul ) but during his Adminiſtra- 
tion, all other Magiſtrates ceas d, except the T ribunes, and left 
the whole Government intruſted in his Hands 2 
' This Office had the repute to be the only d of the 
Common-wealth in Times of Danger four Hundred Years toge- 
ther: Till Sylla and Ceſar having converted it into a Tyranny, 
and rendred the very Name odious, upon the Murder of the 
latter, a Decree paſs'd in Senate, to forbid the Uſe of it upon 
any Account whatever fot the future (5). | 

e firſt Thing the Dictator did, was to chuſe a Magiſter Equi- 

tum, or maſter of the Horſe, (he himſelf being in ancient Times, 
by a more general Name Term d Magiſter Populi,) who was to be 
his Lieutenant-general in the Artny, but could act nothing with- 
out his expreſs Order, Yet in the War with Hannibal, when 
the ſlow proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion in 
the Commons, they voted, that Minutius, his Maſter of the 
Horſe, ſhould have an equal Authority with Fabius himſelf, and 
be, as it were, another Dictator (i). The like was afterwards 
praQtis'd in the ſame War upon the Defeat at Cannæ, when: the 

ictator, M. Junius, being with the Army, Fabius Buteo was 
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(a) Dio Hit. lib. 36. (6) Plat. in Fab. Max. (e) Diomſ. Antiq. lib. 8. 
%) In Fab, Max. (e) Hiſt. lib. 3. () Epitom. lib, 89. (g) Flut. i 


Fab Max. (b) Dio. lib. 44. 4ptian. lib. 3. (i) Plutarch. in Fab. Max, 


Foiyc. us ib. 3. 
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choſe a ſecond Di&ator at Rome, to create new Senators for the 
ſupplying of their Places, who had been kill'd in the Battel: 
Though as ſoon as ever the Ceremony was over, he imme- 
diately laid down his Command, and ated as a private 

erſon (a 2 . | 
b Tete * another Expedient us'd in Caſes of extreme Emer- 
gency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Dickator; and that 
was, to inveſt the Conſuls, and ſometimes the other chigf Magi- 
ſtrates, as the Prætors, Tribunes, c. with an abſolute and un- 
controulable Power: This was perform' d by that ſhort yet full 
Decree of Senate, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid Detrimenti 
capiat Reſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take Care that the Common 
wealth ſuffer no Damage. | | 

(a) Plutarch. Ibid. 
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Of ie PRATORS. 


THE & ou of this Office, inſtituted in the Year of the 
City 389, is owing to two Occaſions : Partly becauſe the 
Conſuls being vety often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of ſome Perſon to adminiſter Juſtice in the City; 
and partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their Appropriation 
of the Conſulſhip, were. ambitious of procuring to themſelves 
ſome new Honour in its Room (a). At the firſt, only one was crea- 
ted, taking his Name à præeundo; and for the ſame Reaſon moſt 
of the old Latius call'd their Commanders Prætores: And the 
Conſuls are ſuppos'd to have us'd that Title at their firſt Inſtitu- 
tion. A.U. C. 501 another Prætor was added; and then one of 
them applied himſelf wholly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 
the Citizens, * thy the Name of Pretor Urbanus, while the other 

appointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up- 

on the taking in of S:c:ly and Sardinia, A. U. C. 520, two more 
Pretors were created to aſſiſt the Conſuls in the Government of 
the Provinces; and as many more upon the entire Conqueſt of 
Spain, A. U. C. 551. Syllaincreas'd the Number to Eight; Ja- 


nns 


(4) Vide Liv. lib. 7 . circa Princip, 


has 
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ius Ceſar firſt to Ten, and then to Sixteen; the ſecond Trium 
wiri, after an extravagant manner, to Sixty four. * | 
After this, ſometimes we meet with T'welve Pretors, ſome. 
times Sixteen or Eighteen ; but in the Declenſion of the Empire 
they fell as low again as Three. 
hen the Number of the Prætors was thus increas'd, and the 
Quæſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and not 
committed to Officers choſen upon ſuch Occaſions, the Prata 
Urbanus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Prætor Peregrinus,) undertook 
the Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Pretors that of 
Crimes. The latter therefore were ſometimes call'd Qza/itores, 
quia querebant de Crimine; the firſt 777 jus dicebat. Here we 
muſt obſerve the Difference between jus dicere and judicare; the 
former relates to the Prætor, and ſignifies no more than the al. 
Towing an Action, and ting 1 beas for determining the 
Controverſie; the other is the proper Office of the Judices allow'd 
by: the Pretor, and denotes the actual hearing and deciding of z 
- ſe {a): , ; 3 1 | f , T. {4 


of . 

(a) P. Manut. de legibus, p. 826. 4 Gs . 
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n 
THE Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Cititens and their 
Eſtates "eg Cemſeo, to rate, or value) was introduc'd by 
Servius Tullius, the Sixth King, but without the Aflignment of 
any particular Officer to manage it : And therefore he took the 
trouble upon himſelf, and made it a Part of the Regal Duty, 
U mw the Expulſion of the Tarqnizs, the Buſineſs fell tothe Con- 
ſuls, and continu'd in their Care, *till their Dominions grew 10 
large as to give them no Leiſure for its Performance. Upon this 
Account, it was wholly omitted ſeventeen Years together, till 
A. U. C. 311, when they found the neceſſity of a New Magi- 
ſtracy for that Employment, and thereupon created TWO Cen- 
ſors: Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe every 
fifth Year the General Survey of the People us'd to be perform'd: 
But when they grew to be the moſt conſiderable Perſons in the 
State, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority, A. U. C. 9 
| 5 * 
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Law paſs'd, by which their Place was confin'd to a Year and a 
half; and therefore, for the future, tho' they were elected every 
five Years, yet they continu'd to hold the Honour no longer 
the Tims prefix'd by that Law. | 
After the ſecond Panck War, they were always created out 
of ſuch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes hap- 
pen'dotherwiſe before. Their Station was reckon'd more Honou- 
rable than the Conſulſpip, though their Authority, in Matters of 
tate, was not fo conſiderable. And the Badges of the Two 
Offices were the fame, only that the Cenſors were not allow'd 
he Lickors to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. © © 
. Lipfens divides the Duty of the Ceuſors into two Heads; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners: As to 
the former, they took an exact Account of the Eſtates aud Goods 
of every Perſon, and 3 divided the People into their 
proper Claſſes and Centuries. Beſides this, they took Care of the 
publick Taxes, and made Laws in Reference to them. They 
were Inſpectors of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 
my'd the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
common. Account. | 5 
With reſpe& to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
power to punifh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 
ſoever. The Senators they might expel the Houſe, / Rt lb 
which was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon when % Sierre. 
they call'd over the Names. The Equites they | 
puniſh'd by zaking away the Horſe allowed them Equmm adimere. 
i the 'publick Charge. The Commons they Tribu movers. 
might either remove from a eee, to a2 5 
eld honourable; or quite diſable them to give in Cærium Tu- 
their Votes in the Aſſemblies; or ſet 4 Fine up- bulatreſerre, &h. , 
on them to be paid to the Treaſury. And fome- ærarium facerr. 
times when a Jenator, or Eqzes, had been guilty r 
of any notorious Irregularity, he ſuffer d two of theſe Puniſh» 
ments, or all three at once. e | 
The greateſt Part of the Cenſor's publick Buſineſs was per- 
form'd every fifth Year; when, after the Survey of the People, 
ind Inquiſition into their Manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemn 
Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the Peo- 
ple. The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, 
whence it took the A = 95 e The CONE S 
performing it they call'd Luſtrum condere; and upon this Account 
the Space o Five Years came to be 1 the Word , 
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Tis very remarkable, that if one of the Cexſors died, no 
Body was ſubſtituted in his Room till the next Laſtrum, and 
his Partner was obliged to quit his Office; becauſe the Death 
of a Cenſor | happen'd juſt before the ſacking of Rome by the 
Gault, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and un- 
fortunate (2). $* 19 i 

This Office continu'd no longer than to the Time of the 
Emperours, who perform'd the ſame Duty at their Pleaſute: 
And the Flavian wy, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took 4 
Pride (as Mr. Walker (2) obſerves) to be call'd Cexfers, and put 
this among their other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the Em. 
perour entred on a Deſign of reſtoring the Honour to a particula 
Magiſtrate, as heretofore, but without any Succeſs (c). 


(a) Vide Liv, lib. 4. 6, 9. Plut. Probl. 59. (6) Of Coins and Medal, 
(c) Vide Trebell, Poll. in Decio. 55 2 | 


WEL 


is SOAP. NULL. 
Of the QUASTORS.. 


HE Original of the Ouæſtors, (4 quærendo, from getting in 
1 the Reverie of 110 tate) . @) and 1 15 
mane about A. U. C. 269. Plutarch indeed, with ſome ſmall 

ifference, refers the Inſtitution to the Time of Valerius Pa- 
licola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Tea 
ſury (to which Uſe it always ſerv'd afterwards,) and grant- 
ed the People the Liberty of chuſing two young Men for the 
Treaſurers (c). This was the whole Number at the Beginning: 
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But afterwards, two others were created, A. U. C. 332, to take 


Care of the Payment of the Armies abroad, of the ſelling Plun- 
der and Booty, Sc. For which purpoſe they generally accom- 
panied the Conſuls in their Expeditions ; and upon this Account 
were diftinguiſh'd from the other Quæſtors, by the Name of 
Peregrini, and gave them Occaſion to aſſume the Title of Ur- 
ban. This Number continu'd *till the entire Conqueſt of 1zaly; 
and then it was again doubled, A. C. C. 439. The Four that 
were now added, had their Reſidence with the Proconſuls and 
Proprætors in the Provinces, where they employ'd themſelves in 
regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from thence to the State. 


+ (#) Lib. g. ( Lib. 3, (/ Tür in Poplicel, | | 
"16 3. (6) 1 P $jlle 
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lla the Di#ator, as Tacitus informs us (a), oreated twenty Que- 
ors to fill up the Senate; and Dio e cteating of 
forty by Julius Ceſar upon the ſame Deſign. © | 
The chief Offices of the Qzeſtors were the receiving, lodging, 
and CAT out Ec 0 og * the keeping of 4 Decrees 
of. Senate appointed them by Auguſtus (c), which before had 
been under the Care of the 2 Jus 224 NY ets * 
From hence came the two Offices of Quæſtor Principis, or Au- 
guſts, calPd ſometimes Candidatus Principis, deſcrib? by Briſſo- 
nus (d), and reſembling the Office of Secretary of our State; 
and Quæſtor Palatii, inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great ; anſwer- 
ing in molt Reſpec̃ts to the Place of the Lord Chancellor amongſt 
us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Diſtinction of Offices; 
the nee Candidati being honour'd by Conſtantine with the 
new itle of Quæſtores Palatii, and admitted to greater Truſt, 
and more important Buſineſs K : we 5 
The Queſtorſpip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear in 
ne Common-wealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
Twenty four or Twenty five Years. es 


(a) Annal. lib. 1. (6) Lib 43. (c) Dio, lib. 54: (d) Select. Antiquitat. 
lid. 1. cap. 16. (e) Vid. Notit. Dignit at. Imp. Orient. C. 73. #- 14 


e HK 
Of the Tribunes of the People. 


THIS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
4 Nobility and Commons, about A.-U. C. 260; when the 
latter making a Defection, could not be reduc'd into Order, till 
they had obtain'd the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates out of 
their own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and to inter- 
poſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions ' offer'd by their Supe- 
riours (a). At firſt only two were elected; but three more were 
quickly added; and about A. U. C. 297, the Number was made 
up ten; which continu'd ever after. . 
Their Authority was extraordinary: for though at firſt they 
ere only to be à ſort of Protectors of the Commons, and 
edreſſers of publick Grievances, yet afterwards they ufurp'd 
the Power of doing almoſt whatever they pleas'd,. having the 
._ (#) Vide Dion. lib, 6. Liv: lib. , . - 
l ä FER > Ji 2d 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore they 
aſſembled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 
cuted them upon the- Magiſtrates themſelves ; and ſometimes 
commanded the very Confuls to be carried to Priſon : And were, 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities between 
the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt created to ap- 


©: 
pe which gain'd them the greateſt Security, was their Repute 
of being Jarre, which they confirm'd by a Law : So that 
*twas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the leaſt 
Nur, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking. 
heir interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or other 
Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by ſtand- 
ing up, and © Fo wang only one Word, ETO. 
As for the Enfigns of their Office, they had no Prætexta, Li- 
ors, nor Curule Chair; and only a ſort of a Beadle, whom they 
' eall'd Viator, went before them. 1 
Sylla the Dictator was the firſt who dar'd put a Stop to the 
Encroachments of the Tribunes; but they ſoon recover'd their 
old Power again, till the Time of the Emperours, who left 
them very little but the Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates : 
This they effected as by ſeveral Means, ſo particularly by ob- 
ging the People to confer the fame Power and Authority on 
| Anflelves Whence they were ſaid to be Tribanitia Poteſtate do- 
#ati : for they could not be directly Tribuni, unlefs their Family 
had been Plebeian. 
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CHAP. x. 
f te AK DILEs. 


THE Commons had no ſooner prevail'd with the Senate to 
confirm the Office of Tribunet, but they obtain'd farther 
| the Privilege to chuſe Yearly, out of their own Body, Two more 
1 Officers, to-afliſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome par- 
| - ticular Services (a), the chief of which was the Care of publick 
| Edifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Raſinutyfor Diſtin- 

Sion Suke, calls them alles Plebis. Belides the Duty men 
tion'd above, they had ſeveral other Employments of leſſer Note; 
as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge ſome in- 


— —— — — 
(#) Vid. Dion, lib 6 
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ſat upon it as they rode in their Chariots ; hut 
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feriour Cauſes by their Deputation, to rectiſie the Weights 
Meaſures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. Wal fo 
. U. 389, two more dies were elected out of the Nobi- 
lity, to inſpect the publick Games (a). They were call'd #diles 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
the Name of which is generally deriv'd à curru ©), becauſe they 
Lipfius fancies it 
owes its Name as well as its Invention to the Curetes, à People 
of the Sabines. = | 5 4 > 
The Curule Mdiles, beſides their proper Office, were to take 
Care of the Building and Reparation of Temples, Theatres, 
Baths, and other Noble Structures; and were appointed Judges 
in all Caſes relating to the ſelling or exchanging of Eſtates. _. 
Julius Ceſar, A. U. C. 710, added two more Miles or pile | 
Nobility, with the Title of ÆMdiles Cereales, from Ceres, . 
their Buſineſs was to inſpect the publick Stores of Corn and other 
Proviſions; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the 
Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning 
Buying and Selling (c. | Sores rl 
(a) Liv. lib. 6. & 7. (6) Vide Agel. lib. 3. cap. 18. (e) Vide Dio. 
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lib, 43. & Pompon. lib. 2. F. de Orig. juris. 


Of th DE CEMVIRI. 


A out the Year of Rome 291, the People thinking themſelves 
highly wrong'd, that, tho? they had freed themſelves from 
the Government of the Kings, yet till the whole Deciſion of 
Equity and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrates, without any written Statute to direct them; propoſed ' 
to the Senate by their Tribunes, that ſtanding Laws might be 
made which the City. ſhou'd uſe for eyer. The Byſineſs hung 
in Suſpence ſeyeral Years; at laſt it was concluded to ſend Am- 
baſſadors to Achent and other Erecian Cities, to make Colle- 
Kions out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 
their Country in the new Deſign. © Upon the Return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribanes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
to allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
Exegution, it was agreed, That Ten Men out ofthe chief be, 

+ bn ke Be ; ; 77 
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tors ſnou'd be elected: That their Power ſhou'd be equal to that 
of the Kings, or Conſule, tor a Whole Yeat: And, That in the 
mean Time, all other Offices ſhow'd ceaſe. The Decemviri hav- 
ing now taken the Government upon them, agreed that only 
one of them ſhow'd at one Time enjoy the Faſces and other Con- 
ſular Ornaments, ſhou'd aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, 
and act in all Reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. To this Honour 
they were to ſucceed by Turns *till the Year was out; and the 
reſt were oblig'd to differ very little in their Habits from aw, 
Perſons, to give the People the leſs Suſpicion of Tyranny and 
- ſolute Government. BOS de, oy 
At length having drawn up a Model ont of ſuch Laws as had 
been brought from Greece, aud the Cuſtoms of their own Coun- 
try, they expos'd it to the publiek View in Ten Tables, Liberty 
being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions. Upon the ge- 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for the Rati- 
fication of the New Laws, which was perform'd in the Preſence 
of the Prieſts and Augurs, in a moſt Solemn and Religious 
manner. | MO CHAR IO IA» 
The War being expir'd, a farther Continuance of this Office 
was voted neceſlary, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yet to be want- 
ing for the perfecting of the Deſign. The Decemviri, Who had 
procur'd themſelves the Honour in the New Election, quickly 
abus'd-their Authority; and under Pretence of reforming the 
Common-wealth, ſhew'd themſelves the greateſt Violators of 
Juſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they added to 
the firſt; and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their In- 
ſtitution: Yet they not only kept their Office the remaining Part 
of that Year, but uſurp'd it again the next, without any Regard 
to the Approbation of the Senate, or People. And though there 
was ſome ſtir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their Tyran- 
ny; yet they maintain'd their abſolute Power, *till an Action of 
their chief er Appius gave a final Ruine to their Authority: 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daughter 
of a Plebeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch unlawful 
Means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Father (the 
Story of which is told at large by Livy,) gave an Occaſion to 
2 Mutiny in the Army, and a general Diſlike thro? the whole 
City; ſo that *twas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame Form 
of Government return, which was in Force at the Creation of 
the Decemviri (a). . DR ty 


— 


7 Vide Liv. lib. 3. Dion. lib, 8. 
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CH A P. XII. | 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari Poteſtare. de „ 


+ 
-P ON the Concluſion of the Decemvirate, the firſt Conſuls 
that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd to favour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an Opportunity of getting an Head 
in the State, that within three Years afterwards, they had the 
Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
of the Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denied them. Phe 
ſtiffeſt of the Patricians violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a 
fair Means to ruine their Honour and Authority, and to bring 
all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level. But 
2 War caſually breaking out at the ſame Time in the Confe- 
derate Countries, which the Romans were oblig'd to affiſt, the 
Conſuls, by teaſon of the Diſſenſions upon this Account in the 
City, cou'd not with all their Diligence procure any Levies 
to be made, becauſe the Tribunes of the Commons oppos'd all 
their Orders, and wou'd let no Soldiers be Liſted, *till their 
Petition had been canvaſs'd in the Senate. In this Exigency, 
the Fathers were call'd together; and after the Buſineſs had 
been a long Time debated with great Heat and Tumult, at 
laſt pitch'd upon this Expedient: That Three Magiſtrates 
ſhou'd be elected out of each Order, who being inveſted with 
the whole Conſular Power, at the End of the Year, it ſhou'd 
be in the Liberty of the Senate and People to have that Office, 
or Conſuls for the following Lear. 

Both Parties readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Delign of 
this Stir had been purely to increaſe the Honour of the Com- 
mons, yet when the Matter came to be put to the Vote, they 
choſe none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but con- 
ferr'd the Honour, on Three of the moſt eminent Patriciaus, 


with the Title of Tribuni Militum Conſular: Poteſtate, about 


A. U. C. 310. | OS V. » 
The firſt Trihanes having held their Dignity no longer than 


wy, Days, were oblig'd to quit it, by reaſon that the Azgars 
had diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election: and ſo the Govern- 


ment return'd to its former Courſe, the Suprems Command 
| | 2 H 4 -  relting 
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3 the Hands of the Conſuls (a). Afterwards they were 

rs choſe, and ſome: Years paſs'd by, having riſen from 
Three to Six, and afterwards to row and "ho Plibeigs 5 


admitted to a Share in the Honour; bs about A. nh C 35 
they were entirely laid aſide. 


(a) Liv. lib. 4 Diongſ. lib. 11. : « 
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Civil Offcers of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent e in 
\ Luthors, rogether with the Publick Servants. . 62 oh 


"THERE are feveral Officers behind, who te{five little more 
than to be nam'd ; ſome by reaſon of their low Station in 
the Common- wealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom men- 
tion'd in our ordinary Claſſicks. Among whom we may take 
Notice of theſe that follow. | 

Interrex, the ſupreme Magiftrate, who povern'd between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of Ae This Office 
was taken b * by the Senators, continuing in the Hands of 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch 00 , only 
twelve Hours at a Time. We ſometimes meet with an Tterrex 
under the Canſulur Government, created to hold Aſſemblies, 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or diſabled 
to act by reaſon of their undue Election. 

Tribunus, or Præfectus Celerum; the Captain of Robe Life. 
Guard, which conſiſted of Three hundred of the ſtouteſt young 
Men, and of the beft Families in the City, under the Name of 
Celeres, or Ligh ht-Horſe.” After the * of the Kings, 
the Magiſter Equitum held the fame Place and Command 


under the Di&tators, and the Prafectus Prætorio under the | 


Emperour s. 
ræfectu⸗ Urbis ; a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by Au 
uſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mecenas, upon whom at 
Trl he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede all 
other City-Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals from 
the inferiour Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 


WP * 2. Liv. 1.1. (6) in Num, e) Dis. J. 52. Tacit. ky 9 Fo 
Limits 


— 
a J 


I 


Limits of Nome, or an Hundred Miles round. Before tis, there 
was ſometimes a Præſectus Urbis created, when the Kings, or 


in their Room (2). Bs. . r . * 
Præfectus Ærarii: An Officer choſe out af ſuch Perſons as had. 
diſcharg'd the Office of Prætor, by Auguſtas, to ſuperviſe and 
regulate the publick Fund, which he rais'd for the Maintenance 
of the Army (c). This Project was revived by foveral of his 
Suec eſſors. , . e e e Aw LF IC * 8 * 
Præfectus Prætorio : Created by the ſame Emperour, to com- 
mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Life · guard, who borrowed 
their Name from the Præturium, or General's Tent, all Command 
ers in Chief being anciently ftyPd Prætores. His Office anſwer'd 
' WB cxaflly to that of the Magyfter Equizum under the old Dickarors g 
only his Authority was of greater Extent, being generally the 
higheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore when 
the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperours, the com- 
mon Man they pitch'd. upon was the Præfectus Prætorio6o. 
Præfectus frumenti, and Prefettus igilum: both owin their 
Inſtitution to the ſame A The firſt was to inſpe& and 
regulate the Diſtribution of Corn, which us'd to be often made 
among the common People. - The other commanded in Chief all 
the. Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a 
Cabort td every two Regions. His Buſineſs was to take Cognizance 
of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like ; and had the 
Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanours, which were thought 
too trivial to come undet᷑ the Care of the Præfectus Urbis, © 
In many of theſe inferiour Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
join'd in Commiſſion together; and then they took their Name 
trom the Number of Me that compos'd them. Of this ſortwe 
meat wii ge.. EE: V1 [7B 
| Triumviri, or Treſviri Capitales : The Keepers of the publick 
Goal; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- 
ters Of the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept 
tight Lickors under them; as may be gather'd from Plautus: 
| Quid faciam nunc þ Treſ, viri me in carcerem compegerint ? 
ade cras 8 promptnaria cella depromar ad flagrum. 
Ita quaſi incudem me miſerum octo homines validi cadent (c).. 
Triumviri Nocturni: mention'd by Livy @ and Tacitus (e), 
inſtituted for the Prevention of Fires in tlie Night. 2 
a) bid, (6) Dio. I. 55. (e) In Amphitr. Lb. 9. (e) Amal, lib g. 
(a) 1bid, (6) Dis. l. 35 * lr. ( | N * Tan- 
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- Triumvire Monetales: The Maſters of the Mint: Sometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. . F. H. ſtanding for 
Auro, Argento, Are, Flando, Ferien. THE 

Quatuor Viri ¶ iarum curandarum; Perſons deputed by the Ces 
ſor to ſuperviſe the publick Ways. . 
Centumviri, and Decemviri Litibus judicandis : The firſt were 

3 Body of Men choſe, Three out of every Tribe, for the judg- 
ing of ſuch Matters as the Prætors committed to their Deciſion; 
which are reckon'd/ up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Oratore. 
The Decemviri ſeem to haye been the principal Members of the 
Centumvirate, and to have e under the Prætor in the Ju. 
dicia Centumviralia, Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to Pre- 
ferment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry; as was alſo the //;- 
gintiviratas, mentiond by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, 

rhaps, was no more than a ſelect Part of the Centumvuiri. 
he proper Sign of Authority, when theſe Judges acted, was 

the ſetting up d Spear in the Forum 4 


Sen trepidos ad jura decem citat haſta virorum, "0 
Seu firmare jubet ceyteno judice cauſapmm. Uuucnn. 


The Learned Grævius obſerves that a er, was the common 
Badge and Enſign of Power amongſt the Ancients, and therefore 
given to the Gods, in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes till 
it was ſucceeded by the Scepter (a). A Spear was likewiſe ſet 
up at the Collections of the Faxes by the Cenſors; and at all Au- 
tions, Publick or Private, to ſigniſie that they were done by a 
Lawful Commiſſion: Whence the Phraſe, Sub haſta vendi. 

There ate other Officers of as little Note behind, who had no 
fix'd Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſome particular Oc- 
caſions: Such as the | Mp 244 tÞ 4 
Duumuiri Perduellionis, five Capitales, Officers created for the 
jndging of Traitors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tullus Hoſti- 
&45s; continu'd, as often as neceſſity requir'd, under the reſt of 
the Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, at 
its firſt Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down many 
Years, as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter Times of their Com- 
mon- wealth, complains of their Revival by Labienus, Tribune 
of the Commons (5). ; 

_ Queſtoras, or Queſtores Parricidii, vel Rerum Capitalium; Ma- 
giltrates choſen by the People to give Judgment in capital Cauſes, 


| (a) Prefat. II. Tom. Theſaur. Aniq. Rom. (6) Cicero, Orat, pro © 
after 


Ravirio Perdnellianis Reo, « 


fro Rabirio. | 
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ifter the Conſult were denied that Privilege, and before the Quæ- 
ftiones were made perpetual. It ot ane , N 
The Publick Seryants of prayer. erp had the 8 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becauſe they 
always ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the VVV 
Scribæ; a ſort of Publick Notaries, who took an Account or 
all the Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome meaſure too t 
anſwer'd to our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 
and Writings which were produc'd before the Judges; Nozarixs 
and Actuarius ſignifying much the ſame Office. 
Accenſi and Præcones, the Publick Cryers, who were to call 
Witneſſes, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
The former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from Præ- 
cio. The Præcones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aflign'd 
them than the Accenſi; as, the proclaiming Things in the Street; 
the aſſiſting at Publick Sales, to declare how much every one 
bids; whereas the Accenſi more nearly attended on the Magi- 
ſtrates © And at the Bench of Juſtice, gave Notice, every Three 
Hours, what it was a- clock. bo tht): mak a +; 
Lifores : The Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces 
before the ſupreme Magiltrates ; as the. /zterreges, Dictaiort, 
Confuls, and Prætors. Beſides this, they were the publick Exe+ 
cutioners in Scourging and Beheading. +4 1s 4 
The Lictors were taken out of the common People, whereas 
the Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body of the Libertini, and 
ſometimes to that of the Liberti (a). | 8 
The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 
they went before the Officers of leſs . Dignity, and particularly 
before the Fribunes of the Commons 
In anejent Times they were us'd to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country; whence Tally in his Cato Major derives their 
Name ; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to piek up an Aſſembly of Rural Fathers, who perhaps were then 
employ'd in driving, or keeping, their own Sheep. | 
We muſt not forget the Cærniſex, or common Hangman, 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifjxions. Cicero has a very good 
Obſervation concerning him; That by reaſon of the Odiouſneſs 
of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to have his 
Dwelling-houſe within the City (6). „ TR 


(a) | Vid.Sigon de dntiq. Fur. Civ, Rom. lib. 2. cap. I5. (6) Cicero 
CHAP, 
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Of the. Provincial. Magiſtrates 5, and firſt of the 
Sn eee 98.4. 
THE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconſul 
+ Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, and 
declin d, or Proconſule, and undeclin'd, . 


Crammatici certant, & adbuc ſub judice lis eſt. 
We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into Four ſorts; 


Firſt, Such as being Confals, had their Office prolong'd be. 
yond the Time prefix d by Law. „ 


f 


Fo Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either for 


the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in War, 


. who before were only in a private Station, 


** Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the "Expiration of their 
C ali, went Proconſuls into the Provinces, in the Time of 
hen.. kf 
' Fourthly, Such Governours as in the Times of the ire, 
— fent into thoſe Provinees which fell to the Share of the 
VVV a * 
' Procoyſuls of the Two former ſorts we meet with very rarely, 
—_ Livy gives us an Example of each (a). : 
The third kind more properly enjoy'd the Name and Dignity, 
and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib'd at large, with reference to 
5 of Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their Com- 
man ; „ SOR Bal „ £7.36 A * 1 . FE : 
They were not appointed by the People; but when at the 
Comitia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for the following 
Year ; one of the preſent Conſuls propos'd to the Senate what 
Provinces they would declare Conſular, and what Prætorian, to 
be divided among the deſign'd Conſuls and Pretors. Accordi 
to their Determination, the deſgu' d Conſuls, or Conſuls Ele, 
preſently agreed what Provinces to enter upon at the Expiration 
of their Office in the City, the Buſineſs being generally decided 
by caſting Lots. | . . 


+ (#) Liv, lib. 8. cap. 26. 
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Afterwards, in the time of their Conſalſpip, they formally got 
Leave of the People to undertake the Military Command, go 
could not be Other wiſe obtain d. Beſides this, they procur d a 
Decree of Senate, to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 
the Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſnou'd be allow 'd them, 
with all other Neceſſaries for their 8 and Settlement. | 

By the paſſing of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Provin- 
cig; and Cicero uſes in the ſame e Ornari Apparitoribur, 
S:ribis, &c. who made a Part of the Proconſul's Retinue. 

Nothing now remain'd, but at the End of the Vear to ſet for- 
ward for their new Government. But we muſt obſerve, that 
tho' the Senate had given them Leave to depart, yet the Tr:b#nes 
of the Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and therefore 
becauſe Craſſus went Proconſul into Partbia, contrary to the ex- 
preſs Order of the Tribane, he was eee, believ*d to have 
loft the Roman Army, and his own Lite, as a Judgment on him 
for deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they always 
counted Sacroſanctur. 2 TIP 1 

At their firſt Entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome Time 
in Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be inform'd 
in the State of Things, tho” their Adminiſtration began the very 
Day. of their Arrival. | | 

heir Authority, both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
dinary. The Winter they generally ſpent m the Execution of 
the firſt, and the Summer in the Diſc of the latter. 

They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium, or Palace; where they receiv'd Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
or elſe publickly in the Common-Hall, with the uſual Ceremo- 
nies and Formalities obſerv'd in Courts of Judicature, the Pro- 
ceſſes being in all ReſpeQs the ſame as thoſe at Rome. | 

Beſides this, by vertue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the Tributes, Tates, Contribu- 
tions, and Proviſions of Cora and Money, and whatever elſe be- 
long'd to the chief Adminiſtration of rs. . 

heir Return from the Command was very remarkable : The 
either met their Succeſſor at his Arrival, and immediately deli- 
ver'd into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being oblig'd to 
leave the Province in Thirty Days ; or ell they came away 
before-hand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform the 
Solemnit of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their Ac- 
compts and left them in writing in the two chief Cities of their 


ſeveral P r ovinces. 


Upon 


. — 
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. Upon their arrival at Rome, if they had no Thoughts of 4 
Triumph, they preſently dimiſsd their Train, and entred the 
City as private Perſons: If they aſpir'd to that Honour, they 
ſtill retain'd the Faſces, and other Proconſular Ornaments, and 
gave the Senate (aſſembled for this purpoſe in the Temple 
of Bellona,) a Relation of their Actions and Exploits, and 
petition'd for a Triumph: But in both Caſes, they were oblig' d 
to give in their Accompts into the Publick Treaſury within 
Thirty Dayͤs. eee ei ee 1 
Thoꝰ the Proconſuls order'd Matters as they pleas'd duting 
their Honour; yet at their Return, a very ſtrict Account was N 
made into the whole Courſe of their Government; and upon In 
the Diſcovery of any ill dealing; twas ufual to prefer Bills againſt m 
them; and bring them to a formal Tryal: Fhe Crimes moſt com- NL 
monly objected againſt them were Crimen Peculatus; relating to P 
their ill Uſe of the Publick Money, and the Deficiency of their 
Accompts: Majeſtatis, of Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs againſt 
the Common-wealth ; or eee. of Oppreſſion or Ex: 
tortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, whom, 
as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were oblig'd to 
patronize and defend. FW 
Auguſtus, when, at the Deſire of the Senate and People, he 
aſſum d the ſole Government of the Empire, among other Con- 
ſtitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces 
into two Parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the Peo- 
ple, and reſerv'd the other for himſelf. After which time, only 
the Governours ſent into the firſt Diviſion bore the Name of 
Procoxſuls ; tho? they were denied the whole Military Power, 
and ſo fell ſhort of the old Proconſuls. S 1651 
- To theſe Four ſorts of Proconſult, we may add Two more 
from Alexander of Naples : © _ 92 He.) 1 

Firſt, Such as the Senate created Proconſult without a Province, 
purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care 'of the Mi- 
litary Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſuch deſign'd Conſuls as entred 
on their Proconſular Office, before they were admitted to the 
Conſulſhip. | 9 8 e 
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only that they were allow'd but Six Lickors, with an equal Num- 
ber of Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had Twelve of each. 


General Officers, when wecometo ſpeak of the Military Affairs (a). 
(a) Vide L. IV. cap. 8. + yas PTY 
988 Beſides 
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_ Beſides the Legati, there went with every Proconſul, or Pro. 
pretor, one Qu«ftor, or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was con- 
cern'd in managing the publick Accompts, taking Care of the 
Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſſaries and Conveni- 
encies for the Maintenance of the Roman Army. 7 
We ſeldom meet with Proguæſtors in Authors. they being only 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Nudſtors in the Provinces, with- 
out the Deputation of the Senate, which was requiſite to the 
Conſtitution of the proper Quaſtorr. This happen'd either whena 
S died in his Office, ot went to Rome without being ſuc- 
ceeded by another Quæſtor: For in both theſe Caſes, the Gover- 
nour of the Province avpointed another in his Room, to dif. 


e the ſame Duties under the Name of Proguæſtor. 
<2 the like Nature with the Quæſtor, were the Procaratores Cæ. 
ſarir, often mention'd by Tacitus and Suetonius; Officers ſent 
by the Emperours into every Province, to receive and regulate the 
publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperour's Command. 
Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Fudæa; and tho! the 
Judging of Capital Cauſes did not properly belong to his Office; 
et becauſe the Jeu were always look'd upon as a rebellions 
Nun, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt Occaſion; and be- 
cauſe the Prefident of Syria was fore'd to attend on other Parts 
of his Province ; therefore for the better keeping the Fews in 
Order, the Procurator of Fudæa was inveſted with all the Autho- 
rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life and 
Death, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). | 
() Biſhop Pear /or on the Creed, t. 4. | 
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e IVE, 
11 HE Comitia, according to Sigonins's Definition, were 
=" General Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call'd by ſome Ma- 
2 3 the Enjoyment and Prohibition of any thing by their 
Votes (a be 


The proper Comitia were of Three ſorts ; Cariata, Centuriata, 
and Tributa; with reference to the Three grand Diviſions of 
the City and People into Curiæ, Centuries, and Tribes: For by 


(a) Sen. de Antiq. Fur, Civ. Romanorum, lib. 1, cap. 17. 


Comi- 
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Comitia Calata, which we ſometimes meet With in Authors, in 
elder Times were meant all the Commia in general; the WOrd 
Calata from xaxiw or Cale, being their common Epitbet; tho? 5 
'twas at laſt reſtrain'd to two ſorts of Aſſemblies, thoſe for the 
Creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the Inſpection and Regulation 
of laſt Wills and Teftaments TW > 1 2 f | 
The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Divifion which 
Romulus made of the People into Thirty Curiæ; Ten being con- 
tain'd under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects, to 
the Pariſhes in our Cities, being not only ſeparated by proper 
Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their different Places 
ſet a-part for the Celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
form'd by particular Prieſts (one to every C#r:iz,) with the Nam 
of Cariones, ES. | 3 
Dionyfius Halicarnaſſens expreſly affirms, that each Curia was 
again ſibdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies goyern'd 
by Decxriones. And upon the Strength of his Authority, moſt 
Compiters of the Roman Cuſtoms give the ſame Account with- 
out any Sctuple. But tis the Opinion of the Learned Grevrmuys (4) 
that ſince nay 5 is not ſeconded in this Part of his Relation, 
by any ancient Writer, we ought to think it was à Miſtake in that 
reat Man; and that by Forgetfulneſs he attributed ſuch a 
Doinon to the Curiæ as belong'd properly to the Turmæ in the 
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Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Centariata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſſembly of the 
Curia's; as, the Election of Kings, and other chief Officers, 
| the making and abrogating of Laws, and the «dj udging of ca- 
pital Cauſes. After the Expulſion of the Kings, when the Com- 

mons had obtain'd the Privilege to have Trihunet and Ediles, 
they elected them for ſome Time at theſe Aſſemblies: But that 
Ceremony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, 
the Curiæ were never conven'd to give their Votes, except now 
and then upon Account of making ſome patticulat Law,. relating 4 
e do Adoptions, Wills, and Teſtaments, or the Creation of Office 
„for an Expedition; or for the Electing of ſome of the Prieſts, 
* as the Hamine s, and the Curio Maximus, or Super intendant of 
the Curiones, who themſelves were choſe by every particular 


Curia. | 
. The Power of Calling theſe Aſſemblies belong'd at firſt only 
Y ocracy, the 


to the Kings; but upon the Eſtabliſhment of the 
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fame Privilege was allow'd to moſt of the chief Magiſtrates, 
and ſometimes. to the Pontifices. | 


The Perſons who had the Liberty of Voting here, were ſuch 
Roman Citizens as belong'd to the Cariæ; or ſuch as actually 
liv'd in the City, and conform'd to the Cuſtoms and Rites of 
thzir proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without 
the Bounds of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their own 
Country, tho? they had been honour'd with the Jus Civitatis, ot 
admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). | | 

The Place where the Curiæ met was the Comitium, a part of 
the Forum deſcrib'd before (C). 1 : 
No ſet Time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of 
the other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs requir'd. | 

The People being met together, and confirm'd by the Report 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſlary in all the 

emblies,) the Rogatio, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, 
was publickly Read: After this (if none of the Magiſtrates 
interpos d,) upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitia, 
the People divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of the 
Matter; and then the Czr:a's being call'd out, as it happen'd by 

8 Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 
Tabells, Times viva voce, and afterwards by Tablets ; the 
molt Votes in every Curia going for the Voice of 
the whole Curia, and the moſt Curiæ for the general Conſent 
of the People (c). | EE | 1 | 
In the Time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were fo much 
out of Faſhion, that they were form'd only. by Thirty Li&ors 
repreſenting the Thirty Curiæ; whence in his ſecond Oration 
againſt' Rullus, he calls them Comitia adumbrata. 

The Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted by Servius Tullius; 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what they were 
worth, according to thoſe Accounts divided the People into fir 
Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Centuries. The 
firſt Claſſis containing the Eguites and richeſt Citizens, conſiſted 
of Ninety Eight Centuries. The ſecond, taking in the Tradeſ- 
| men and Mechanicks, made 17 1yo and T'wenty Centuries. 
| Third, the ſame Number. The Fourth, Twenty. The fifth, 
Thirty. And the laſt, fill'd up with the poorer ſort, had but 
one ury (4). ory | 


* 
* 
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And this, tho' it had the ſame Name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd any Power in publick Matters. 
Hence *tis a common Thing with the Roman Authots, when 
they ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth - 
not being worth their Notice. This laſt Claſs was divided into 
two Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The 
former, as their Name implies, were deſign'd purely to ſtock the 
Common-wealth with Men, ſince they could ſupply it with ſo 
little Money. And the latter, who paid the loweſt Tax ofall, were 
rather counted and marſhall'd by their Heads, than their Eſtates (a). 

Perſons of the firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence; 
had the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſici 
Authores, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what 
Claſſis ſoever, were ſaid to be infra Claſſem (b). | 

The Aſſembly of the People by Centuries was held for the 
electing of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Prætors; as alſo for the judging 
of Perſons accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, of 
Actions by which the Party had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to 
the State; and for the Confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were 
propos'd' by the chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privilege 
of calling theſe Aſſemblies. ME A 

The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar. 
zius ; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Common-wealth; 
when they were under continual Apprehenſions of Enetnies, the 
People, to prevent any ſudden Aſſault, went arm'd, in martial 
Order, to hold theſe Aſſemblies ; and were for that Reafon forbid 
by the Laws to meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon no 
Account to be marſhall'd within the Walls: Yet in latter Ages, 
was thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard 
in the Janiculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, thè 
taking down of which, denoted the Concluſion of the Comitia. 

Tho the Time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
termin'd; yet the Magiſtrates, after the Year of the City 601, 
when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends of Fanu- 
ary, were conſtantly de/ign'4 about the End of July, and the 

inning of Auguſt. | | „ | 
l the Time between theit Election and Confirmation, they 

continu'd-as private Perſons, that Inquiſition might be made into 
the Election, and the other Candidates might have Time'to! ens 
ter Objections, if they met with any Suſpicion of fout Dealing. 
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Yet at the Election of the Cenſors, this Cuſtom did not hold; 
but as ſoon as they were pronounc'd elected, they were imme. 
diately inveſted with the Honour (a). ; 
By the Inſtitution of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullius ſecretly 
convey'd the whole Power from the Commons: For the Centarie; 
of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd out firſt, who were 
Three more in Number than all the reſt put together, if they all 
agreed, as generally they did, the Buſineſs was already decided, 
and the other Claſſes were needleſs and inſignificant. However 
the Three laſt ſcarce ever came to Vote (5). 
The Commons, in the Time of the Free State, to reQifie this 
Diſadvantage, obtain'd, that before they proceeded to Voti 
any Matter at theſe Comitia, that Century ſhou'd give their Suf- 
frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Cexzy- 
ria Prærogativa; the reſt being to follow according to the Order 
of their Claſſes. After the Conſtitution of the Five and Thi 
Tribes, into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divi 
in the firſt place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which ſhould be the Pre- 
' rogative-Tribe ; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, for the Ho- 
nour of being the Prerogative-Century. All the other Tribes and 
Centuries had the Appellation of Fare vocatæ, becauſe they were 
call'd out according to their proper Places. 8 
The Preragative- Century being choſe by Lot, the chief Magi- 
| 7 ſtrate ſitting in a * Tent in the Middle of 
»Tabernaculum. Campus Martius, order'd that Century to come 
out and give their Voices ; upon which they 
preſently ſeparated from = reſt of the Multitude, and came in- 
to an enclos'd Apartment, which they term'd. Sepza, or Ovilia, 
paſſing over the Pontes, or narrow ds, laid there for the 
Occaſion ; on which Account, de Ponte dejici is to be deny'd 
- Privilege of Voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are call'd 
epontan:. 
t the hither End of the Pontes, ſtood the Diribitores (a ſort 
.of Under-Officers, call'd ſo from dividing or Marſhalling the 
People) and deliver'd to every Man, in the E- 
Tabella. lection of Magiſtrates, as many Tablets as there 
appear d — pony one of whoſe Names was 
written upon every Tablet. | 
A fit Number of great Cheſts were ſet ready in the Septa, 
and every Body threw in which Tablet he pleas'd. . 
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By the Cheſts were plac'd ſome of the 23 Servants, who 
taking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made 
a Prick, or a Point, in another Tablet which they kept by them. 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave Occaſion 
to the Phraſe of Omne tulit punctum (a), and the like. 2 
The fame Method was obſerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 
theſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
both theſe Cafes only two Tablets were offer d to every Perſon, 
on one of which was written U. R. and on the other A. in 
capital Letters; the two firſt ſtanding for Uz: Rogas, or, Be it as 
you defire, relating to the Magiſtrate who propos d the Queſtion; 
and the laſt for Autiquo, or, {forbid it. e 
'Tis remarkable, that tho* in the Election of Magiſtrates, and 
in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Cemury, whoſe 
Tablets were equally divided, ſignifyed nothing; yet in Tryals 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in 
Number, the Perſon was actually acquitted (). 
The Diviſion of the People into Tribes, was an Invention of 
Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho? 
he conſtituted at that Time only Three, We as the State encreas'd 
in Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, 1 by 
Degrees to Five and Thirty. For a long Time after this Inſti- 
tution, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a Space of Ground 
with its Inhabitants. But at laſt the Matter was quite alter'd, 
and a Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis but Civitatis; not a Quar- 
ter of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they 
leas d. This Change was chiefly occafion'd by the Original 
ifference between the Tribes in point of Honour. For Romuiur 
having committed all ſordid and Mechanic Arts to the Care of 
Strangers, Slaves or Libertines, and reſery'd- the more honeſt 
Labour of Agriculture to the Free-men and Citizens, he 55 
this ative Courſe of Life might be prepar'd for Martial Service; 
the Tribus Ruſticæ were for this Reaſon eſteem'd more honoura- 
ble than the Urbanæ : And now all Perſons being deſirous of get- 
ting into the more creditable Diviſion, and there being ſeveral 
ays of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoptibn, by the 
Power of the Cenſors and the like; that Kuſtic Tribe which had 
moſt worthy Names in it's Roll, had the Preference to all others, 
tho” of the ſame general Denomination, Hence all of the ſame 
great Family, biltiging themſelves by Degrees into the ſame 
Tribe, gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they ho- 


(a) Her. n A ne, (6) Dion 1h. 7; 
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nour'd ; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes. did not 
borrow their Names from Perſons but from Places (a. 
The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meet with, is about the 
Year of Kome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the 
Commons, upon Account of the Tryal of Coriolanus. Soon 
after the Tribuues of the Commons were order'd to be elected 
gore and at laſt all the inferiour Magiſtrates and the Collegiate 
Prieſts. The ſame Comitia ſerv'd for the enacting of Laws re- 
lating to War and Peace, and all others propos'd by the Tribune 
and Plebeian Officers; tho” they had not properly the Name of 
Leges, but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd by the 
Tribungs of the Commons; but the lame Privilege was allow'd 
to all the. chief Magiſtrates, | 1 
' "They were confin'd to no Place, and therefore ſometimes we 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mar. 
ius, and now and then in the Capitol. Bobs i 
'-, FheProceedings were, in moſt ReſpeQs, anſwerable to thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the Account of the other Comitia, and there- 
fore need not be inſiſted on; only we may farther obſerve. of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have 
moſt; Tablets for, a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be den d 
or elected, by the Preſident, of the Aſſembly : And this they 
erm'd.renunciari Conſul, Prætor, or the like: And that the af 
ort of the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and 
Approbatign. of the Senate, Which was neceſſary to the conve- 


ning of the other two (C)). PU te 
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A Judgment, according to Ariſtotle's Definition, is no more 
75 than zelcis 7% dune i Y adizs, the Deciſion of Right and 
Wrong. 8 ONE | 25 

The whole Subject of the Roman Jud ts is admirably ex- 
plain'd by Sigonius in his Three Books de Fudiciis, from whom 
the following Account is for the molt part extracted. 27 
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Judgments, 
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| Fudgments, or Determinations of a proper Judge, were made 
either by a competent Number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aſſembly. e 
Judgmenis made by one or more ſelect Fuages, may be divi- 
ded into publick and private; the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. p „ 
The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Matter, or Subject, of theſe Judgments, the Perſons concern'd 
in them, and the Manner of Proceeding. g. 
The Matter of private Judgments takes in all ſort of Cauſes 
that can happen between Man and Man ; which being ſo vaſtly 
extended, and n more immediately to the Civil Law, 
need not here be inſiſted on. emen 
The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 


che Judges. | 
HM: Parties were the Actor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
e ES A Wn rr eee Feeney. 
The Afliftants were the Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho' they are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro- 

ly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the 
Defendant in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The 
other, who were likewiſe calPd Patroni, were to defend their 
Client's Cauſe in Matters of Law (4). © BRAS 
Both theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Matricalation-Book of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 
Pleading; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, or 
the receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (b). 

The Judges, beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
preſided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were 
of Three ſorts; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
judicandrs. ' * | | 

Aribitri, whom they calPd ſimply Fudices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, 
and of very eaſie Deciſion. 5 po | 

Recnperatores were aflign'd to decide the Controverſies about 
receiving or recovering Things which had been loſt or taken 
away.. | 

Buy the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Cemumviri; 
Three of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their 
Number was Five more than their Name imported; and at length 


e Lene, Jene f. 7. Sec. 3. (6) thi, 
of increas'd 


? 


4 
increas d to an Hundred and 1 Tis . that the 
2 and Reegperatores were aflign'd out of this Body by the 

rtor. | 
The ner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Na- 
ture. The Difference failing to be made up between F riends, 
the injur'd Perſon proceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſummon 
or cite the Sec Party to the Court; who was oblig'd im- 
mediately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appear- 
ance; according to the common Maxim, In jus duc arus aut eat, 
aut ſatiſet. | | | 
Both Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate preſiding in the Curt, the Plaintiff propos'd the Acti- 
on to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to ſue him: This they 
d Edere Adionem, being perform'd commonly by writing it 


in a Tablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he might ſee. 


whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit. 

In the next place came the Poſtulatio Actionis, or the Plain- 
tiff's T ing Leave of the Prætor to 1 the Defendant 
in ſuch an Action: This being granted, | 
reum, oblig'd him to give Sureties for his Appearance on ſuch 
a Day in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, 


v 


before the prefix'd Day for the Tryal. | | 

In the mean time, the Difference us'd very often to be made 
up, either Trauſactione, or Pacto, by letting the Cauſe fall as du- 
bious and uncertain; or by Compoſition for ſo much Damage 
to be aſcertain'd by an equal Number of Friends. 

On the Day appointed for the Hearing, the Prætor order'd 
the ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſummon'd by 
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the Plaintiff vadabatur 


an Acceuſus or Beadle, Upon the Default of either Party, the 


Defaulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they term'd 
ſe ftetiſe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem five Ackionem 
imendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform'd in a ſet Form 
of Words, varying according to the Difference of the Actions. 
Alter this, the Plaintiff defir'd Judgment of the Prætor; that is, 
to be allow'd a Judex, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores or 
Centumviri, for the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs ; but none 
of theſe could be deſir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Pretor 


when he aſſign'd them their Judges, at the ſame Time, defin'd 


the Number of Witneſſes, to hinder the protraQting of the Suit; 
and then, the Parties proceeded to give W . A the Judg- 
ment, whatever it was, ſhould ſtand and be perform'd on both ſides. 
The Judges always took a ſolemn Ogth to be impartial ; aud 
the Parties ſwore they did not go to Law with a deſigu to abuſe 

4 | | one 
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one another; This they calld Juramentum Calumuiæ. The 
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an the Diſceptatio Cauſæ, or diſputing the Caſe, manag d 
1 Lawyers on both ſides; with 9 iſtance of Wit _ 
Writings, and the like; the Uſe of which is ſo nee raught 
in their Books of Oratory. | 

In giving Sentence, the Major Part of the Judges was requir 
to overthrow the Defendant. If the Number was equally divi- 
ded, the Defendant was actually clear'd ; and if half condemn'd- 
him in one Sum to be paid, and half in another; the leaſt 2 
1 any — * 

2 of the Ceamence* was either in integram re- 

5 2 io, Fudicium Calumniæ, or 1 fals. 

The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was over- 
thrown, the Prætor gave him Leave to have the Suit come on a 
rain, and allow'd him another full Hearing. 

Addictio was, when the Party who had been caſt in duch A 
Sum, unleſs he gave Surety to pa pay it in a little Time, was 
brought b mk the Plaintiff before the Prætor, who deliver'd him 
into iſpoſal, to be committed to Friſon, or otherwiſe _ 

cur'd, "till Satisfaction was made. 

Jadicium Calumuiæ, was an Action brought againſt the Plain 
tif for falſe Accuſation. - 

Judic ium falſi, was an Action which lay. = the Judges 


for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. 
(a) Zouch. Element. % 5. Seck. A 
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FOR. the Knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take 
Notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Quæfftorr 
and Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the Conſe» 
quences 50 the Tryal. 

The Crimes, or © the Matter of the publick Judgments, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediately or immediately to the 
Prejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
mon-wealth ; had embezell'd or put to ill Uſes the publick Mos 


we or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion; or had — 


- 
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the Peoples Votes in an Election; or had extorted Contributions 
from the Allies; or received Money in any Judgment; for had 
us d any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Common- 
wealth: Theſe they term'd Crimiua Majeſtatis, peculatus, ambi- 
tus, repetundarum, and vis publica. Or if any Perſon had kill'd 
another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poyſon; or 
laid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Will ; or 
* counterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted another Man's 

Wife; or had bought, bound, or concealed a Servant without 
the Knowledge of his Maſter : Whence theſe Crimes took 
the Names of, inter. ficarios, veneficii, parricidii, falſi, adulterii, 


lagii. * e N 
2 Pefides theſe, any private Cauſe, by vertue of a new Law, 
_ be made of publick Cognizance. + Kg f ET I VER 
to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by 
themſelves hereafter. , BE 4416 38 
The Inquiſition of criminal Matters belong'd at firſt to the 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of the Government, for ſome 
time, to the Conſuls : But being taken from them by the Valerian 
Lau, it was conferr'd, as Occations happen'd, upon Officers de- 
puted by the People, with the Title of Quæſitores Parricidii. But 
about the Vear of the ou 604, this Power was made perpetual, 
and appropriated to the Prætors, by vertue of an Order of the 
People at their annual Election; the Inquiſition of ſuch and ſuch 
Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Prætors: Yet upon 
extraordinary Occaſions, the People could appoint other Quæſi- 
zqres, if they thaught convenient... ELD | 
Next to the Quæſitor, was the Fudex Quæſtionis; call'd alſoby 
Aſconins, Princeps Fudicum, who, tho? he is ſometimes confoun- 
ded with the Prætor, yet was properly a-Perſgn of Note, depu- 
ted by the Pretor, to manage the Tryal, of which the former 
Magiſtrate perform'd only the main Buſineſs. I 
Alfter him were the Judices ſelecti, who were ſummon'd by 
the Prater to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the ſame 
nner as our Juries. . What Alterations were made in different 
imes as to the Orders af the People whence the Judices were 
to be taken, will be obſerv'd when we ſpeak of the particular 
Laws on this Head (). No Perſon could regularly be admitted 
into the Number, unleſs Five and twenty Years of Age (+). 
As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action, which 
they term'd in jus vocatio, was much the ſame in publick as in 
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vate Cauſes: But then, as the Peſtulatio of the Plaintiff 
Fed in deſiring Leave of the Prætor to enter a Suit againſt 
the Defendant: ſo here the Accuſer deſir'd Permiſſion to enter 
the Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected 
to him: This they call'd Nominis delatio ; being perform'd firſt 
4194 voce, in a Form of Words, according. to the Nature of 
the Crime, and then offer'd to the Prætor, being vvrit in a Tablet; 
if approv'd by the Prætor, the accus'd Party's Name was entered 
in the Roll of Criminals ; both Perſons having taken the Qazh 


of Calumny already ſpoken f. Re 
At the Entrance of the Name, the Prætor appointed a ſet Day 
for the Tryal: And from that Time the accusꝰd Perſon changꝰd his 
Habit, going in Black till the T ryal was over, and uſing in his 
Dreſs and Carriage all tokens of Sorrow and Concern. 
Upon the appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 
Parties appearing, the firſt Thing that was done, was the ſortitio 
Judicum, or impanneling the Jury; perform'd commonly by the 
Jude Quæſtionic, who took by Lot ſuch a Number out of the 
Body of the Judices ſelecti, as the particular Law on which the 
Accuſation was founded, had determin'd; Liberty being given 
to both Parties to reject (or, as we call it, to challenge) any that 
they pleas'd, the Prætor, or Fudex. Quæſtionis, ſubſtituting others 
L £ DIG 911, BR 1 Tn IR BR. 
The Jury being thus choſen, was cited by the publick Servants: 
of the Court; and when. the proper Number appear'd; they were 
_ and then took their Places inthe Sz#ſe//za, and heard the 
ryal. 8 N HNA id $3334 : „1 2040 W 195% 
In this we may reckon four Parts; Accxſatio, Defenſio, Landas 
tio, and Latio ſententie, .i;. nu 141 D 1% 4-26.03 
Accuſatio is defin d, Perpetua Oratia ad crimina inferenda atque 
augenda artificioſe compaſita; A continued Oration artsficially com- 
pos d for the making out, and heightening the Crimes alledg d: For it 
did not only — giving a plain Narration of the Matter of 
Fact, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the Nature of 
the Thing, from the Character af the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer Courſe of Life, from the Circumſtances of the Fact, and ſeve- 
ral other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon: Nor 
was the Accuſer limited in reſpect of Time, being allow'd com- 
monly as many Days as he pleas'd, to make good his Charge. 
Defenſio belong'd to the Lawyers or Advocates retain'd by the 
accus'd Party, who in like manner were allow d to ſpeak as many 
Pays as they pleas d, towards the clearing of their Client. The 
„ | ts 1 | e 
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three common Methods they took, were Fact i negatio, negutio 
nominis facki, or probatio jure factum: either plainly to deny the 
Matter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary; or eiſe to 
w ee the Fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the Na- 
ture of the Crime EN: Or, laſtly, to prove the Fact lawful. - 
The firſt way of Defence was generally us'd when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of what they call'd Crimen repetundarum, and Cri. 
men ambiths ; the next inthe Crimen Majeſtatis, and the laſt in 
Caſes of Murder. | | * 
Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 
the firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Muræna, and Plan- 
cius: Of the ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the third in 
his admirable Defence of Milo. JE LS 
Laudatio was a Cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of bringing in 
Perſons of Credit to give their Teſtimony of the accus'd Perſon's 
good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life, The leaſt Number of 
theſe Laxdatores us'd to be Ten. i e % 
In the Latio Sententiæ, or pronouncing Sentence, pro- 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both ſides had ſaid all they 
deſign'd, the Cryer gave Notice of it accordingly; and then the 
Prætor ſent out the Far to conſult ( mittebat Judices in conſilium 
delivering to every one Three I ablets cover d with Wax, one of 
Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Ampliation, 
or Adjournment of the Tryal; the firſt being mark'd with A; 
the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or nom liqnet. 
In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper Num- 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what I ablet they 
pleas'd ; the accus'd Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this while at 
their Feet, to move their Compaſſion. B DEE 
The Tablets being drawn, and the Number known, 
the Prætor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The Form of Con- 
demnation was uſually Videtur feciſſe, or Non jure videtar feciſſe: 
Of Abſolution, Non videtur feciſſe: Of Ampliaton Amplius 
cognaſcendum; or rather the bare Word AMPLI U K. This 
„ teaches us; Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut fi abſolvendus 
quis eſſet, ſtatim abſolveretur; fu damuandus, ſtatim damnaretur; 
ſi cauſa non eſſet idonea ad damnationem, abſolvi tamen non paſſer, 
AMPLIUS.- pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mention'd the 
Puniſhment, and ſometimes left it out, as being determin d by 
the Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. it 
The Conſequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters, may 
be reduc'd to theſe four Heads, Aſtimatio litis, Animadverſio, 
Judicium calumniæ, and Judicium prevaricationis, ©. + 
5 | 155 Aſtimatia 
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Aſtimatio liris, or the Rating of the Damages, was in Uſe only a” 


2 


Ho in Caſes of Bribery, and abuſe of the publick Money. 

he Animadverſio, was no more than the putting the Sentence in 
10 WF Execution, which was left to the Care of the Prætor. 

a But in cafe the Party was abſolved, there lay two Actions 
14 inſt the Accufer ; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhment 
MN Bo of which was Frontis inuſtio, burning in the Fore-head : And the 

„ I other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of urgi 

* the Crime home, ſeenr'd rather to hide or extenuate the Guilt: 
Y Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be One that betrays 
| his Cauſe to the Adverſary, and turns on the Criminal's Side, whone 
in he ought to proſecute. | : 

in 

1's 

of | | | 

5 Judgments of the whole People. 

of HE People were ſometimes the Judges, both in privat 


+ and publick Cauſes; though of the firſt, we have only 

2 3 in Livy; the other we frequently meet with in 
uthors. SEL: a, b 19 
Theſe Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 

afterwards at the Centuriata, and Tributa; the Proceedings in 

all which Aſſemblies have been already ſhewn : What we may 

farther obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate deſign'd to im- 

peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 

ed the Roftra, and calling the People together by a Crier, ſigni- 

fied to them, That upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accuſe ſuch 

a Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd Reo diem dicere: 

The ſuſpected Party was oblig'd CITED Sureties for 

his Appearance on the Day prefix'd, and in ult of Bail, was 

3 commanded to Priſon,” eee 25. 

7 On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 

e Roſtra, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unleſs ſome | 

L other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a fufficient 

: excuſe was offer'd; was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſh'd 

Yy at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accus'd him. If he ap- 

0, pear d, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 

other Day, for Six Days together; at the end of the Indictment, 

2 mention- 
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mentioning the particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the Law for 
ſuch an Offence: This Intimation they term'd inquiſitio. The 
lame was immediately after expreſs'd in Writing, and then took 
the Name of Rogazzo, in reſpe& of the People, who were to be 
ask d or conſulted about it; and 2 in reſpect of the Cri- 
minal, as it imported the Mulct or Puniſhment aſſign'd him by 
the Accuſer. This Rogatio was publickly expos'd three Nuudinæ 
or Markct-Days together, for the Information of the People. 
On the third Market- Day, the Aecuſer again aſcended the Roſtra; 
and the People being call'd together, undertook the fourth Turn 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Party leave 
to enter upon his Defence, cither in his own Perſon, or by 
his Advocates. | 

At the ſame Time as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Charge, 
he gave Notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet to receive 
the Bill; the Comitia Tributa to confider of Mulcts, and the 
Centuriata for Capital Puniſhments. 

But in the mean Time, there were ſeveral Ways by which the 
accus'd Party might be reliev'd; as firſt, if the Tribunes Of the 
Commons interpos'd in his behalf; or if he excus'd himſelf by 
Voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon Account of providing for a 
Funeral; or if he prevail'd with the Accuſer to relinquiſh his 
Charge, and let the Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day appointed 
for the Comitia, the Augars diſcover'd any ill Omens, and fo 
iner nl ot manor if ws 

It none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded 
as has been already deſcrib'd; and as for the Auimadverſio or 
putting the Sentence in Execution, this was perform'd in the 
ſame manner as in the Prætorian Judgments. n, ts 
The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſerib'd, 
muſt be ſuppos'd to have prevail'd chiefly in the Time of the 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo. the Emperours after- 
Wards, were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after what 
manner they pleas'd, as Suetonius particularly informs us of al- 
molt all the Twelve Czſars. ?T was this gave Occaſion to the 
Riſe. of the Mandatores and Delatores, a ſort of Wretches to be 
met with in every Part of Hiſtory. The Buſineſs of the former 
was to mark down ſuch Perſons as upon Inquiſition they pre- 
tended to have found guilty of any Miſdemeanour; and the 
latter were employ'd in accuſing and proſecuting them upon the 
other's Order. This miſchievous Tribe, as they were counte- 
-nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extremely de- 


teſted by the good Emperours. Titus proſecuted all roar” 
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be found upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death or perpe- 
toal ayer (a): _y —_ 1 among the greateſt 
Praiſes of Trajan, that he ear'd the City from the perjur? 

Race of Informers . 2 og W * 


(a) Sueton. in Tit. cap. 8. (b) Plin. in Pancgre. 
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HAP. XX. 
Of the Roman Puniſbments. 


— 


1 


THE accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniſhments into eight 
ſorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, Es. 
lum, Servitus, Mors. Eh PE e 
Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſet upon the Offender, 
according to the Quality of the Crime. 3 
Vincula ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Im- 


priſonment and Fetters; of which they had many ſorts, as Ma- 


nice, Pedice, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like. The publick Priſon in 
Rome was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the Forum (a): TO 


which a new Part was added by Servius Tullius, called thence 


Tullianum : Saluſt deſcribes the Tullianum as an Apartment un- 
der Ground (5), into which they put the moſt notorious Crimi- 


nals. The higher Part, rais'd by Aucus Martius, has common 

the Name of the Robur; from the Oaken Planks whichgompos' 
it. For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the Triumpiri, was 
inted a ſort of Goaler, whom Valerius Maximus calls Cuſtos 

arceris (c), and Pliny Commentarienſis (d). | 


Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted either with Rods [Virge] | 
FE, es:] The firſt commonly preceded 75 


or with Battoons 
tal Puniſhments properly ſo call'd: The other was moſt in 
in the Camp, and belong'd to the Military Diſcipline. 


Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffer d 


exactly after the ſame manner as he had offended ; as in Caſes 
of maiming, and the like. Yet A. Gellius informs us, that the Cri- 
minal was allow'd the Liberty of compounding with the Perſon 


1 — — 


— 


(a) Liv. lib, 1. (6) Io Bello Catilmar. (e) Lib. 7. (d) Lib. 7: 
cap. 5 8, ; woos © - 10 
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mae had injur'd; fo that he needed not ſuffer the Talio unleſs he 
voluntarily choſe it (a). OO TORE Op e 

Ignominia was no more than a publick Shame which the of. 

fending Perſon underwent, either by vertue of the Prætor's Edid, 


or more commonly by Order of the Cexſor : This Puniſhment, 7 
beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party on whom 'twas 80 
inflicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoſt all 1 
| r Liberties of a man Citizen. TY 
© Exilium was not 2 Puniſhment e by conſe. 
quence; for the Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was Aque 
Ignis Interdictio, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fire, 
which being neceſlary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob- 
lig'd to leave his Country. Yet in the Times of the latter Empe- 
rours, we find it to have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. gon — may be reckon'd under this Head, 
tho* it were ſomething different from the former ; this being the 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or per- 
haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Pr; 
vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of Ba. 
niſhment, which they properly call'd Exilium. Snuetonius ſpeaks 
of a new fort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudius; 
by which he order'd een Perſons not to ſtir three Miles 
from the City (5). Befides this Relegatio they had two other 
Finds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio; and Proſcrip- 
#0; tho nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation, differ'din 
theſe Reſpects from Relzgario ; that whereas the Relegati were 
condemi d either to yn their Country for a ſet Time, or for 
ever, and loft neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privilege 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Deportati were baniſh'd always 
for ever, and loſt both their Eſtate and Privileges, being counted 
dead in the Law (c). And as for the Pyaſcripti, they are defin'd by 
tt . to be ſuch Perſons 77 Names were fx d up in Ta- 
_ Blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought OY ice: 
& Reward being propos'dto thoſe that took them, 0 0 Paniſhment 
to thoſe that conceaÞd them (9) Sylla was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it that 
we meet with, e 2000 Knights and Senators at once &: 
Tis plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but a for- 


PREY W nne 0 


00 Vide A. Gell. lib. 11. cap. 1. (6) Smet. in Claud. ap, 33. (e) Cal- 
vin. Lexicon. Furidic. in voc. Deportati & Relegats (d) Ibid, in voce Pro- 
ſcripti. (e) Florus, lib. 2. cap. 28. ; 
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forcing! Perſons to make Uſe of that Security; ſo that we may 
fancy it of like Nature with our Outlawry. I pf 
Servit#s was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon 
2 well as Goods, was publickly expos'd to fale by Auction: 
This rarely happen d to the Citizens, but Was an uſual Way of 
treating Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 
hereafter. , 2 oh Me FEES a > 
Under the Head of capital Puniſhments, the Romaus reckon'd 
extreme Baniſhment; becauſe- thoſe who under went that 
Sentence were in a civil Senſe dead: But becauſe this Ars 
Puniſhment: has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 
to take. Notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender's Life. | 
The chief of theſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Præci- 
fitatio de robore, Dejectio e rupe Tarpeid, in crucem actio, and 
Projectio in profluentem. N e 
The firſt was the ſame as beheading with us. | 
4755 ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
ArRey. | "Y | 
The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong 
either from that Part of the Priſon call'd Robur; or from the 


 higheſt' Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 


he fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom inflict- 
ed on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yer 
we find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Szetomms 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condemns. 
da Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poyſoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
V Complaint that a Citizen of Rome ſhou'd undergo ſuch 
atervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
peror hearing his Plea, promis'd to alleviate the Shame of his 
Sentence, and order'd a Croſs much larger and more neat than or- 
dinary to be erected, and to be waſhed over with white Paint, 
that the Gentleman who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, might 
have the Honour to be hang'd in State (a). 

The Croſs and the Furcu are commonly taken for the ſame 
Thing in Authors; tho”, properly ſpeaking, there was a great 
Difference between them. The arca is divided by Lipſius into 
guominioſa and Penalis: The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 
that Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
adds, That ' twas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
tad offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 


Sueton, in Galba, : 5 - | 
(4) in Galba, cap. 9 2 | FR, 
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the Neighbourhood ; for whoever was ſeen with this infamous 


Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truſt among thoſe who 
knew it, but was call'd Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and Re- 
proach (a). Furca pœnalis was a piece of Wood, much of the 


Tame Shape as the former, which was faſten'd about the convicted 


Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourg'd to death under 
it, or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Liꝑpſius makes it the ſame 
with the Patibulum, and fancies, that for all the Name, it might 
not be a forked Piece of Timber, but rather a ſtraight Beam, to 
which the Criminal's Arms, being ſtretched out, were tied, and 
which, being hoiſted up at the Place of Execution, ſerv'd for 
the tranſverſe Part of the Croſs. _ e 
Projectio in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime 
of Parricide (or the Murder of any near Relation): The Perſon 
convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately hooded, as 
unworthy of the common Light: In the next place, he was Whip- 
ped with Rods, and then ſew'd up in a Sack, and thrown into the 
Sea; or, in inland Countries, into the next Lake or River. Aſter- 
wards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Serpent us'd to be put 
into the Sack with the Criminal; and, by Degrees, in latter Times, 
an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The Sack which held the Malefactot 
was term'd Culeus; and hence the Puniſhment it ſelf is often ſig- 
nified by the ſame Name. The Reaſon of the Addition of the 
living Creatures is thought to have been, that the condemn'd 
Perſons might be tormented with ſuch troubleſome Company, 
and that their Carcaſſes might want both Burial and Reſt. Ja- 
venal expreſly alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr : 


Libera fs dentur populo ſuſfragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam 5 Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 
Simia, non ſerpens unus, non Culeus unus ? 


Had we the Freedom to expreſs our Mind, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, 
But will own Seneca did Aar excell | 
His Pupil, by whoſe Tyrannyche fell, 
_ To expiate whoſe complicated Guilt, 
With ſome Proportion to the Blood he ſpilt, | 
Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 
Than one, for the compendious Parricide. ¶ Mr. Stepney. 
(a) Vide Plutarch. in Coriolan, 
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The ſame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
„d d re A 

Tully, in his Defence of Sextus Roſcius, who ſtood arraign'd 
for Parricide, has given an admirable Account of this Puniſh-” 
ment, with the Reaſon on which it was grounded ; particularly, 
That the Malefactor was thrown into the Sea, ſew'd up in a Sack, 
for fear he ſhould pollute that Element, which was reckon'd the 
common Purifier of all Things: With many the like ingenious 
Reflections. ES 

Beſides the Puniſhments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems to 
conſider the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with abun- 
dance of others, either invented or reviv'd in the Times of the 
Emperours, and eſpecially in later Ages: Among theſe, we may 
take Notice of Three, as the moſt conſiderable, ad Ludos, ad 
Metalla, ad Beſtias. | „ 

The Lawyers divide Ladus, when they take it for a Puniſh- 
ment, into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former, the 
convicted Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd to engage 
with the wild Beaſts in the Amphitheatre; by the latter, they 
were to perform the Part of Gladiators, and ſatis fie Juſtice by 
killing one another. Fee! 5, 5 

Ad Metalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Szidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus (C). Whatever 
Reaſon he had for his Aſſertion, tis certain we rarely find it men- 
tion'd *till the Times of the later Emperors ; and particularly in 
the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the Chriſtians, who were 
uſually ſent in great Numbers to this laborious and ſlaviſh Em- 
tient, with the Name of Metallici. | 5 

he throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in Exe- 

cution but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
Crimes of the Hr: Nature. This too was the common Doom 
ofthe Primitive Chriſtians ; and tis to the Accounts of their Suffer- 
ings we are beholden for the Knowlege of it. It may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that the Phraſe, Ad Beſtias dari (c), atteQs as well ſuch 
Criminals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe 
Who were deliver'd to them to be devour'd : And the former of 
theſe were properly term'd Beſtiarii (4. 

There's ſtill one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſervation, 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
the wrapping up the Criminal in a ſort of Coat, daub d over with 


155 


(a) Caluin Lexicon. Juridic. (6) In voce SimwpCO-. (e) Calvin in voc. 
ad Beſtias dari. (d) lhid. in Beſtiarii. | 
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Pitch, and then ſetting it on fire. Thus when Nero had burnt 
Rome, to ſatisfie his Curioſity with the Proſpect, he contriv'd to 
hay the Odium on the Chriſtians, as a fortof Men generally dete- 
ſted ; and ſeizing on all he could diſtover, order'd them to be 
lighted up in this manner, to ſerve for Tapers in the Dark; which 
was a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, that occaſion'd it. 
Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr. 


Auſi quod liceat tunica punire moleſts. 


To recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, 
. Puch'd Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment, 


CHAP. XXI. 


of the Roman Laws in general. 


N the Beginning of the Roman State, we are affur'd all Things 
were manag d by the ſole Authority of the King, without any 
certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when the City grew 
tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into Thirty Carie, ! 
he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Cariæ, Which 
were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like Practice was 
follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings; all whoſe Conſtitu- 
tions being collected in one Body, by Sextus Papirius, who liv'd 
in the Time of Tarquin the Proud, took from him the Name of 

Jus Papirianum. 5 | 
But all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the Expulſion of the 
' Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years to- 
ether, depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of the 
urt. At laſt, to redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſioners 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws for 
the Service of their Countrey ; and, at their Return, the Decem- 
viri were created to regulate the Buſineſs, who reduc'd them in- 
to Twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The Excellency 
of which Inſtitution, as it is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Authors, 
ſos it eſpecially beholden to the high Eucomium of Cicero, when. 
he declares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, Tr the 
| aui 
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Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preſer-d to whole Li- 
E the 1 (a). 7 Wa, ref 2 

They were divided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 

to the Concerns of Religion; the ſecond to the Right of the 
publick; and the laſt to private Perſons. Tos 
"Theſe Laws being eftabliſh'd, it neceſſarily follow'd, that 
there ſhould be Difputations and Controverſies in the Courts, 
ſince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 
the Learned. This Interpretation they call'd Jus Civile, tho? 
at preſent we underſtood by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of 
the Roman Laws. 

Befides, out of all theſe Laws, the Learned Men of that Time 
compos'd a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Proceſſes 
in the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd Actiones Legit. 

We may add to theſe, the Laws A ver bo at the publick AL 
ſemblies of the People; and the eons, made without. the 
Authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
allow'd to be of equal Force with other Conſtitutions, tho” they 
were not honour'd with the Title of Leges. 

And then the Senatus-conſulta, and Edicts of the ſupreme Ma- 
giltrates, particularly of the Prators, made up two more ſorts 
of Laws, the laſt of which, they call'd Jus Honorarinm. 

And, laſtly, When the Government was intruſted in the Hands 
of a fingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Authority of 
a Law, with the Name of Principakhs Conſtitutio, 2 

Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave ſo much Scope to the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, that in 
the Reign of Juſtinian, there were extant Two thouſand diſtinct 
Volumes on this _— The Body of the Law being thus 
vu unwieldy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive 

Ik, that excellent Emperor enter'd on a Deſign to bring it 
into juſt Dimenſions; which was happily accompliſh'd in the 
conſtituting thoſe Four Tomes of the Civil Law, whichare now 
extant, and have contributed, in a great meaſure, to the R 
lating of all the States in Chriſtendom : So that the old Fancy. of 
the Romans, about the Eternity of their Command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt Sight it appears; ſince by their admirable 
banctions, they are ſtill ke to govern ror ever. 
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(a) Cicero de Qratere, lib, 1. 
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Of the LAWS in particular z and firſt, Of the 
| relating to RELIGION. TO 


: As for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more an- 
cient Inſtitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock of 
Criticiſm barely to explain their Words; ſo is the, Knowledge of 
them almoſt uſeleſs, ſince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by the 
Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch as 
were preferr'd by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom they 
took their Names; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurrence 
in the beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort Explication, according to the 
common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors who have hitherto 
— this Subject; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the pub- 
lick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. 
Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. . Saverrio, and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, A. 449, ordaining, 
That no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, With- 
out the Order of the Senate, and the major Part of the Tri. 
bunes (a). JV : | 
Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons; 3 That no Perſon ſhou'd have the Liberty 
of conſecratingany Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the Leave 
of the Commons (6 )). OR ak oa BY 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, defining the Er- 
pences of Funerals (c). . SE 
Sextia Litinia'Lex, the Authors L. Sextins and Licinins, Tri 
bunes of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, That inſtead of 
the Duumviri ſacris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be created, 
part out of the Patriciaus, and part out of the Commons (4). 
Ogulnia Lex, the Authors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
Commons, 155 453, commanding, That whereas there were then 
but four Pontiſices, and Four Augurs, five more ſhouꝰd be added 


out of the Commons to each Order (e). 


— 1 


(a) Liv. lib. 9. (o) Cicero in Orar. fro Demo ſus, (e) Plut. in lla 
(#4) Liv. lib. 6. (e) Liv. lib. 10. f . , 
| Manlia 


/ 
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Manlia Lex, the Author of P. Manlius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 557, enacted for the Revival of the Treſviri Epulones, 
an old Inſtitution of Nama's ©): 5 wy 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribuneſhip, A. 695, 
diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who came 
| from Peſſinum) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus a 
ſe Gallo-Græcian (b). FAT be 65 | | 
1 Papia Lex, ordering the manner of chuſing the Veſtal Vir- 

gins (c), as has been * gcfenlbd; 75+ io hey 
The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 

ar Bo Laws of Nama. | 
| Licinia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
8 Commons, A. 8 for the transferring the Right of chuſing 


1 5 the College to the People (4); but it did not 
$ (e). 
ie . Lex, the Author Cu. Domitius Ahengbarbas, Tribune 


ry of the Commons, A. 650, actually transferring the ſaid Right to 
© WH the People (J). 

ny Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator and Con- 

ſul with Q. Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the former Law of 


F Domitias, and reſtoring the Privilege there mention'd to the 
” College (g). a . 
15 5 Atia Lex, the Author T. Atins Labienus, Tribune of the | 
© Commons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring 
me Domitian (+), | \ 


b Antonia Lex, the Author M. _— in his Conſulſhip with 
- Julius Cæſar, A. 709, abrogating the Atian Law, and reſtoring _ 
the Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectur'd from ſeveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
the Right of chuſing Prieſts entruſted in the Hands of the People. 
To this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the Exem- 
71 ption from 1 or de Vacatione, in which there was 
of a very remarkable Clauſe, N Bellum Gallicum exoriatar : Unleſs 


ol in caſe of a Gallick Inſurrection. In which caſe, no Perſons, not 
J 


= 


) the Prieſts themſelves, were 'excus'd ; the Romans apprehending 
th more er from the Gazls than from any other Nation, be- ; 
en cauſe they had once taken their City (c). 

ed Js alſo the Three Laws about the Shows : 


(a) Cic. de Ora, lik. 3. (6) Idem. Orat. pro. Seſt. & de haruſp Reſponſ. 
6 (e) A. Gellins, (d) Cic. de Amicitia. (e) Ibid. (F) Suet. in Ner. Patercul. 
Is, hb. 2. Cic. Agrar. 2. (g) A{conius in Divination. (5) Dio, lib. 37. 
(i) Dig, lib. 44. (r) Plut. in Marcell, Cic. pro Fonteio & Philip. 8. 
9 3 K 4 Licinia 


3 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, C 1 A5. 
ſettling the Day for the Celebration of the Ludi Apallinares, 
which before was uncertain (a). 5 8 
Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Raſcius Otbo, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 685, ordaining, That none ſhould ſit in the 
Firſt fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
Four hundred Seſtertiums, which was then reckon'd the Cenſus: 
Equeſtris (b). I 
Auguſtus Caeſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had 
impair'd their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law fo 
as to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſleſs'd the 
Sum there ſpecified. % | N 
(a) Liv. lib. 27. Alex. Neapolitan. c. (6) Cic. Philipp. 2. Aſcon, in 
Cornelian. Fuven. Sat. 3. & 14. Horat. Epod. 4. Kpiſt. r. N 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the 
| Ron A Citizens. 2 


ALERIA Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerius Popli. 
cola, ſole Conſul upon the Death of his Colleague Brutus, 
A. 243, giving Liberty to appeal from any 9 to the Peo- 
ple, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh a Koma 
Citizen in caſe of ſuch an Appeal (a). 

Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Calerius and M. Horatius, 
Conſuls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had loſt its 
Force under the Decemvirate (C). 

Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corviuus, in his 
Conſulſhip with Q. Apuleius Panſa, A. 453, no more than a 
Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 


Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Commons, 


in the ſame Year as the former; commanding, That no Magi- 
ſtrate ſhou'd execute, or puniſh, with Rods, a Citizen of Rome ; 
but upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give him Per- 
miſſion to go into Exile (a). | | 


"IR 


(4) Liv. lib. 10. Cic. pro Rabirio. Saluſt. in Catilinar. Sueton. in Nor. er, 
em- 


(a) Liv. lib, 9. Plus. in Poplicol. O. (6) Liv. lib. 3. (e) Live lib. 10. 
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Sampronis Leges, the Author C;SemprowinsGracchue, Tribuns 

5? fer the Commons, J. 630, commanding,” That ne capital Fudg- | 

nent ſhou'd paſs upon 2 Citizen, without the Authority of 

of Ihe People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this. 

he Affair (2). e e | 

th 2 Lex de Peregrinis, the Author C. Papius, Tribune of the 

"rs 

id 

0 

le 


n e nennen 
expell'd Rome (O). 2 $$ OE 
Junia Lex, the Author M. Junius Peunus, confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, That any Strangers ſhould be al- 
low'd the Privilege of Citizens (c). P 
Seruilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining, 
3 That if any Latin accusd a Roman Senator, fo that he was 
convicted, the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with the Privilege of 
Citizen of Rome (d). e | n 
Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licinins Craſſus, and 
Mo. Airis Scœvola, in their Conſulſhip, A. 658,” ordering afl 
de Inhabitants of Hraly to be entoll'd in the Liſt of Citizens, in 
their own proper Cities (e). A — | 
Livia Lex de Sociis : In the Year of the City 662, M. Liuius 
Druſus propos'd a Law to make all the 1za{tans free Denizons 
of Rome ; but before it came to be voted, he was found mur- 
der d in his Houſe, the Author unknown Y. 
Varia Lex : Upon the Death of Druſus, the Knights prevail'd 
fo with his Colleague Q. Larius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 
„ Wl proſecuting of all ſuch Perſons as ſhou'd be diſcover'd to have 
- 58 5 People in their Petition for the Privilege of 
e Ci r | 
Falls foe? de Civitate: The next Year, upon the Revolt of 
A ſeyeral States in Italy (which they call'd the Sacial War) L. Julius 
5 Ceſar, the Conſul, made a Law, That all thoſe People, who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'dhave the Privilege of 
$ Citizens (H): And in the Year 664, upon the Concluſion oft that 
a War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roll of Free 
Denizons, and divided into Eight new Tribes (5). 
„ Hivani & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Syuanus and Carbo, Tri- 
5 lune, of the Commons, in the Vear 664, ordaining, That any 
6 Perſons, who had been admitted Free Denizons of any of the 


(a) Cic. pro Rabirio, pro Domo ſud, pro Cluentia, & c. (6) Cic, pro Balbo. 

5 e) Cir. de Offic. lib. 3. (A4) Aſcom. in Orat. pro Scauro. Cic. pro- Balbo. 

; le) Cic. d. Offic. lib 3. & pro Balbo. (f) Fler. lib. 3- cap. 17. Cic. de 

ft Leg. b. 3. (g) Cic. in Bruto. Val, Max. lib. $. cap. 6. (+) Cic. pro Ballo. 

2 (i) Appian, lib. 1, ade ho Ho ed | | | 
Confe- 


x 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Italy at the Time of 
the making of this Law, and had carried in their Name to the 
Prætor in Sixty Days Time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citi. 
zens of Rome (a). | LP 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com-  C 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the new Citizens, who com. MW Co 
pos'd the _ Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among the, Thirty I ven 
Five old Tribes, as a greater Honour (4). 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, aConſ fc 
- firmation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Italian Confede. 


rates (c). 1 60 | 3 Ser 
Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the ſame Salla, in his Ml for 
Dictatorſhip, taking away the Privilege formerly granted to the Ml the 
Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſi ius, Cima, 
1 or any of the contrary Faction (a). | Wm 


Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Gellius Poplicola, and Cy, 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons 
whom 8 by his own Authority, had honour'd with the 
Privilege of the City, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty (e). 

(a) Cie. pro Archia, (b) Flut. in Sylla. Epit, Liv. 77, (c) Epit. Liv. Gl 
| (4) Cic. pro Demo ſuâ. (e) Cic. pro Balbo. | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Laws concerning Meetings and Aſſemblies. 


LIA Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the Peo: Ml 
ple, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the Hes. 

vens; and, That the Magiſtrate ſhould have the Power of 
declaring againſt the Proceedings, and of interpoſing in the De- 
ciſion of any Matter. 1 8 FR OS Ste Wes 

Fuſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, though 
they were Faſti, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any thing in a 
oo AD oo Ge ͤ ͤ 

The Authors of theſe two Laws are unknown; but P. Ma- 
nutius conjectures, that the firſt is owing to Q. Alius Patns, 
. Conſul with M. Junius Pennus, A. 586. The other to P. Fu- 

rius, or Fuſius, Conſul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. The 
Laws themſelves occur el in Writers. 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 


A. 695, containing an Abrogation of the greateſt part of the two 
| ormer 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſeryations ſhou'd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 


That on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws might be enacted in a 


publick Aſſembly ©: 4 
Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Denatus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining, That no Comitia ſhould be con- 
yen'd for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
of the N : Ut ante Comma Magiſtratuum Patres andtores 
n WT, bes Bens 
Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul with 
Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 702, ordering, That at the Comitia 
for 170 my <p of Magiſtrates, no Account ſhou'd' be taken of 
the Abſent (c). a | 
Cabinia 3 the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614, commanding, That in the Comitia for the Ele- 
ion of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd not give their Suffrages 
2104 voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and 
partiality of the Proceedings (4). 
Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, That 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Votes 
ſhould be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets 2 f 
Hꝛrpiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621, ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 
Tune or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhould be given by 
, 8 
Cœlia 22. the Author Cœlius, Tribune of the Commons, 
J. 635, ordaining, That in the judicial Proceedings before the 
People, in Caſes of Treaſon (which had been excepted by the 
Caſſian Law) the Votes ſhould be given by Tablets (g)). 
Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Eracchus, in the 
ſame Year as the former; ordering, Ihat the Ceuturies ſhould © _ 
be choſen out by Lot to 5585 their V. tes, and not according to 
the Order of the Claſſes (.. . 
Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
narrower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, to hinder the 
Proceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances (i). 


* 
* 


— 


(a) Aſcon. in Piſon. (b) Cic de claris Oratoribus, (e) Smet. in Fulis. 
(d) Cic. de Amicit. & pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic. in Letio. 
(f) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. (g) Id. ibid. (b) Saluſt. in Orat. 2. ad Caſarem. 
(i) Cic, de Log. libs 3. Plat. in Maria. | * 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. & onius Gracchns, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 565, ordaining, That the Latin Confede. 


rates ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as well 
as the Roman Citizens (a). 


Maniha Lex, the Author C. Manilins, Tribune of the . 
mons, A. 687, ordering, That the Libertini ſhould have 


Privilege of Voting in all the Tribes (). | 


Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the Twelve 
Tables, 3 it a capital Offence for any Perſon to convene a 
clandeſtine Aſſembly (c). | 


(a) Cic. ſapiſime. (b) Cic. pro Leg. Manilia. ( 6) Saluſt. in Catilinar. 


er W. 
Laws relating to the 8E NAT E. 


(7x9 IA Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune of 


the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, That no Perſon, who 

had been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, 
ſhould have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (a). 

Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 535, commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a Senator, 
mould poſſeſs a ſailing Veſlel of above Three Hundred Amphore, 
this was thought big enough for the bringing over Fruits and 
other Neceſſaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by Trading in 
3 they thought it unworthy the Dignity of that 

rder (6). | | 56 

5 2 Lex, the Author Servias Sulpicius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 665, requiring, That no Senator ſhould owe 
above Two Thouſand Drachmæ (c). be - Dy 
' Sentia Lex, the Author 8 C. Sentius, Conful with 
Q. Lucretius, A. 734, in the Time of Auguſtus; ordering, That 
in the Room of ſuch Noble Men as were wanting in the Senate, 


others ſhould be ſubſtituted (4). 


Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinins, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 685, ordering, That the Senate ſhould be conven'd 


— 


(a) Acon. in Cornelian. (b) Cie Verrin, J. (e) Plut, in Hs. (4) T4 


tit. An. 2. 
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from the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
Day, for the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (a). Ls p 
Pupia Leæ, ordaining, That the Sexaze ſhould not be conven d 
from the Eightcenth of the Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
of the ſame Month ; and that before the. Embaſſies were either 
accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhould be held on no other 
Account (60. | bo 5 
Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. An- 
tony, A. 690, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
5 allow'd the Favour of a Libera Legatio, ſhould hold that 
Honour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatio was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtain'd for the going into any Province, 
or Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
liry of Licutenants ; though with no Command, but only that 
the Dignity of their titular Office might have an Influence on 
the Management of their private Concerns (c). 


(a) Cic. Epiſt. ad Quin. Fratr.lib, 2. ep. 12. (6) Cie. Hb. 1. b. 4. ad 
Lentul, lib, 2. ep. we Quin. Fratr. &c. (e) Cic. de Leg. lib. 8 | 


CHAP. xXXVI. 
Laws relating to the MAGISTRATES. 
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EX Villia Annalis, or Aunaria, the Author L. Filliat (for 
whom we ſometimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius] Tri- 
bune of the Commons, A. 574, defining the proper Age requiſite 
for bearing of all the Magiſtracies (9): Livy, who relates the 
making of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; 
and Learned Men are much divided about that Point. Lipſius 
ſates the Difference after. this Manner: The Age proper to ſue. 
for the Quæſtor pip, he makes Twenty Five Years ; for the Ædi- 
ks and Tribanes, Twenty Seven, or Twenty Eight; Thirty for. 
the Pretor, and Forty Two for the Conſuls. F 
Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould bear the 
fame Magiſtracy within Ten Years Diſtance, nor ſhould be in- 
velted with T'wo Offices in one Yeat (6). | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Di&ator, A. 673, 
a Repetition and Confirmation of the former Law (c). 


(4) Liv. lib. 4. (6) Idem, lib. 7, (e) Appian. lib. 1, de Bell, Civil. 
Sem- 


„ 
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Siembronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronias Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That no Perſon, who had 

been lawfully depriv'd of his Magiſtracy, ſhould be capable of 4 

2 an Office again. This was abrogated afterwards by the Nurat. 

uthor (a). n | . 
0 . the Author L. Cornelius & oe, Dictator; or- Mhou 
daining, That ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Party in the late pital 
Troubles, ſhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours before 7. 
they were capable by Age; and that the Children of thoſe who M1. * 
— been proſcrib'd, ſhould loſe the Power of ſtanding for any wit 
Office (4). 6 8 EY 
e Ke, the Author A. Hirtius; ordaining, That none of con 
Pompey's Party ſhould be admitted to any Dignity (c). 7 
Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius, and L. Sextins, J. 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 386, ordaining, That one of the 
Cop ſhould be choſe out of the Body of the Commons (d). WW td 
enutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- J 
mons, A. 411, making it lawful that both Conſuls might be taken 77. 
out of the Commons (). | | | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, MW ©: 
ordaining, That the Prætors ſhould always uſe the ſame Method Wl no 
in judicial Proceſſes. For the Prætors us'd, upon the Entrance 
on their Office, to put up an Edict to ſnew what Way they de- or 
fign'd to proceed in all Cauſes during their Year : Theſe Edicts, WM Pr 
which before commonly varied, were by this Law order'd to be WW He 
always the ſame for the preſerving a conſtant and regular Courſe 
of Juſtice 925 8 | 

Marcia Lex, the Author Marcins Cenſorinus, forbidding any WM an 
Perſon to bear the 3 twice . „ der IP! 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, D 
A. 695, ordering, That the Cenſors ſhould put no Mark of Infamy 

on amy Perſon in their general Surveys, unleſs the Perſon had been 0 
accus'd and condemn'd by both the Ceſors; whereas before, they al 
= us d topuniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in their Surveys 


and by other Means, whether they were accus'd or no: An 1 
what one Cexſor did, unleſs the other actually interpos'd, was of te 
equal Force, as if both had join'd in the Action (g). | Wi 


Cecilia Lex, the Author 95 Cecilins Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ful with Pompey the Great, A. 701, reſtoring their ancient Dignity 


5 (4) Flut. in Gracchis. (6b) Plin. lib. 7. Quintil. lib. 1 . cap. 1. Cic. in l 
Pifon. (e) Cic. Philip. 13. (4) Liv. lib. 6. (®) Idem. lib. 7. (e) Cic. Phi: 1 
bip. 2. (J) Plut. in Coriol, (g) Cie in Piſon. pro Milon, pro Sextio, &c. 4 


Autonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Trium- 
virate ; ordaining, That for the future, no Propoſal ſhou'd be 


ever made for the Creation of a Dictator; and that no Perſon 


hould ever accept of that Office, upon pain of . incurring a ca- 
pital Penalty (C). | s | | 
Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
J. 710, ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
with Conſular Power, ſhould be ſettled for Five Years, for the 
regulating the Common-wealth ; and that the Honour ſhould be 
conferr*d on Octavius, Lepidus and Antony (c ). 
Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius INORG, ſole Conſul, 
J. 243, ordaining, That the Publick Treaſure ſhould be laid up 
in the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quœſtors ſhould be crea- 
ted to ſuperviſe it (a): Ov | | 6 
Junia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firſt 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 260, ordaining, That the Perſons 
of the Tribune ſhould be ſacred: That an Appeal might be made 
to them from the Determinations of the Conſuls: And, That 
none of the Senators ſhould be capable of that Office (e). 
Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons; 
ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhould have the 
Hr of a Senator; and as fuch, take his Place in the 
Houſe ). | | | | 
allo Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 


: 


taking away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, 


and of interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and 9 Appeals, 
ind making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 
Dignity in the Common- wealth (Z). e 

Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. 
Ockavius, A. 678, an Abrogation of ſome part of the former Law, 
allowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (þ). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
M. Craſſus, A. 683, reſtoring their full Power and Authority 
= the Tribayes, which had been taken from them by the Corueliam 


lb. 120. (4) Liu. lib. 2. Plut. in Foplicol. (e) Dionyſ. lib. 6. YA Gel. 


lib. 14. cap. alt. (g) Cic, de Leg. lib. 3. Ceſar. Comm, de Bell. Gall, 1. Flor. 
Plut, ha. (hb), Patercul. lib. 2. Aſcon. in Cornel. in ver. (i) Plut, in 


HAP. 


Pomp. Aſcon, ver. 1. G2. Caſar. de Bell, Cu. lib. 1. 
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and Power to the C enſors, which had been retrench'd by the 
former Law (a). | 5 "EY 


(a) Dio, lib. 40. (5) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. 3. (e) Flor. Epit. Liv. 
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the firſt Part compoſing the eg, and the other the latter. 
| ors D. 
cinins Marana, Confuls, A. 691, ordaining, That ſuch as did not 
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Laus relating to Publick Conflitutions, Laws, ant |". 


2 bein 
Privileges. "On F 5 

Fa Lex, the Author Q. Hortenſius, Dictator, A. 40% Ml Tri 
ordaining, That whatever was enadted by the Commons, priv 


fhould be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; whereas the Ml hor 


Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying Obedience to Ml pha! 
the Decrees of the Populacy (a... | 
Cæcilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cæcilius Metellur, and 


T. Didius, Conſuls, A. 655, for the regulating the Proceedings 0 
in enacting Laws; ordaining, That in one Queſtion (und rogati- 


ane] but one ſingle Matter ſhould be propos'd to the People, left, 
while they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhould be forc'd 
to aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik'd the greateſt Part of it, tho 
they diflik'd the reſt; or throw out a Bill for ſeveral Clauſes 
which they did not approve of, though perhaps they'd have 
been willing to paſs ſome Part of it, Requiring alſo, That be- 
fore any Law was preferr'd- at the Comitia, it ſhould be expos'd 
to the publick View Three Market-days (zribas nundinis,) be- 
fore-hand . | TSF SE FF 

P. Manutius makes the Cæcilian and Didian two diſtinct Laws; 

Junia Licinia Lex, the Auh Junius Silanus, and: L. Li- 
obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the Draughts 
of new Bills for Three Nundinæ, ſhould incurr a greater Penalty 
than the ſaid Law enjoyn'd (c). 

Licinia Abutia Lex, the Authors Licinins and Æbutius, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law was Ill © 
preferr' d relating to any Charge or Power, not only the Perſon F 
who brought in the Bill, but likewiſe his Colleagues inany Office , 

{ 


Which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhould be inca- 
pable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (a): 


| (a) Flor. Epit. Liv. lib. 11. (6) A. Gell lib. 15. cap: 27. Gr P ge v 
Domo ad Attic; Epiſt 9. lib, 2. (e) Cie. Philip. . 4% ad Epift: 9. lib. 2. 
Epiſf. 15. lib, 4. (a) Cic. in Orat. 2, contra Rull. & in Orat, pro Domo 
Was . : 


1 


Cornelia 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 686, ordaining, That no Perfon ſhould by the Votes 
of the Senate, beexempted from any Law, (as us'd to beallow'd 


85 


were preſent in the Houſe ; and that no Perſon thus excus'd by 
2 the Senate, ſhould hinder the Bill of his Exemption from 
being 22-7 afterwards to the Commons for their Appro- 
bation (a): PREY TE: . 
Ampia Labiena Lex, the Authors T. Ampins and T: Labienus, 
% Wl 7ribunes of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an honourable 
ns, Privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Circenſian Games he 
the ſhould wear a golden Crown, and be habited in all the Trium- 
6 t0 phal Robes ; and that at the Stage-Plays he ſhould have the Li- 
berty of wearing the Pre;exta, and a golden Crown (h 


(a) Aſcon. in Cornel. (b) Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 
Laws relating to the Provinces, and the Governours 
| of them. | a 


| pr may Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchas, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That before the an- 
mal Comiria for chuſing Conſult, the Senate ſhould, at their 
Hleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which the 
ot new Conſuls, when deſign'd, ſhould divide by Lot. As alſo, 
ts That whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the Privi- 


y ege of interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhould be 


depriv d of that Liberty for the future (a). ; 
i Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla; Dictator, A: 673, 
s ordaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into a 


n I Province; ſhould hold that Command till he return'd to Rome; 


e I %hereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
- MW: ft Time; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeffor was 

ſent in their Room, they were put to the Trouble and Inconve- 
nience of getting a new Commiſſion from the Senate. 


F LR I 


#2 gare pro Don, ſub, in uin de Ptovinciis Conſul: Saluft. in Ball. 


L Twas 


upon extraordinary Occaſions) unleſs Two hundred Senators 
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*T was 4 Clauſe in this Law, That every Governour of a 
Province, when another was ſent to ſucceed him, ſhould have 
Thirty Days allow'd him in order to his Removal (a). 

Julia Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Ceſar, Conſul with 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691, compris'd under ſeveral Heads; 
as that Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free; 
and that the Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fit as Judge in thoſe Provin- 
ces (5): That the Towns and Villages through which the Ro- 
man Magiſtrates paſs towards the Provinces, ſhould be oblig'd 
to ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Con- 
veniencies on the Road (c: That the Governours, when their 
Office was expir'd, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts in 
two Cities of their Provinces, and at their Arrival at Rome, 
ſhould deliver in a Copy of the ſaid Accompts at the publick 
Treaſury (4): That the Governours of Provinces ſhould upon 
no Account accept of a Golden Coronet, unteſs a Triumph had 
been decreed them by the Senate (e) : That no chief Commander 
ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or ingage in any War, 
without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (V. 

Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Fulius Cæſar, in his 

Dictatorſhip, ordaining, that no Prætorian Province ſhould be held 
above a Year, and no Conſular Province more than two Years (g) 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia ſhould be 
committed to Gabinius the Conſul; and Macedon, Achaia, Theſſaly, 
Greece, and Bœotia to his Colleague Piſo, with the Proconſular 
Power; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the Treaſury 
to defray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (+). 
, Vatinia Lex, the Author P.Vatinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 694, ordaining, That the Command of all Gallia Ciſalpina, 
and 1lyricam ſhould be conferr'd on Cæſar for Five Yeats toge- 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the Forrrality of 
caſting Lots ; That the particular Perſons mention'd in the Bill, 
ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the De- 
putation of the Senate: That the Army to be ſent with him, 
ſhould be paid out of the Treaſury ; and that he ſhould tranſ- 
plant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (i). 


(a) Cicero, Epiſt. 9. ad Lentul. & lib, 3. ad Attic. Epiſt. 6, (b) Ci. 
pro Domo, in Piſonem. & de Provme. Conſul, (c) Cicero in Piſonem. 
(d) Ibid. (e) Thid (F) Ibid. & jro Poſthum. (g) Cicero, Philipp. 3. 
— Cicero pro Domo. & fro Sextio. (i) Cicero in Vatinium, pro 

alle, Suan.m Fulis. Salluſt. in Fugrrth, Chb 
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| Clodia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 695, ordaining, That the Iſland Cyprus ſhould be 
reduc'd into a Roman Province: That Prolemy King of Cyprus 
ſhould be publickly expos'd to Sale, habited in all his Regal Or- 
naments, and his Goods in like manner ſold by Auction: That 
M. Cato ſhould be ſent with the Prætorian Power into Cyprus 
to take Care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and conveying the 
Money to Rome (a). " 19 A 
Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonins;. Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 698, decreeing the chief Command in Gallia to Cæſar, 
Five Years longer than had been order'd by the Vatinian Law; 
and ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling him, and 
ſubſtituting another General in his Room (4). 
Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (c), and not explain'd 
by Manutius or Roſinus. The Purport of it ſeems to have been, 
hat the Provincial Qzeſtors ſhould take their Places by Lot, 
in the ſame manner as the Conſuls and Prætors; as may be gather'd 


from the Scope of the Paſſage in which we find it. 


(a) Cicero o Domo pro Sextio, de Provin. Conſular. © (6) Cicero lib. 8, 9, 
10. Epift. ad Attic. Florus, Epit. Liv. lib. roy. (e) In Orat pro Murad. 


8 „ 5 + - 2. oe >, OT 
LeGes AGRARI1 X, or Laws relating to the Diviſion 
, Lands among the People. | 


(Af Lex, 
A Proculus V 8 e „ A. 267, ordaining, That the Land 


. 


the Author Sp. Caſſins Viſcellinus, Conſul with 


taken from the Hernic:, ſhould” be divided half among the 
Latines, and half among the Roman Commons (a). This Law 
did not hold. | | 2 
Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 277, ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould. poſſeſs 
above Five Hundred Acres of Land ; or keep more thanan Hundred 
Head of great, or Five Hundred Head of ſmall Cattel (“). 


(a) Liv. lib. 2, Vale. Max. lib. 5. cap, 8. (6), Liv, lib. 6. Appian. 
Agellius, Plin. Patercul, Plutarch, &c. 5 RES 
Ee e | Hami- 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flaminias, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 525, ordaining, That Picenum, a part of Gallia, 
whence the Senones had been expell'd, ſhould be divided among 
the Roman Soldiers (a). 

Sempronia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gratchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A.620, confirming the Licinian Law, 
and requiring all Perfons who held more Land than that Law 
allow'd, immediately to reſign it into the Common, to be divi- 
ded among the r Citizens, conſtituting three Officers to 
take care of the Buſineſs (). | 

This Law being levell'd directly againſt the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by Degrees contriv'd to en- 

roſs almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats and 
Famults, at laſt coſt the Author his Life. - _ | 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferr'd by the ſame Perſon, upon the 
Death of King Aztalxs, who left the Roman State his Heir: It 
ordain'd, That all the ready Money. found in the King's Trea- 
ſury ſhould be 'beſtow'd on the poorer Citizens, to ſupply them 
with Inſtruments and other Conveniencies requir'd for Agricul- 
ture: And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm'd at an annual 
mans "a the Cenſors; which Rent ſhould be divided among the 

eople (c). 

= "i the Author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the Commons, 
ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the People, 
of the Lands which he poſſeſs'd; and regulating the Affair of 
grazing and Paſture (4). Two large Fragments of this Law, 
which was of a great length, are copied from two old brazen 
Tables, by Sigonrns Q- £59 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator and 
Conſul with 25 Merellus, A. 673, ordaining, That the Lands of 
proſcrib'd Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be un- 
derſtood of the Lands in Txſcany, about Yolaterre and Feſule, 
which Sylla divided amongſt his Soldiers 2 | | 

Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690, in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, con- 
taining many Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Fields, c. 
that belong'd to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in other 
Parts of Italy; about creating ten Men to be Superviſors of the 
Buſineſs, and abundance of other Heads; ſeveral of which 


(a) Cic. in Cat. Maj. (6) Cic. pro Sextio. Plut, &c. (c) Cic. Verr. 5- 
Plat. c. (4) Cie. de Orar. lib. 2. & in Bruto, (e) De Antiqu. Fur Ital. 
lib. 2. (f) Cc. in Rullum pro Roſcio Saluft, in Catilin, 


are 


b 9 | 
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are repeated by Cicero in his Three Orations extant agai 
Ot which he hindred it from paſſing. On ou 
Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavins, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 693, about dividing a ſufficient Quantity of Land among 
Pompey's Soldiers and the Commons 05 | 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 


691, ordaining, That all the Land in Campania, which us'd 


formerly to be farm'd at a ſet Rent of the State, ſhould be di- 
vided among the Commons : As alſo, That all Members of Se- 
nate ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it againſt 
all Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campania (b). $ 

Mamilia Lex, the Author C. Mamilias, Tribane of the Come 
mons, in the Time of the Jugurthan War; ordaining, That in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left Five or Six Foot 
of Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private Uſe, 
and that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regulate this 
Affair (c). From this Law de Limitibus, the Author took the 
ourname of Limentanus, as he is call'd by Saluſt (d). 


(a) Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1. (6) Velleins Paterc, lib. 2. Plus. in Pomp. 


Ceſ. & Cat. Uticenſ. Ad Attic. lib. 2. Epiſt. 18. (c) Cicero, lib, 1. de Leg. 
(d) In Bell, Fugurth, | 


2 : i h 
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CHAP. XS. 1 
Laws relating to Co RN. 8 


Empronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus (not 


CSempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it) ordaining, 
That a certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every 
Month among the Commons, ſo much to every Man; for 
which they were only to pay the ſmall Conſideration of a Se- 
miſſis and a Triens (a). | 

Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, 
and C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680, ordaining, That the ſame ſet 
Price ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Province, to 
hinder the Exactions of the Quæſtors 77 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, That thoſe Quantities of Corn, which were 


(a) Flor. Epit, Liv. lib. Go. Vell. Pat. lib. 2, Gr. (4) Cie. in herrin. 5. 
e 8 formerly 
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formerly ſold to the poor People at Six Aſſes and a Trient the 
Buſhel, ſhould be diſtributed among them Gratis (aß. 
Hieronica Lex, the Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicihy, regulating 
the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani 8 Gatherers 
of the Corn Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of a Tenth Part, 
they call'd Decumæ, ordaining the Quantity of Corn, the Price, 
the Time of receiving it; which for the Juſtice of it, the 
Romans (till continu'd in Fore: after they had poſſefs'd them- 
ſelyes of that Iſland (5). | | ; 


(a) Cicero pro Sextio. in Piſon. &c. (6) Cicero in Varr« 4. 6 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Laws for the regulating of ExyExces. 


Rehia Lex, the Author C. Orchias, Tribune of the Com- 

% mons, A. 566, defining the Number of Gueſts, which were 

allow'd to be preſent at any Entertainment (a). . 
Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius Conſul, A. 588, ordain- 


— 


ing, That upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend 


more than an Fiundred A/es in a Bay; on ten other Days in 
every Month, thirty Aſſes; and at all other Times, ten (6). 

Didia Lex, enacted about Eighteen Years after the former, or- 
daining, That the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach all 
the Italians as well as the Inhabitants of Rome; and that not 
only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts too, 


' ſhould incurr a Penalty for their Offence (c). 


Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinins Craſſus the Rich, agree- 
ing in moſt Particulars with the Fannian Law; and farther pre- 
ſcribing, that on the Kalendi, Nones, and Nundinæ, Thirty Aſes 
mould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table; and that on 

8 8 ordinary Days, which were not particularly 
. — fe excepted, there ſhould be ſpent only Three 
nitur (alla Pounds of dry Fleſh, and one Pound of Salt- 


— M88, Meat, but allowing as much as every Body 


in Bibl. C. C. C. pleas'd of any Fruits of the Ground. 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, 


(a) Macrobi Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 14+ (6) Ibid, & Agel, lib. 2, cap. 24- 
extrs- 


(e) Did & Agel. lib. 2. cap. 24+ 
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extrav Treats, as for the lowering the Price of Proviſi - 
ons (4). _ „E 
Tone Lex, the Author M. Æmilius 1 Conſul, about 
A. 675, reſpecting the particular ſorts of Meats in uſe at that 
Time, and ſtating the juſt Quantities allowable of every kind (5). 
Antia Lex, the Author Antius Reſtio: A farther Eſſay toward 
the ſupprefling of Luxury, the Particulars of which we are 
not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable 
Story of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be of very 
little Force, by reaſon of the great Head that Prodigality and 
Extravagance had gpin'd in the City, he never afterwards ſupp'd 
abroad as long as he liv'd, for fear he ſhould be forc'd to be a 
Witneſs of the Contempt of his own Injunction, without being 
in a Condition to puniſh it (c). FE | 8 
Julia Lex, preferr'd in the Time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
hundred Seſtertii for Proviſions on the Dies Profeſti, three hun- 
dred on the Common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a thou- 
ſand at : "no e eaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain- 
ments (4). | | „ 
Agellius farther adds, that he finds in an old Author an Edict 
either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which) railing the 
Allowance according to the Difference of the Feſtivals, from 
three hundred to two thouſand Seſtertii (e.) VVV 
Hither may be referr'd the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Oppius, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 540, in the Heat of the ſecond 
Panick War, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould have above 
half an Ounce of Gold, wear a Party-colour'd Garment, or be 
carried in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within 
a Mile's Diſtance, unleſs upon the Account of celebrating ſome 
ficred Solemnity ()).. IE 


— bw 


* e 


(a) Agel] lib. 2. cap. 24 (6) Bid. (c) Macrob. & Agel. ( Agel. 
%) Ibid, (f) Liv. lib. 34. Tac, Ann. 3. 
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L As relating to MARTIAL AFFAIRS. 


Acrata Lex Militaris, the Author (probably) M. Valeria; 
Corvus, Dictator, A. 411, __— That no Soldier's 
Name which had been enter'd in the Muſter-Roll, ſhould be 
ſtruck out unleſs by the Party's Conſent : And that no Perſon, 
who had been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office of 
Ductor Ordinum (a). . | ; 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That the Soldiers ſhould 
receive their Cloaths gratis at the publick Charge, without any 
Diminution of their Ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould be 
2 to ſerve in the Army, who was not full Seventeen Years 
ol . | 5 5 ' 
2 Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Cato, 
FTribunes of the Commons, A. 691, ordaining, That a Penalty 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſly to the 
Senate, about the Number of the Slain on the Enemies Side, 
and of their own Party: And that they ſhould be oblig'd when 
they firſt entred the City, to take a ſolemn Oath before the 
Quæſtort, that the Number which they return'd was true, ac- 
cording to the beſt Computation (c). Fake id 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the chief Command in the Mi- 
tbridatick War, which was then enjoy'd by L. Sylla, ſhould be 
taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685, 3 a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
to Cx. Pompey, for the Management of the War againſt the Pi- 
rates for Three Years, with this particular Clauſe, That upon 


all the Sea on this ſide Hercules his Pillars, and in the Maritime 


Provinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be em- 
power'd to command Kings, Governours, and States, to ſupply 

— with all Neceſſaries in the Expedition (e). 

— —— — — 

(e) Liv. lib 7. (6) Flat. in C. Gracch. (e) Valer. Max lib. 2. cap. 8. 
d) Vell Paterc, lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77. Plutarch. in Sylli + Mario, &c. 
ej Aſconiut in Cornelian. Vell. Patere. lib. 2. Plutarch. in Pomp. Cicero 
de Lege Manilis, & poſt Raditum in Senat. 8 

| Manilia 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 687, ene That all the Forces of Lucullus, and 
the Provinces under his Government, ſhould be given to 107871 


together with Bithynia, which was under the Command of G 

io; And that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mithridates; 

retaining ſtill the ſame Naval Forces, and the Sovereignty of the 

Seas, as before (a). ; 
(a) Cicero de Lege Maniliã. Plutarch. in Pomp. Flor, Epitom. 100. 


X GA ex © 
De Tutelis, or Laws concerning WARDSHIPS. 


AT IL TA Lex, the Author and Time unknown, preſcribi 
That the Prætor, and the major Part of the Tribunes, ſhoul 
point Guardians to all ſuch Minors, to whom none had been 
otherwiſe aſſign'd (a). Foo i $2 
The Emperour Claudius ſeems to have abrogated this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he order'd, That the Aſſignmen 
# Guardians ſhould be in the Power of the Conſuls . 
Lztoria Lex, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 
or prodigally ſquander'd away their Eſtates, ſhould be commit- 
ted to the Care of ſome proper Perſons, for the Security of 
themſelves and their Poſſeſſions: And that whoever was con- 
victed of N any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be 
deem'd guilty of a high Miſdemeanour (c). PS 


Wy 


* | SY 
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(a) Liv. lib. 39. (5) Seton. in Claud. cap. 23. (c) Cicero de Offic. lib. 3. 
4 Nat. Deor. lib. 3. ee 8 
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CHA P. XXIV. 
L a w 5s concerning Wills, Heirs, and Lægacies. no L 


\ | 3 | 
F URTA Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Commons, Ve 
ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould give, by way of cy, Tha 
above a thouſand Aſſes, unleſs to the Relations of the Laſt 5 
who manumiz'd him, and to ſome other Parties there ex- ch 
cepted (a). | : 5 5 (/ 
Vocoma Lex, the Author Q. Voconius Saxa, Tribune of the ; 
Commons, A. 584, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould be leſt 
Heireſs to an Eſtate ;-and, That no Ceuſus ſhould, by his Will, 
ive above a Fourth Part of what he was worth, to a Woman, 
his ſeems to have been enacted to prevent the Decay and Ex: 
tinction of Noble Families (6). | 


By the Word Cenſus is meant any rich Perſon, who was 
rated high in the Cexſor's Books. 


(%) Cicero pro Balbs, (5) Cicero in ver. 3. de Senedt. de Find. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
L a ws concerning Money, Uſury, &c a 


GEM PRONTA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 560, ordaining, That in lending Money 

to the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the Tenour of the Roman | 
Laws 2 be ſtill obſerv'd, as well as among the Citi- 
Zens (a). 

V. 2 Lex, the Author Valerius Haccus, Conſul with L. Corne- 
lius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer Part of the City) That 
all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the Receipt of 
a Fourth Part for the whole Sum. This Law, as moſt unrea- 
ſonable, is cenſur'd by Paterculus (b). N 


— 


(a) Liv. lib. 35. Cicero de Off. 2. (I) Lib. 2. cap. 23. 8; 
TY | Gabinia 
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Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685, ordaining, That no Action ſhould be granted for 
the recovery of any Money taken up, verſurd fackd, i. e. firſt 
borrow'd upon a ſmall Uſe, and then lent out again upon a 
eater; which Practice was highly unreaſonable (a). 2 
Claudia Leæ, the Author Claudius Cæſar; commanding, That 
no Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any Perſon in his Nonage, to 
be paid after the Death of his Parents (% 5, 
ns Veſpaſian added a great Strength to this Law, when he ordain'd 
cy, That thoſe Uſurers, who lent Money to any Filius Familie, or 
is. WY Son under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no Right ever to 
I. claim it again, not even after the Death of his Parents (c). 


(a) Cicero ad Attic, lib. 5. Epift. als; lib. 6, Epil. 2. (6) Tacir. Annak 
he 11. (c) Sueton. in Veſpaſ. cap. 11. | 
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Laws concerning the Ju D GES. 


GEMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Eracehus, Tri- 
bane, of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That the Right of 

Judging, which had been aſſign'd to the Senatorian Order by Ro- 

nulus, ſhould be transferr'd from them to the Eguites ſa). 

Servilia Leæ, the Author Q. Servilius Cœpio, Conſul with C. Ati- 
lus Serranus, A. 647, abrogating in part the former Law, and com- 
manding, That the Privilege there mention'd ſnould be divided 
between both Orders of Knights and Senators (6). 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites, for the Management of 
Judgments ; but this ſeems rather to belong to the Servilian Law, 
if not totally a Miſtake /c). This Law was ſoon after repeal'd. 

Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 662, ordaining, That the judiciary Power ſhould be 
ſeated in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators and 


Knights (4), \ 
EB 5 * 1 — a — 
(a) Aſconius in Divin, Tacit, Ann. 12. Vell. Paterc. L. 2. (6) Cicero 


de Art. Rhet. lib. 2. de Oratore, in Bruto, in Orat. pro Scauro. (c) Cicero 
de Orator. 3. Flor. Epit. 71. (d) Aſconius in Cornelian. | 
, — N 85, * But 
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But this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was ab. 
3 * Vear, under Pretence of being made in. 


rogated the very 
55 Ne 

lautia Lex, the Author M. Plautius Silvauus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664, ordaining, That every Tribe ſhould chuſe on 
of their own 1 fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every Year: 
by this Means making the Honour common to all three Orders, 
according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe (a). 
| Corvelis Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dickator, A. 6, 
taking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Knight, 
and reſtoring it fully to the Senators (5). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author E. Aurelius Cotta, Prætor, A. 65, 
ordaining, That the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders together 
with the Tyibuni Hrarii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power between 

them (c). 
FD . Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with Cra. 
fas, A. 698, ordaining, That the Judges ſhould be choſen other. 
wiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Century; yet, 
notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin'd to the Perſons mention din 
the Aurelian Law (d). | 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, confirming the aforeſaid 
* to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the Tribin 

rari e). 

Led, 5 this Law before that of Pompey; but tis very 
plain, twas not made *till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Julius Caſar; 
A. 709, ordaining, That a third Decary of Judges ſhould be added 
to the two former, to be choſe out of the Centurions (F). 


Wy) 
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(a) Cavs be Cornet. K ad Att. 4. (6) Flor. Epitom. 89. Aſcon. i 
Divinat. (e) Cicero in Verrinis. Vell lib. 2. (d) Cicero in Piſanem. (e) Sue, 
je Julio, cap. 41. (f) Cicero in Philipp. 1. & 5. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXXVII. 
Laws relating to ] UD GMENTS, 


Por PETA Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 
A. 701, ng the Uſe of the Laudatores in Tryals (a). 
Memmia Lex, ordaining, That no Perſon's Name ſhould be 
receiv'd into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the 
publick Account (5). | e 
Remmia Lex, ordaining, That Perſons convicted of Calumny. - 
ſhould be ſtigmatiz'd (c). 6, 5 | r 

Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Memmiæ, 
and ſometimes of Remmiæ; the Diſtinction here obſerv'd is 
owing to P. Manntias. 

Cincia Lex, the Author M. Ciucius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 549, forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift upon ac- 
. judging a Cauſe. This is commonly call'd Lex Maxe« 
alis (4). | . 


(a) Plutarch. in Pomp. & in Catone Uticenſ. Valer. Max. lib. 6. 
ap. 2» (6) Cicero in Vatin. Val. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (e) Cicero pro 
bert. Roſcio, (d) Liv. lib, 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cirero ad Attic, lib. 1. 4. 
Oratore 2. de Sent. 5 . 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
LAV relating o CRIMES. 


HE Crimes or Actions that tended to the prejudice of the 
State, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain'd. 
The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by reaſon | 
of their great Uſefulneſs, have been preſery'd at large in the 

Labours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads of which 
they conſiſted, It will be ſyfficient to the preſent Deſign, to 
mention 
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mention ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claſſicks, and to 
ſpeak of thoſe only in general. 


| 5 Ti 

DE MaAJEsSTATE. . as ( 

Gabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating to 11 
Aſſemblies. R | uy 


Apuleia Lex, the Author L. Apuleins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 652. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Reſtraint 
of publick Force and Sedition in the City (2). Sigonius thinks, 
that twas this Law, which made the Queſtion 4e Majeſtate 

rpetual. = 5 | 

2 Lex, the Author L. Varius, Tribune of the Commons, de 
A. 662, ordaining, That all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought to a 
publick Tryal, who had any way encourag'd or aſſiſted the Con- 
federates in their late War againſt Rome (. | 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 659, fel 
making it Treaſon to lend an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour the in- 

tiating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as to make them ready to 
erve his particular Intereſt; or to ſpare, or ranſom a Comman- 
der of the Enemy when taken Priſoner .; or to pardon the Cap- 
tains of Robbers and Pirates; or for a Roman Citizen to reſide 
without Orders at a Foreign Court, and aſſigning the Puniſh- 
ment of Aguæ & Ignis Interdictio to all that ſhould be convid. 
ed of any of theſe Crimes (c). | 

Falia Lex, the Author 28 Cæſar, either in his firſt Con- 
ſalſhip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the Puniſhment 
mention'd in Sy//a's Law, to be inflicted on all that were found 

ilty de Majeſtate ; whereas Sylla intended it only for the Par- 
ticulars which he there ſpecifies (a). e 5 

Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe who 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal to the People; which 
before was only allow'd in the Crime which they callꝰd Perduellio, 
one part of the Crimen 19 7 . of the moſt heinous Nature; 
which the Lawyers define, Hoſtili animo adverſus Rempublicam 
eſſe. This Law was repeal'd by Auguſtus (e). 


1 


- 


(a) Cicero de Orator. lib. 2. (b) Cicero pro Scauro, pro Cornel. Tuſculan. 
2. in Bruto. Valerius Maximus, lib. 8. cap. 6. (c) Cicero in Piſon, pro 
Cluent. c. (ad) Cicero, Philipp. 1, (e) P. Manu, lib. de Legibws, D 

e a | De 
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De Adulterio & Padieiis. 

Julia Lex, the Author Auguſtus Ceſar, as Suetonius informs 

us (2). Juvenal mentions this Law in his Second Satyr, and 

ſcems to intimate, That it was afterwards confirm'd, and put 


in full Force by the Emperour Domitian; the Rigour of it is 
there very handſomely expreſs'd : 0 1 


Leges revocabat amaras ( 
Omnibus, atque ipſis Veneri Martique timendas. 


Scatinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinins Aricinus, Tribune of 
the Commons; though ſome think it was cal led Lex Scantinia, 
from one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons; againſt whom 
it was put in Execution. It was particularly levell'd againſt 
the Keepers of Catamites, and againſt ſuch as proſtituted them- 
ſelves for this vile Service (c). The Penalty injoyn'd by the 


Author, was only pecuniary ; but Auguſtus Ceſar made it after- 
wards capital (4). 


Cornelia Lex inter ſicarios, & veneficit,  _ 
The Author Cornelius Sylla, Dickator. It was directed againſt 
ſuch as kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poyſon, or fir'd 


Houſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe Accuſation ; 
with ſeveral other Heads. 


It was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood ac- 
cus'd of the Crimes therein mention'd, might have his Choice 
of letting the Jury give their Verdict Clam, vel Palam, by Voi- 
ces or by Tablets (e). | N 


De Parritidis. PORE 

The old Law which preſcrib'd the odd ſort of Puniſhmen 
proper to this Crime, was reſtor'd and confirm'd by Powpey 
the Great, with the Title of Lex Pompeia () 7): 


b Leæ falſi. 4 10 750 
Sylla the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Prætor to make 
Inquiſition into what they call'd Crimen falſi, ſo he enacted this 


1 — 


(a) In Aug. cap. 34. (b) Fuv. Sat. 2. v. 30. (e) Quintil. lib. 4. 
cap. 2. lib. 7. cap: 4. Cicero Philip. 3. uv. Se. (d) Fuſt. Inſtit. lib. 4. 
(e) Cic. pro Clumt. (F) Fuſt. Inſt. lib. 4. & ali. * 


p * 
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Law as the Rule . in ſuch Judgment (2). It takes 
in all Forgers, Conetalers, Interliners, c. of Wills; Counter. 
feiters of Writs and Edicts; falſe Accuſers, and Corruptery 
of the Jury; together with thoſe that any Ways debas'd the 
blick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or adulterating the 
ilver, or publiſhing any new Pieces of Tin, Lead, c. and 
making thoſe incurr the ſame Penalty (which was er G& Tonis 


inter dickio) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offenders in theſe 
Particulars. | 


| Sh | Leges de vi. . 

Plantia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 675, againſt thoſe that attempted any Force 

ainſt the State or Senate; or us'd any Violence to the 1. 
tes, or appear d arm'd in publick upon any ill Deſign, or for- 
cibly expell'd any Perſon from his lawful Poſſeſſion. The Puniſh- 
ment aſſign'd to the convicted was Aguæ & Ignis Iuterdictio (4), 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodins, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, That all thoſe ſhould be brought to their 
Tryal, who executed any Citizen of Rome without the 
Judgment of the People, and the Formality of 4 Tryal (c). 

he Author being a mortal Enemy of Ciceros, levell'd this 

Law particularly againſt him; who in the Time of the Catilina- 
rian Conſpiracy, for the greater Expedition and Security havi 
taken ſeveral of the chief Parties concern'd, firſt impriſon'd 
afterwards executed them, only upon a Decree of the Senate. 
Clodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the People, by 
ſeveral popular Laws, eaſily got this A@ to paſs; and ſo oblig'd 
Cicero to go into Exile. | | | 

Pompera Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Con- 
ſulſhip, A. 701. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors of 
the late Riot, upon the Account of Claudius and Milo; inwhich, 
one of the Curiæ had been ſet on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidus 
the Interrex, aſſaulted by Force. This Law introduc'd a much 
fhorter Form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, ordain- 
ing, That the firſt Three Days in every Tryal, ſhould be ſpent 
in ing and Examining Witneſſes, and then allowing only one 
Day for the Two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Defence ; the firſt. being confin'd to Two Hours, and the other 


. 


. 2 ; | a 

4) Cie. di Nat. Deor. lib. 3. Seton. in Aug. cap. 33. (6) Sueton. in 
, Cap. 5. Dio, lib. 39. Cicero pro Sextio, pro Milane. (c) Vell. Paterc: 
2. Cic. ad Attic. lib. 3. Dio, lib. 38. e 


to 


2 1 we A, . CO 


» * * , 


to Three, Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning fa- 
mous Orators, (attributed to Qaintiliun, or Tacitus, obſerves, - 
That N was the firſt who depriv'd Eloquence of its old 
Liberty, confin'd it to Bounds and Limits (a): FEA 


Deze de Ambitu. 


fabia Lex, preſcribing the Number of Seatores, allow'd to 
my Candidate (4): This did not paſs, 8 5 
Acilia Calpurnia Lex, the Authors M. Acilius Glabrio, and 
C. Calpurnius Piſo, Conſuls, A. 686, ordaining, That beſides 
the Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime ſhould bear 


an Office, or come into the Senate (c). 

Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. 
Antonius, A. 690, ordaining, That no Perſon, for Two Years 
before he ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibit a Show of Gla- 
diators to the People, unleſs the Care of ſuch a Solemnity 
had been left to him by Will: That Senators convicted of the 
he Wl crimen ambitus, ſhould ſuffer aquæ & ignis interdictio for Ten 
Years ; and that the Commons ſhould incur a ſeverer Penalty 
ls than had been denounced by the Calpurnian Law(4); 

2 Aufidia Lex, the Author Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the 
0 Commons, A. 692, more ſevere than that of Tuly; having 
this remarkable Clauſe, That if any Candidate promis'd Money 
e. WH tothe Tribunet; and did not pay it, he ſhould be excus'd ;/ but 
in caſe he actually gave it, ſfould be oblig'd to pay to every Tribe 
d z yearly Fine of 3000 Seſtertii (e). 41 | 
Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. Licinius Craſſus, 
| Conſul with Cz. Pompey, A. 698, appointing à greater Penalty 
f than formerly to Offenders of this kind (F). By Sodalitia, 
5 they underſtood an unlawful making of Parties at Elections; 
is which was interpreted as a ſort of Violence offer'd to the Free- 
h dom of the People. Tis ſtrange, that this ſenſe of the Word 
- WW fould have efcap'd Cooper and Litiletonn e 
t Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sodaliia and Ambitus were, 
e Two different Crimes, when he tells us, That Mo was ar- 
q raign'd on thoſe Two Accounts, at Two ſeveral Limes, and 
r not before the ſame Quæſtor (g). 9255 * 


(a) Vide Aſeon in Milon. Cic. ds finib. 4. Caf. de Bell. Civ. l. 3. &c. 
(b) Cic pro Murana. (c) Cic, pro Murena, pro Cornel. &c. (d) Cic in 
Vatin, pro Sextio, pro Murana Dio. I. 37. (e) Cit, ad Aitie. l. 1. ep. 11.” 
) Cics pro Plane, (g) Ia Argument. * | * 


Pompeia 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 
A. 701. By this it was enacted, That whoever, having been 
convicted of a Crime of this Nature, ſhould afterwards im- 
peach Two others of the ſame Crime, ſo that one of them 
was condemn'd, ſhould himſelf, upon that-ſcore, be pardon'd. 
The ſhort Form of Judgment mention'd in Pompeis Lex de vi, 
was order'd too by this Law (a). | 
alins Ceſar quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceedfhgs 
in Elections, when he divided the Right of chooſing: Magiſtrates 
between himſelf and the People, or rather diſpos'd of all Offices 
at his Pleaſure. (). Hence Lacan: 


— Nam quo melins Pharſalicus aunus (c) 
Conſule notus erit ? fingit ſolennia campus, 
Et non admiſſæ dirimit ſuffragia Plebis ; 
» Decantatque Tribus, & wana verſat in Urna. 
Nec cœlum ſervare licet; tonat Augure ſurdo: 
Et lætæ jurantur aves bubone ſiniſtro. 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive 
A ſurer Mark than Death and Wars ſhall leave? 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt; and when they meet, 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 
The Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 
But Ceſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 
While Jove (till Thunders as the Augurs pleaſe: 
And when left Owls ſome dire Diſaſter bode, 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſter's Nod, 
Lock to the Right, and ſwear the Omen's good. 


But Auguſtus reſtor'd the old Privileges to the Comitia, and 
reſtrain'd unlawful Courſes us'd in the canvaſing at Elections, 
by ſeveral Penalties (4) ; publiſhing for this Purpoſe the Lex 
Julia de Ambitu, mention'd in the Pandects. he 


| Leges de Pecunus repetundis, 


Calpurnia Lex, the Authot L. Calpurnins Piſo Frugi, A. 604, 
ordaining a certain Prætor for the Inquiſition of this Crime, 
and laying a great Penalty on Offenders (e). 


(a) In Argument. Milonian. (b) Sutton. in Fulio cap. 41. (c) Lib. 5. 
v. 391. (4) Sueton. in Auguſl. cap. 40. (e) Cicero in Bruto, de Offic. lib. a. 
Orat, 3. in Verrem. 7 5 

Cæcilia 


_ Cecilia Lex, mention'd by Valerius Maximus (a).  Sigonins 
believes this Law to be the very ſame with the former, and that 
either the Two Tribunes, Cæcilius and C alpurnias, join'd in the 
making of it; and ſo it came to be call'd either Calpurnia, or 
Cecilia, at pleaſure ; or that in this place we ought to read 
Calpurnia, inſtead of Cæcilia. ang = 

25 Lex, the Author, probably, M. Junius Pennus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 627, ordaining, That beſides the litis 
eſtimatio, or rating of the Damages, the Perſon convicted of 
this Crime, ſhould ſuffer Baniſhment (5). | 

Serviha Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, Prætor, A. 653, 
ſeveral Fragments of which are collected from Authors, and 
tranſcrib'd from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). HEN 

Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was 
this remarkable Clauſe : That the convicted Perſon ſhould be 
allow'd neither ampliatio, nor comperendinatio; neither a new 
Hearing at a ſet Time prefix d by the Prætor, nor an Adjourn- 
ment of the Tryal, till the third Day after the firſt appearing of 
the Parties in the Court (d). | 55 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; or- 
daining, That beſides the litis æſtimatio, the Perſon convicted 
of this Crime, ſhould be interdicted the Uſe of Fire and 
Water 2. 5 i | | | | 

Julia Lex, the Author C. Julias Ceſar ; this kept its Au- 
thority through the whole Series of the Emperors, and is ſtii 
celebrated in the Pande&s : A great part of it was levellgd 
againſt the - Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governours ; many 
of which, according to this Law, are alledg'd againſt Piſo, 
who had been Proconſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th 
Oration. DP 
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(a) L. 6. c. 9 Sect. 10. (6) Cie inVerrem, cy pro Balbo. Vell Patere. 
lib. 2. (e) Cic. pro Poſthum. pro Ballo, in Verrem Sigon. de judiciis, lib. 2. 
c. 27. (d) Cic. in Verrem. Aſcon. in eaſdem, (e) Cic. pro Cluentio; in 
Verrem. Aſcon. Padian, in Verrinas. Fe 
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CHAP, XXXIX. 
Miſcellany Laws not ſpoken of under the general Heads. 


CL odia Lex de Collegiis, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 695, ein That the Collegia, 
or Companies of Artificers' inſtituted by Numa, which had in a 

eat meaſure been laid down, ſhould be all reviv'd, and ob- 
Eve as formerly, with the Addition of ſeveral new Com- 
panes (a). 1205 ht v | | 

Cæcilia Lex de jure Italiæ, & tributis tollendis; the Author 
0. Cæcilius Metellus Nepor, Prætor, A. 693, ordaining, That 
the Tax call'd Portoria, ſhould be taken off from all the Italian 
States (6). ur . 

Portoria, according to Sigonius's Explication, was a ſort of 
Toll paid always at the carry ing of any exportable Goods to 
the Haven; whence the Collectots of it were call'd Portitores. 


Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. 


The Romans conſulting the Grandeur of their Republick, 
bad always a particular Honour for a Married State; and no- 
thing was more uſual than for the Cenſors to impoſe a Fine 
upon old Batchelours. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (c) mentions 
an old Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age were 
oblig'd to marry : But the firſt Law of which we have any 
certainty, was this of Auguſtus Cæſar, preferr'd A. 736. It did 
not paſs before it had receiv'd ſeveral Amendments, being at 
firſt rejected for its extream Severity. This is the Subje& of 
Propertius's Sevength Elegy of the Third Book. 


| Gaviſa eſt certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 
My Cyntbia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, &c. 
Horace calls it Lex Marita (d). | 


A. 762, this Law being improv'd and enlarg'd, was preferr'd 
in a new Bill by Papius and Poppæus, the Conſuls at that time; 


/ 


(a) Cic. 2 in Pin. pro Domo. Aſcon. in Cornel. (G) Dio, lib. 37+ 
Cic. in Epiſt. ad Attic, (e) Lib. 9. (d) In Carmine Seculari. WEN 
1 | X whe 
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whence it is ſometimes call'd Papia Poppea Lex, and general- 
WET Oo OO | 1 


A great part of the gener Heads are collected by Lipſius, 


in his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which, the moſt re- 
markable are thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. * | | 1 
As to the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordain'd, That all the 
Magiſtrates ſhould take Precedence according to their Number 
of Children; or a Married Man before a Batchelor : That in 
Elections, thoſe Candidates ſhould be preferr d who had the 
moſt numerous Offspring: And that any Perſon might ſtand 
ſooner than ordinary for an Office, if he had as many Children 
as he wanted Years, to be capable of bearing ſuch 2 Dignity (5): 
That whoever, in the City had Three Children, in the other 
Parts of 1zaly Four, and in the Provinces Five (or, as ſome ſay, 
Seven,) ſhould be excus'd from all troubleſome Offices in the 
place where he liv'd. Hence came the famous jus trium libero 
ram, 10 frequently to be met with in Pliny, Martial, &c. by 
which the Emperor often oblig'd ſuch Perſons with this Privi- 
lege, to whom Nature had denicd it. 

Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in {pight of this Law 
livd a ſingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons ſhould 
be incapable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance by Will, un- 
leſs from their near Relations ; and ſuch as were Married, and 
yet had no Children, above half an Eſtate. Hence Plutarch has 
a ſevere Reflection on the covetous Humour of the Age: That 
ſeveral of the Romans did not marry: for the ſake of raiſing Heirs 
to their owy Fortunes; but that they themſelves might, upon this 
account, be capable of inheriting the Eſtates of other Men (c). 
And Juvenal alludes to the ſame Cuſtom : 6 


Jam Pater es; dederam quod fame opponere poſſe (4) 3 
Jura Parentis habes : propter me ſcriberis Heres 
Legatum omne capis, nec non & dulce caducum. 


Now by my Toil thou gain'ſt a Father's Fame; 
No more ſhall pointing Crowds: atteſt thy Shame, | 
Nor houting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. 
Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 
To him that ſtands à Father on record; 
(a) Excurſ. ad Tacit. Ann. |. 3. Liter. C. Vid. Suet. in Octavio, c. 34. 
(5) Plin. Epi. I. 7. (e) Plut. of} —_— (4 Sat. 9. ve 86. 
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In Mifers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou'd not ſow. 


Claudia Lex de ſcribarum negotiatione. 


This Law is barely mention'd by  Setonizs (a); and ſeems 
a part of the Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about the Trading of 
the Senators, already explain'd. It appears therefore, that 
not only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt thoſe 
Scribes who affiſted the OCuæſtors, were forbid to make uſe of 
a Veſſel of above Three Hundred Amphoræ: We may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, that this Prohibition was not laid upon them in 
reſpe& of their Order and Degree, which were not by any 
means eminent ; but rather upon account of their particular 
Place or Office: Becauſe it look'd very improper, That Per- 
| ſons who were eoncern'd in the Publick Accounts, ſhould, at 
the ſame time, by dealing in Traffick and Merchandiſe, endea- 
your rather the filling their own Coffers, than improving the 
Revenues of the State (). K 
Mamilia Lex; this Law, as well as the former, depends up- 
on a 10 65 Authority, being juſt named by Salluſt (c), and not 

explain'd by Minutius, or Roſinus. It ſeems to have been to this 
Purpoſe, That ſince Affairs had been very often ill manag'd by 
the Nobility ; thoſe Perfons, whoſe Anceſtors had bore no 
Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they call'd Homines novi, ſhould 
for the future, be allow'd the Privilege of holding Publick 
Offices (4). | Te. N 

Atinia Lex de furtis, ordaining, That no Preſcription ſhould 
ſecure the Poſſeſſion of ſtollen Goods; but that the proper 
Owner ſhon'd have an eternal Right to them (e). 


(a) In Domit. c. 9. (6) V. Torrent. in not. ad loewm, (e] In Bell. Fugur. 
thin, (4) L. Rivium, inte adlocum. (e) Cic. Ver. z. Agel. e. 5 ug 
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The ROMAN Art of WAR, 


CHAP. I. 
The Levies of the Roman Fot. 


T the ſame time of the Year as the Conſuls were 
49 declar'd Elect or Deſigwd, they choſe the Mili- 
© tary Tribunes, Fourteen out of the Body of the 
© Equites, who had ſerv'd in the Army five Years; 
and Ten out of the Commonalty, ſuch as had 

made Ten Campaigns. The former they call'd Tri- 


buni Funiores, the latter Seuiores. 


The Conſuls having agreed on a Levy (as in the Time of the 
Common- wealth they uſually did every Year,) they jflu'd out 
an Edict, commanding all Perſons who had reach'd the Mili- 
tary Age (about Seventeen Years) to appear (commonly) in 
the Capitol, or in the Area before the Capitol, as the molt ſacred 


and auguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The People being come 


M 4 together, 


— 
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together, and the Conſuls, who preſided in the Aſſembly, hay. rel 
ing taken their Seat, in the firſt place the Four and T wenty or 
Tribanes were diſpos'd of, according to the Number of Le. A 
ions they deſign'd to make up, which was generally Four. la 
The Junior Inbunes were aflign'd ; Four to the firſt Legion; nc 
Three to the ſecond ; Four to the third; and Three to the laſt, ſu 
The Senior Tribynes, Two to the firſt Legion and the third; te 
Three to the ſecond and laſt. After this, every Tribe being 
call'd out by Lot, was order'd to divide into their proper t 
Centuries; out of each Century were Soldiers cited by Name, 
with reſpect had to their Eſtate and Claſs; for which purpoſe, 
there were Tables ready at hand, in which the Name, Age, 
and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly deſcrib'd, Four Men, 
as. much alike in all Circumſtances as cou'd be pitch'd upon 
being preſented out of the Century, firſt the Tribunes of the 
firſt Legion choſe one; then the Tribunes of the ſecond another; 
the Tribunes of the third Legion a Third Man; and the remain- 
ing Perſon fell to the Tribunes of the fourth. Then Four more 
were drawn out ; and now the Right of Chooſing firſt belong'd 
to the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion; in the next Four, to the 
Tribunes of the third Legion; then to the Tribunes of the fourth 
Legion; and ſo round, thoſe Tribunes chooſing laſt the next 
Time, who choſe firſt the Time before ; the moſt equal and 
regular Method imaginable. | V 
Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitions Cuſtom obſery'd in theſe 
Proceedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitch'd upon, ſhou'd, for 
the Omen's ſake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names; as, Salvius, 
Palerizs, and the like (a). 1 i | | 
There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons 
from the Liſt ; as, in caſe they were Fifty Years old; for 
then they cou'd- not be oblig'd to ſerve : Or if they enjoy'd 
any civil or facred- Office, which they could not conveniently 
relinquiſh ; or. if they had already made Twenty Catnpaigns, 
which was - the. Time requir'd for every Foot-ſoldier ; or if 
upon account of extraordinary Merit, they had been by Pub- 
lick Authority releas'd from the Trouble of ſerving, for ſuch 
a Time; or if they were maim'd in any Part, and ſo ought. 
not to be admitted into the Legions ; as Suetonius tells us of 
a Father, who cut off the Thumbs of his Two Sons, on pur- 
poſe to keep them out of the Army (): And Valerius Maximus 
gives a Relation of the like Nature (c). Ty 
Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and in caſe of 2 
(a) Cic, de Divinat. l. 1. (b)Sueton. Auguſt, C24. (c) Val, Max. l. G. c. 3. 
te- 
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refuſal, were uſually puniſh'd either with Impriſonment, Fine, 
or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the Conſul. 
And therefore it ſeems ſtrange, that Machiavel ſhou'd particu- 
larly commend the Roman Diſcipline, upon account of forci 
no-one' to 'the Wars, when we have 
ſuch large Intimations of a contrary Practice. Nay, we read 
too of the Conquiſitores, or Impreſs-Maſters, who were com- 
mifſion'd upon ſome Occaſions to go about, and compel Men 
to the Service of the State. | „ | 
Valerius Maximus. (a) gives us one Example of changing 
this Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the Tri- 
bunes, for that of chooſing them by Lot: And Appiauus Alex- 
andrinus (b) acquaints us, That in the Spaniſh War manag'd by 
Lucullus, upon complaint to the Senate of ſeveral unjuſt Pra- 
dtices in the Levies, the Fathers thought fit to chooſe all the 
Soldiers by Lot. Yet the ſame Author aſſures us, That with- 
in five Years time, the old Cuſtom return'd of making the Le- 
yies in the manner already deſcrib'd, | | | 
However, upon any extraordinary Occaſion of immediate 
Service, they omitted the common Formalities, and without 
much Diſtinction, liſted ſuch as they met with, and led them 
out on an Expedition. Theſe they term'd Milites ſubitarii. 


* 1 * 


(%) Lib. 6. Cap. 3. (6) In Tberic. 
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The Levy, and Review of the CAVALRY. 


O MU LUS, having eſtabliſh'd the Senate, choſe Three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt Young Men out of the molt 
Noble Families to ſerve on Horſe-back : But after the In- 
ſtitution of the Cenſus by Servins Tullius, all thoſe Per- 
ſons had the Honour of being admitted into. the Order of 
the Equites, who were worth Four hundred Seſtertia; yet 
no Man was thus enroll'd by the Kings or Conſuls, or after- 
wards by the Cenſors, unleſs befides the Eſtate requir'd, no 
Exception cou'd be taken againſt his Perſon or Morals. 

theſe were unqueſtionable, his Name was entered among 


R 


the Knights, and a Horſe and Ring given him at the Pub- 


lick 


in all Parts of Hiſtory, 
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lick Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the future on H more 
back, as often as the State ſhou'd have occaſion for his Far 15 
vice. | % ire 
So that there being always a ſufficient Number of Equize; B 
in the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit then che) 
for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in this Hor 
Point; yet we may venture to take notice of three ſeveral ſorts M/s 
of Reviews, Probatio, Tranſvectio, and what they term'd pro- und 
perly Recenſio; though they are uſually confounded, and ſel. A8 
dom underſtood, | | Ma 
Te Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligen dis 
Search into the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and 3 MW 
ſtrict Obſervation of their Plight of Body, Arms, Horſe, Sc. MW 
This is ſuppos'd to have been commonly made once a Year. 1 
Tranſvectio, vx ch makes the ſame as Probatio, but he is cer. Wo 
tainly miſtaken; ſince all the Hints we meet with concerning | 
it in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous Cere- Ml #- 
mony and Proceflion, than an Examination. The moſt Learn- 
ed Grevizs obſerves it to have been always made in the Forum 
(a). Dionyſius deſcribes it in the following Manner: The Ga. 
criſice being finiſhd, all thoſe who are allow'd Horſes at the Ex- 
pence of the State, ride 4. in Order, as if returning from 4 2. 
Battle, being habited in the Toge Palmatæ, or the Trabeæ, and W 
crown'd with Wreaths of Olive. The Proceſſion begins at the 
Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and is carried on through 
all the eminent Parts of the City, particularly the Forum, and 
the Temple of Caftor and Pollux. The Number ſometimes reaches 
20 Five thouſand ; every Man bearing the Gifts and Ornaments 
receiv'd, as a Reward of his Valour, from the General. A moſt 
glorious Sight, and worthy of the Roman Erandeur (b). 
This Soletmnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Caſtor and 
Pollux, who, in the Battle with the Latius, about the Year of 
the City 257, appear'd in the Field perſonally affiſting the Ro- 
mans; and preſently after the Fight, were feen at Rome (juſt 
by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built,) up- 
on Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they had 
rode Poſt to bring Tidings of the Victory (c). | 
The proper Kecenſio was the Account taken by the Cexſors 
every Luſtrum, when all the People, as well as the Equztes, 
were to appear at the General Survey : So that it was only a 
. 


| (4) Prafat. ad 1. Vol, Theſaur. Ant. Rom. (5) Dion, Halie. 16.6, 
(e) Flut. in Coriolans = * © | K | 
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more ſolemn and accurate ſort of Probation, with the Addi- 
fon of enrolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other 
Circumſtances of that Nature. | "4 OO - 
Beſides all this, t was an uſual Cuſtom for the Equitet, when 
they had ſerv'd out their legal time in the Wars, to lead their 
Horſe ſoleninly into the Forum, to the Seat of the Two Cen- 


ſors; and there having given an Account of the Commanders 


under whom they had ſerv'd, as alſo the Time, Places and 
Actions relating to their Service, they were diſcharg'd ey 
Man with Honour or Diſgrace, according as he deſery'd. For 
this Account we are beholden to Plutarch, who gives a parti- 
cular Relation how this Ceremony was perform'd, with uni- 
verſal Applauſe, by Pompey the Great. ; | 
It might be brought as a very good Argument of the Obſcu- - 
| ind Confuſion of theſe Matters, that of two very Learned 
len, one makes this Equi redditio the ſame as the Pro- 
tatio (a), the other the ſame as the Tranſvectio ((). | 


Non noſtrum tantas componere lites. 


The Emperors often took Review of the Cavalry; and Aa- 
guſtus particularly reſtor'd the old Cuſtom of the Tranſvectio, 
which had before been diſcontinu'd for ſome time. : 
It is hard to conceive, that all the Roman Horſe in the Ar- 
my, ſhould conſiſt of Knights: And for that Reaſon, - Sigonius 
and many other Learned Men, make a Diſtinction in the Ca- 
valry, between thoſe that ſerv'd equo publico, and thoſe that 
ſerv'd equo privato ; the former they allow to have been of 
the LINES of Knights, the latter not. But Erævius and his 
Noble Countryman Schelius have prov'd this Opinion to be a 
gg Conjecture. They demonſtrate from the Courſe of 
ſtory, that from the beginning of the Roman State till the 
Time of Marius, no other Horſe entred the Legions, but 
the true and proper Knights; Except in the midſt of Pub- 
lick Confuſion, when Order and Diſcipline were neglected. 
After that Period, the Military Affairs being new modell'd, 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in 
the Legions as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
at home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a hand in the 
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(a) Herman. Hugo de Militia Equeſiri, I. 2. c. 3. (6) Sigon. Annot. ad 
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188 The Roman Part II. 
Tranſactions of the City: and their Places in the Army wen 
fill'd by Foreign Horſe : or if they ever made Campaign 
themſelves, they held ſome Poſt of Honour and Command 
Hence under the Emperours, a Man might be a Knight and 
have the Honour of a Pablict Horſe, without ever engagin 
in the Publick Cauſe; or ſo much as touching Arms. fich 
Conſideration made ſome Princes lay aſide the Cuſtom of al. 
Loving the Knights 1 90975 and Go them only their Gold. 

ing to diſtinguiſh thtir Order, as Pliuy (a) Senior 
have been done in his Time. 7 ? 5 en 


1. 33. C 1. vid. Grav. Praf. ad Vol. I. Th. Rom. 
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CHAP. Il 
The Military OaTH, and the Levies of thy 
y Cox rEDERATES. 


T HE Levies being finiſh'd, the Tribanes of every Legion 
choſe- out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, and 
ve him a ſolemn Oath at large; the' Subſtance of which was, 
That he ſhou'd oblige himſelf to obey the Commanders in all 
Things, to the utmoſt of his Power ; be ready to attend when- 
ever they order'd his Appearance; and never-to leave the Army 
but by their Conſent. After he had ended, the whole Legion, 
paſſing one by one, every Man, in ſhort, ſwore to the ſame 
effect, crying, as he went by, [dem in me. 25 
This and fome other Oaths, were ſo eſſential to the Mili- 
tary State, that Juvenal uſeth the Word Sacramenta, for Mili 
tet, or Militie ; Sat. 16. V 


Præmia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
Sacramentorum. 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Polybins informs 
us, That at the ſame time as the Levies were made in Rome, 
the Conſuls gave notice to the Cities of the Allies in aly ; inti- 
mating the Number of Forces they ſhou'd have occaſion to 
borrow of them, together with the Time and Place wed 

2 an 


7 3 . 

vere nd where they won'd have them make their Rendezvous. 
igns Ine States accordingly conven'd their Men, and chooſing out 
and. their defir'd Number, gave them an Oath, and aflign'd them à 
and W Commander in Chief, and a Pay-Maſter General. We may 
ging WM obſerve, That in the Time of Polyb:as, all Italy was indeed ſub- 
: ect to the Romans; yet no State or People in it had been re- 
al- duc'd into the Form of a Province; retaining, for the genera- 
Ad, ity, their old Governours and Laws, and being term'd Socis, 
to or Confederates. | = 

But, after all, the Halians were not only divided into ſepa- 
rate Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the jut Ciuitatis; 
the Name of Socii ceas'd, all the Natives of Italy being ac- 
counted Romans; and therefore inſtead; of the Social Troops, 
the Auxilia were | afterwards procur'd, which are careful- 
ly to be diſtinguiſh'd from the former. They were ſent by 
foreign, States and Princes, at the defire of the Roman Senate, 
or Generals, and were allow'd. a ſet Pay from the Republick; 
whereas the Socii receiv'd no Conſideration for their Service; 
but a Diſtribution of Corn, The MEIER'S 
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CHAP, V. 
Of the EVO CATI. 


ny T HE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers, were the Evocati; 
taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe 

nc s Foot, not by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the 
; Conſuls, ox other Officers: For which Purpoſe, Letters were 
i- commonly diſpatch'd to every particular Man whom they 
> Wl defign'd | thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were old 
experienc'd Soldiers, and generally ſuch. as had ſery'd' out their 

legal Time, or had receiv'd particular Marks of Favour, as 2 
Reward of their Valour, on which Accounts they were ſtyl'd 
Emeriti, and Beneficiari: : Scarce any War was undertaken, 

but a great Number of theſe were invited into the Army, 

's If therefore they had the Honour to be reckon'd almoſt equal 
with the Centurions. In the Field, they uſually guarded the 
chief Standard, being excus'd from all the Military Drudgery, 
oer ſanding bn the Watch, labouring in the Works, and other 
a ſervile Employments. | Ti 
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Tue Emperor Calla gave the ſame Name of Evocazi, to a fe. uin 
ect Band of youn Gentlemen of the Eqzeſtrian Rank, whom MW vit 
Le kept as a Guatd in his Palace (a). les 


(a] Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 
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CHAP. v. 


The ſeveral Kinds of the Roman Foot; and their Diviſin 
into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Legiens. 


T* whole Roman Infantry was divided into Four ſorts 
Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii. Face 
The Velites were commonly ſome of the Tyro's, or youn 
Soldiers, of mean Condition, and lightly arm'd. They h 
their Name 4 volando, or 42 velocitate, from their Swiftneſß 
and Expedition. They ſeem not to have been divided into di 
ſtinct Bodies, or Companies; but to have hover'd in looſe Or- 
der before the Army. AJ Sap 42 
The Haſtati were ſo call'd, becauſe they us'd in ancient 
Times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid aſide 
as incommodious : Theſe were taken out the next in Age to 
the Velites.. 5 | OE 

The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and of 
greateſt Vigour : Tis probable, That before the Inftitution of 
the Haſtati, they us d to begin the Fight, whence they borrow- 
ed their Name. | | . 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Sol- 
diers of long Experience, and approv'd Valour. They had 
their Name from their Poſition , being Marſhall'd in the 
third Place, as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. 
A are ſometimes call'd Pilarii, from their Weapons the 

44d. | ; 

Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Velites, com- 
ped hirty Manipuli, or Companies: Every Manipulus made 

wo Centuries, or Urdizes. - ; | 

Three Manipuli, One of the Haſtati, another of the Principe, 
and a third of the Triarii, compos'd a Cohors. Among theſe, one 
was fill'd with ſome of the choiceſt Soldiers and Officers, ob- 


taining 


tining the Honourable Title of Prima Cohors. We meet too 
with the Pretoria Cohors, inſtituted by Scipio Numantinus; fe- 
efted for the moſt part out of the Evocati, or Reformades, and 
oblig'd only to attend on the Prætor, or General: And this gave 
original to the Prætoriani, the Life-Guard of the Emperours. 

en Cohorts made up a Legion: The exact Number of 
Foot in ſuch a Battalion, Romulus fix'd at Three thouſand * 
though Plutarch aſſures. us, That after the Reception of the 
Sabines into Rome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand. The com- 
mon Number after wards, in the firſt Times of the Free State, 
was Four thouſand: In the War with Hannibal; it aroſe to 
Five thouſand. After this, tis probable they ſunk to about 
Four thouſand, or Four thouſand two hundred again; which 
was the Number in the Time of Polyb:zs. - „ 

In the Age of Julius Ceſar, we don't find any Legions ex- 
ceeding the Polhbian Number of Men; and he himſelf expreſs-/ 
ly ſpeaks: of TWO Legions, that did not make above Seven 
thouſand between: them: (f. i 

The Number of Legions kept in Pay together, was different, 
according to the various Times and Occaſions. During the 
Free State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up every 
Year, and divided between the Two Conſuls: Yet in Caſes of 
Neceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than Sixteen or 
Eighteen in Li vy. 72 5 ini 2571 

Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, or 
(as ſome will have it) of Twenty five Legions ; but in After- 
times we ſeldom find ſo many. 

They borrow'd their Names from the Ordet in which they 
were rais'd, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; but becauſe it uſually 
happen'd, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secundæ, &c. in ſe- 
veral Places, upon that account they took a ſort of Surname 
beſides, either from the Emperours who firſt conſtituted them, 
as Auguſta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, Anto- 
niana, Or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd chiefly 
by their Valour; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Arabica, &c. 

r from the Names of the particular Deities, for whom their 
Commanders had an eſpecial Honour, as Minervia, and Apol- 
lnaris : Or from the Region where they had their Quarters ; 
as Cretenſis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or ſometimes upon 
account of leſſer Accidents; as Adjatrix, Martia, Fulmi- 
natrix, Rapax, &c. re ML | | 
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(a) Commentare lib. 7. CHAP 


55 r 
The Divigon of the CAVALRY, and of the ALLIES. 


T E Horſe: requir'd to every Legion was three hundred, di. 
+. vided into ten Turmæ, or Troops; Thirty to a Troop; 
every Turna making Three Decuriæ, or Bodies of Ten Men. 

This Number of Three hundred they term'd juſtus Equitatns, 
and is undetſtood as often as we meet with Legio cum ſuo equi- 
satu; or Legio cum juſto equitatu. And though we now and 
then find a different Number, as Two hundred, in 4 Place or 
two of Liuy and Cæſar; yet we muſt ſuppoſe this Alteration 
to have proceeded from fome extraordinary Cauſe, and conſe- 
quently to be of no Authority againſt the common Current of 


222 ud 


The foreign Troops, under which we may now compriſe 
the Soczz and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens, 
into Legions; but firſt into Two great Bodies; term'd Ale, 
or Cornua; and thoſe again into Companies uſually of the 
fame Nature with thoſe of the Romans: Though, as to this, 
we have little Light in Hiſtory, as a Matter of ſmall Impor- 

tance. .. . 7 XIE | 

We may further remark, That the Forces which the Romans 
borrow'dof the Confederate States, were equal to their own in 
Foot, and double in Horſe; though by diſpoſing and dividing 
them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented any De- 

that they might 2 entertain _ the natural Forces: 

or about à third Part of the foreign Horſe, and a fifth of the 

Foot, was ſeparated from the. reſt, under the Name of Extra- 

p -r"i and a more choice Part of thoſe with the Title of 
8 ET, | 

In the Time of the Emperours, the Auxiliary Forces were 
commonly honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution of Le- 
gions; though the more ancient Appellation of Ale, frequent- 
ly occurrs. . | 
They were call'd Ale, from their Poſition in the Army; and 
therefore we muſt expect ſometimes to find the ſame Name ap- 
plied to the Roman Soldiers, wien they happen'd to have the 

ſame Stations. | . | 

CHAP. 
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G njecragina 

92 Officers in the Ro MAN Army; and firſt of the Cen- 

4 turions aud Tribunes; with the Commanders of the 
Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces. | 


4 


THE Military Officers may be divided, according to Ligſiut, 
{7h into Proper and Common, the firſt preſiding over ſome 
nd particular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunet, the other uſing 
or Wan equal Authority over the whole Force, as the Legati and 
on the General. 8 | | | 
e- We can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centuriont, with- 
of cout remembring what has been already deliver d; That every 
one of the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion, was divided into Two 
riſe rdines, or Ranks; and conſequently the Three Bodies of the 
ns, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, into Twenty Orders a- piece 
le, Wl is into Ten Manipali. Now every Manipulns was allow'd 
the Wl Two Centurion, or Captains; One to each Order or Cen» 
"s, Wl tory : And to determine the Point of Priority between them, 
or- Wl they were created at Two different Elections. The "Thirty, 
who were made firſt, always took the 5 their 
Fellows, and therefore commanded the Right Hand Orders, as 
in the others did the Left. 8 | FF 
ng The Triarii, or Pilani, being eſteem'd the moſt Honourable, _ 
e- bad their Centarions elected firſt; next to them the Principe, 
s: and afterwards the Haſtati; whence they were call'd primus & 
he fecundus Pilus, primus & ſecundus Princeps, primus & fecundus 
4. Heaſtatus; and ſo on. 3 . 
of Here it may be obſerv'd, That primi ordines is us'd ſome- 4 
times in Hiſtorians for the Centurions of thoſe Orders; and the | 
re Wl fame Centurious are ſometimes ſtyl'd Principes Ordinum, and 
e- Principes Centurionum. „ 155 | 
i- We may take notice too, what 2 large Field there lay for 
Promotion; firſt through all the Orders of the Haſtazr, then 
id ons through the Prixcipes ; and afterwards from the laſt 
p- rder of the Triarii, to the Primipilus, the moſt Honourable 
ne of the Centurions, and who deſerves to be particularly de- 
ſetib d. | | | : 
5 N This 
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194 The Roman Patt II, 
This Officer, beſides his Name of Primipilus, went under 
the ſeveral Titles of Dax Legionis, Præfectus Legionis, Primus 
Centurionum, and Primus aue, ; and was the Centurion of 
tlie Right Hand Order of the firſt Manuipulus of the Triarians 
or Pilaui, in every Legion. He preſided over all the other 
Centurions ; and, generally, gave the Word of Command in 
Exerciſes and Engagements by Order of the Tribunes. Beſides 
this, he had the care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of the Le- 
gion : Spin rye jy præeſſe is to bear the Dignity of Primipilus; 
and hence Aquila is taken by Pliny for the ſaid Office; and Ju- 
venal ſeems to intimate the ſame: ; | Ne 


U locupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſimus anuus 
Aaferat. Sat. 14. 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable too; 
for he had a ſpecial Stipend allow'd him, probably as much as a 
Knight's Eſtate ; and when he left that Charge, was reputed equal 
to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, bearing the Title of 
Primipilarius; in the ſame manner as thoſe who had diſcharg'd 
the greateſt Civil Offices, were ſtyl'd ever after Conſulares, Cen- 
foru, Prætorii, Quæſtorii, and Adilitii. 5 7 
| The 9 the Centurion s Office was the Vitis or Rod, 
Which they bore in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere imports the 
ſame as to ſue for a Centurions Place, The Evocati too had the 
Privilege of uſing the Vitis, as being in all reſpects rather ſuperi- 
our to the Centarions. _ 3 
As to the Reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal has a merry Fancy, that 
Bacchus made uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Expedition, 
and recommended the Uſe of it to Poſterity. _ | 
Beſides the Centurions, every Maxipulus had Two Vexillari 
or Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe Two Optiones, or Suc- 
centariones to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 3 | 
The Tribunes owe their Name and Original to Romulus his 
Inſtitution, when he choſe Three Officers in chief of that 
Nature, out of the Three Tribes into which he divided his 
City. The Number afterwards encreas'd to Six in 1 
Legion. They were created, as at firſt by the Kings, ſo 
. afterwards by the Conſuls for ſome time, till about A. 
Roto 393) when the People aſſum'd this Right to them- 
ſelves: And though in the War with Perſeus King of Ma- 
sedon, this Privilege was regain'd by the Conſuls (a), yet we 


25 "(a} Vige Liv. l. 42. 55 


find 
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the latter. 


, 
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find that in the very ſame War, it quickly after return'd to the 
People (a). Tis probable, that ſoon after they divided this 
Power between them, one halfgof the Tribunes being affign'd by 
the Conſuls, the other half elected by the People. e former 
ſort were term'd Rufuli, or Rutili; becauſe one Rutilius Rufus 
preferr d. a Law in their behalf. The others, Comitiati, be- 
cauſe they obtain'd their Command by the Publick Votes in the 
Comitia 80. They were ſometimes taken out of the Equeſtri- 
an and Senatorian Orders: And in the Time of the Czſars' 
moſt (if not all) of the Tribunes ſeem to have been either 
Senators or Knights. Upon which account, they were divi- 
ded into the Laticlavii, and the Anguſticlavii; the latms clavut 
properly belonging to the former, and the anguſtus clavus to 
The Buſineſs of the Tribune was to decide all  Contro- 
verſies in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch; be- 
ſides the Care of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other 
Particulars which will fall under our Notice upon ſome other 
Oecaſion. 1 | e . 
They had the Honour of wearing a Gold-Ring in the ſame 
manner as the Equzzes ; and becauſe their Office was extreamly 
deſix d, to encourage and promote as many as poflible, their 
Command laſted but Six Months. For the Knowledge of both 
. Cuſtoms we are beholden to one Verſe of Juvenal, 
MPT DR ets 45.” 8 "Sed 
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Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 


Every Turma, or Troop of Horſe had Three Decurions, ot 
Captains of Ten; but he that was firſt elected, commanded the 
Troop, and the others were but his Lieutenants; tho? every one 
of the Decarions had an Optio or Deputy under him. | 

As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not certain 
how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; but it ſeems 
moſt probable, that the Romans generally marſhall'd-them ac- 
cording to their own Diſcipline, and aſſign'd them Officers of 
the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Legions. But the Two 
Ale, or great Diviſions of the Allies, we are aſſur'd had 
each a Prefed appointed them by the Roman Conſul, who 
govern'd in the ſame manner as the Legionary Tribunes. 


ens as 


(#) Vide Liv. I. 43. (6) Vide 4fcon. Padian, in rin. 
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dene x N F. Vin. 
We Legati, and the Imperator, or General. 


THE Deſign of the Legati at their firſt Inſtitution, was not 
ſo much to Command as to Adviſe. The Senate Se- 
_— ere, of the oldeſt and moſt prudent Members to aſſiſt 
the General in his Councils. Dionyſius calls this The moſt 
Honourable and Sacred Office among the Romans, bearing not on- 
e Authority of a Commander, but withal the Sanctity and 
eneration of a Prieſt (a). And he and Polybius gave them no 
other Name than Tip:a&uras, TipzoCYra x, ovpmGonu, Elders, or 
Elders and Counſellors, iy 49 3 
They were choſe commonly by the Conſuls; the Authority 
of the Senate concurring with their Nomination: Tho? this was 
fometimes Rs, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in 
his Orations for Sextzs, and againſt Vatinius. 
They commanded in chief under the General, and manay'd 
all Affairs by his Permiffion, whence Cæſar calls their Power 
Os fidaciaria (b). And when the Conſul or Proconſul was 
abſent, they had the Honour of uſing the Faſces, and were 
intruſted with the ſame charge as the Officer whom they 
repreſented. | 


As to the Number of the Le ati, we have no Certainty; ' 


but we may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure 
of the General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence of the 
Afﬀair, in which they were engag'd; However we have tolerable 
Ground to aſſign One to every Legion. | 
Under the Emperors” there were Two forts of Legati, Con- 
ſulares and Prætorii; the firſt of which commanded whole 
Armies, as the Emperors Lieutenant-Generals ; and the other 
only particular Legions. | | 
he General excell'd. all other Officers, not only becauſe 
he had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe and Foot, 
Legions and Auxiliaries; but eſpecially as he was allow'd the 
Auſpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by help of the Diviners, 
which made 2 very ſolemn Ceremony in all Martial Expedi- 


* 
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Dia Halicarn, l. 11. (6) Bally Civil. I. 2. 
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in Perſon; as Suetonius, when le reckons up the Conqueſts of 


iciis ſuis, &c. (a) 


achiavel (6) highly extolls the Wiſdom: of the Royrans in 


allowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions,” by which they 
were impower'd to fight or not to fight; to aſſault ſuch a Town, 
or to march another Way, without control l; the Senate reſervi 


to themſelves only the Power of makingPeace and decreeing War, 


unleſs upon extraordinary Oecaſions. This was ſeveral times 


the Cauſe of remarkable Victories, that in all probability had 


been other wiſe prevented. Thus when Fabius Maxinms had gi- 


ven the Tuſcaus a conſiderable defeat at Sutrium; and enter d on 


a Reſblution to paſs the Cimiyian Foreſt, a very dangerous and 
difficult Adventure ; he never ſtaid to expect farthes Orders from 


Rome, but immediately match'd his Forces into the Enemies 


Countty, and at the other ſide of the Foreſt, gave them a total 
Overthrow. In the mean time, the Senate featiug he might 
venture on ſuch an hazardous Attempt, ſent the Trihunes of the 
Commons with other Officers, 't6 defire Fabiny that he would 
not by any Means think of ſuch an Enterprize; but not arriving 
till he had effected his Deſign, inſtead of hindering his Re- 
eh they return'd home with the: joyful Nes of his 
r 1 3 5 UBS 
The ſetting out of the General was attended with great Pomp 


and Superſtition. The Publiek Prayers and Sacritices for his ; 


Succeſs being finiſh'd, he, habited in a rich Palndameintunt, a 


Robe of Purple or Scarlet interwoven with Gold, begun his 


March out of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Retinue of all 
Sexes and Ages; eſpecially if the Expedition were undertaken 
againſt any potent or renowned Adverſary; all Perfons being 


3 197 
cons. Hence they were faid, garre rem ſais aſpiti and ſais 
divis : This was moſt proper applied, when they did not act 


5 2 expreſſes himſelf, Domuit autem partim ductu, par im 


— 


deſirous to ſee and follow with their Wiſhes, him on whom all 


their Hopes and Fortunes depended. POSE 
If it would not be too minute, we might add a Deſcription 
of the General's Led horſes, with their rich Trappings of Pur- 
ple and Cloth of Gold; ſuch as Dionyſius tells us they brought 
to honeſt Quintius the Dictator, in lieu of thoſe he had left 
with his Plough : Or as that of Pompey the Great, which 


Plataxch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy in the 
War with Sertorius. 


The old Romans had one very Superſtitious Fancy in reference 


(a) Smet, in Aug. c. 21. (6) W. Diſcourſe on Liv. (e) Liv. I. 9. 
"I az 1 ; 525 1 , s * 7 ty 
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to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted or ſa- 
crificed to Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal Gods; 
all the Misfortunes which otherwiſe might have happen'd to 
his Party, would, by vertue of that pious Ad, be transferr'd on 
their Enemies. This Opinion was confirm'd by ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſsful Inſtances, and particularly in the moſt renowned Family 
of the Decii; of whom, the Father, Son, and Grandſon, ail 
devoted themſelves for the Safety of their Armies: The firſt 
being Conſul with Maulius in the War againſt the Latines; 
and perceiving. the Left-Wing,” which he commanded, to give 
back, he call'd out to Yaler:as the High-Prieſt to perform on 
him the Ceremony of Conſeeration, (which, we find de- 
ſcrid'd by Livy in his Lig] th Book) and immediately ſpurr'd 
his Horſe into the thickeſt of the Enemies Forces, where he 
was kill'd, and the Roman Army gain'd the Battle. His Son 
died in the ſame manner in the Tauſcan War, and his Grand- 
ſon in the War with Pyrrhas ; in both which, the Romans 
were ſucceſsful. 5 has left them this deſerv'd Encomium 
in his Eighth Satyr: ; | [1 . | * 73 . 


Plebeis Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt 
Nomina: pro totis Legionibus hi tamen, & pro 
Omnibus auxiliis, atqus omni pube Latina 


_ Sufficrnnt Diis infernis Terræque Parents; . + 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui 1 oailty ab illis. © 


From a mean Stock the pious Decii came, | 
Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 
Vet ſuch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone, 
For Rome and all our Legions cou'd atone : | 
Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, 
Tremſetives more worth than all the Hoſt they ſav'd. 


(Mr. STEPNEY. 
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more ſharp at the Point. 
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Of the Roa Arms and Weapons,” 


FOR the | Knowledge of this Subject, we need not take up 
With the common Diyiſion into Offenſive and Defenſive, ' 


but rather rank them both together, as they belong'd tothe ſeve- 


ral ſorts of Soldiers already diſtinguiſh'd. eee e arts NEC 

As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spauiſh Swords, which 
the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, and fitteſt 
for Execution, being ſomething like the Tark/ Scymetars, but 


Haſte, or Javelins, Seven in Number to eyery Man, yery 


light and flender. 


Parma, a kind: of round Buckler, Three Foot in Diameter, 


of Wood cover'd with Leather, 2 


Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, generally 
made of the Skin of ſame wild Beaſt, to appear the more terrible. 
Hence VVV 


— Falvoſque lupi 4 pelle galeras. 


- 


and Propertius, ; 
Et gaſea birſuts compta lupina jubd. 


It ſeems probable, that after the Time when the Socii were 
admitted into the Roman Legions the particular Order of the 
Velites was diſcontinu'd, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
were choſe out upan Occaſjon to skirmiſh before the main 
Body. Hence we find among the Light Forces in the Times 


of the Emperors, the Sagittarii and Funditores, the Darters and 


Slingers, who never conſtituted any part of the proper Velites. 


And ſo before the Inſtitution of the Velites, we meet with the 


Rorary, whom Salluſt calls Ferentarii, who perform'd the 
ſame Duty, with ſeveral ſorts of Weapons. * 5 
Some attribute the like Imployment to the Aecenſi; but theſe 
were rather Supernumerary Recruits, ora kind of Serjeants in 

the more ancient Armies. | | Re 


' * The Arms of the Haſtati, Principes and Triarii were in 


great meaſure the ſame, and therefore Polybius has not divid 
them in his Deſcription, hut 5s of them all together. 


ELLE 
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Their Sword was the ſame as that of the Velites; nor need 
. we obſerve any thing more about it, only that the Roman Sol- 
diers us d commonly to wear it on their Right-fide, "that it 
might not hinder their Shield, tho” they are often repreſented 
otherwiſe in ancient Monuments. | 

Their other Arms, worth our Notice, were the Scutum, the 
Pilum, the Galea and the Lorica. ©  - | 
The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being join- 
ed together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover'd 
with a Bull's Hide: An Iron-plate went about it without, to 
keep off Blows, and another within, to hinder it from taking 
any Damage by lying on the Ground: In the Middle was an 
Iron-boſs or Umbo jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance off 
'Stones and*Darts, and ſometimes to preſs violently upon the 
Enemy, and drive all beforethem. They are to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Clype:, which were leſs, and quite round, belonging 
more properly to other Nations; tho” for ſome little time, us'd 
by the Romans. The Scuta themſelves were of Two kinds; 
the Ovata, and the [mbricata ;, the former in a plain oval Fi- 
gure; the other oblong, and bending inward, like half a Cylinder. 

olybius makes the Scuta Four Foot along, and Plutarch calls 
them edge reaching down to the Feet (a). And tis very pro- 
bable, that they cover d almoſt the whole Body, ſince in Livy we 
meet with Soldiers who ſtood on the Guard, ſometimes ſleeping 
with their Head laid on their Shield, having fix'd the other Par 
of it on the Earth (5). , = rk | 

The Pilum was a Miſſive Weapon, which in a Charge, they 
darted at the Enemy. It was commonly Four-ſquare, but 
ſometimes round, compos'd of a Piece of Wood about Three 
Cubits long, and a flip of Iron of the ſame length, hooked 
and jagged at the End. They took abundance of care in join- 
ing the I'wo Parts together, and did it ſo artificially, that it 
ſhould fooner break in the Iron it ſelf than in the Joint. E- 
pe? Man had Two of theſe Pila; and this Number the Poets 
allude to: FX FL ; | | 


Bina mann lato criſpans haftilia ferro, Virg. En. I 


Quæ duo ſola manu geſtans acclivia monti 


rxerat, intorguet jacula. Statius Thebaid. 2. 
C. Iarius in the Cimbrian War, contriv'd theſe Pils after a new 


1 — 


a 8 as OAH ww 


aſhion : For oi where the Wood N join's to the Ion, 
it was made faſt with two Iron Pins: Now Marius let one 57-0 
them alone as it was, and pulling ont the other, put a Welk 
wooden Peg in its place ; contriving it ſo, that when "twas ſtuck 
in the Enemies Shield, it "ſhould not ſtand out-right as ly 
the I but the wooden IS breaking, the Iron ſhould td. d 

Javelin ſticking faſt by its crooked Font; ſhould weigh 1 5 
in- the Shield (a), 
"d The Galea was a Head-Piece, or Morrio .coming down 
to to the Shoulders, commonly of Brafs: _ lutarch elle us, 
ng that Camillus order'd thoſe of his Army Iron, a, the 
an MW ſtronger. Metal (5). be lower * of 1 = ty called 5 Buc- 
off ala, as we have it in Fuvenal « 53 C3 25 


he * * 
d — de 22 Buceula pendent. 8. W. + E: NL | 
8'd A Chap feln Re 1 hanging by” 1 | 314 By 
8; The Cloven: aer 7% ln ut 112 . * 122 + 
i- 0 


er. On the top was the 'Crifts, or Creſt: Ini advent of which 
Ils the Soldiers took 2 Pride. In the Time of Pölybius 
o- wore Plumes of Feathers dy d of various Colouts, to ene 
We themſelves beautiful to their F riends, and terrible to their Ene- 
ng mies, as the Tz#rks do atpreſent. But in moſt of the old Monuments 
Ut we find the Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, and not much diffe- 
| rent from thoſe on the top of our Modern Head-Pieces, LV fe 
ey mentions the Feathers on a particular Occafion : 


Cajus olerine furguvt de werkics pea. En. 10. f 25 - 


And he deſcribes Mezenvin bis cant as made of Hors 
E; 


nne birſutus equind. En. 7. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for thelr Creſt, thoſe 
of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious ; being uſually 
work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the Helmet 
tor Diſtinction- ſake. If we might 1 
Commanders, the Creſt of King 
would deſerve our Remark ; which Pla 


of of two Goats Horns (c). 


of thoſe of F oreign 
928 as very ſingular, 
arch deſcribes as made 


(a) Plutarch. in Mario, (b) Tdem in Camill. (e) Idem in Pyrebs 


The 


e Wa N. l 
Tue Lories was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, genera! 


made of Leather, and work'd over with little Hook of — 


and ſometimes adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold; as we 
find in Virgil! e e 


n nn 1 a : PLOT $4 e 8 0 
1 Nes, daplici ſ uam lorica fidelis S axro. n. 9. 11 
1 | 5 1 F 


Sometimes the Lorice were a ſort of Linnen Caſſöcks, ſuch 
a Suetonius attributes to Ga/ba, and like that of Alexander in 
Plutarch; or thoſe of, the Spaniſh Troops deſcrib'd by Polybiu 
in his Account of the Battle of C aut. 
The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thoufand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale, or 
Breaſt-Plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare; and 
this, with what has been already deſcrib'd, render'd them com- 
pleatly arm'd; unleſs we add Ocreæ ox Greaves, which they 
wore on their Legs; which perhaps they borrow'd (as man) 
other Cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well known by th: 


— 


a t "Ty zuuu LF BY n 
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In the elder Times of the Romant, their Horſe us'd only 8 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a couple of 
Javelins in their Hands; great part of their Body being left 
without e as ſoon wow found the 75 Incon- 
veniencies to Which: they were expos'd, they to 
am themſelves like the K Horſe, or — like tber 

own Foot, only their Shield was a little ſhorter and ſquarer, 
and their Launce or Javelin thicker with Spikes at each end 
that if one miſcarried, the other might be ſerviceable. 


5 


aw a 


Explicuit Legio, & campo 


The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Battalia. 


HEN the Officers marſhall'd the Army in order to an 
Epe the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in 
thick an 


firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but not al- 


together ſo cloſe; and after them the Triarii, in ſo wide and 
looſe an Order, that, upon occaſion, they could receive both 
the Principes and the Haſtati into their Body, in any Diſtreſs. 


The Velites, and in latter Times the Bow-men and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular manner, but diſpogd of 


either before the Front of the Haſtati, or ſcatter d up and down 
among the void Spaces of the ſame Haſtati, or ſometimes 
nec in two ies in the Wings. But where: eyer they 
were fix'd, theſe Light-Soldiers the Co Skirmiſh- 
ing in flying Parties with the firſt L.roops of the Enemy. If 
they prevail d, which very ſeldom en'd,. they proſecuted 
the Victory; but upon a Repulſe they fell back by the Flanks 
of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. When they were 
tetir d, the Haſtati advanc'd againſt the Enemy; and in caſe 
they found themſelves overpower'd, retiring ſoftly toward the 
Principes, fell into the Intervals of their Ranks, and together 


with them, renew'd the Fight. But if the . and the 


Haſtati thus join'd were too weak to ſuſtain the Fury of the 
Battle, they all fell back into the wider Intervals of the Triarii; 
and then all together being united into a firm Maſs, they made 
another Effort, much more impetuous than any before : If 
this Aſſault prov'd ineffectual, the Day was intirely loft. as to 
the Foot, there being no farther Reſerves. „ 

This way of marſhalling the Foot, was exactly like the Order 
of Trees, which Gardiners call the Quincunx; which is admi- 
rably compar'd to it in Virgil (a). _ 1 
Ut ſepe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 

Rees agmen aperto; 


{ . 
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— aries, ac late fluctnat omnis 

Etre renidenti tells, necdum horrida miſcent 
Pfelia, fed dubius medii, Mars errut in armi: 

Omnia fiat paribus numeris. dimenſa viarum. 

Nan animum modo-ut:' paſtat proſpectus inanem ; 

Sed. quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus æquas 

Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt ſe exfendere rami. 


As Legions s in the Field their Front diſplay, 
To try the Fortune of fome doubtful Day.” el 
And move to meet their Foes with fober * Hg aan 
Sud to their Figure, thoꝰ in wider & eee 
Before the Battle joins, while from e ee e 
Tue Field 7 ere with the Pomp of War; «9 

And equal Mars, like an Impartial Lord, 

Leaves all to Fortune, and the dint of Sword ; 
So let thy Vines im Intervals be ſet, 
Bat not their Rural Diſci — — forget. 

"Ht | Indunge their Width and add a roomy Space, 

That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Nor this 22 hg v. indul e avaſt Delight, 
And make 2 roſpect for 55 Sicht: (Ow 
Bat for the und bund it llt this only Waß | . 


Can equal Vigour to the plants convey, 
Wich crouded, Dr the room their Branches to Aſplay 


4 Mr. Dryden. 


And as the Reaſon oft that Poſition of the Trees, is not only 
for POury and Fi igure, but that every particular Tree may have 
toom to ſpread. its Root and Boughs, without ang Fo and 
bindring the reſt ; ſo in this ranking of the Men, 
was not only ſet out to the beſt Advantage, and made the 
greateſt Show, but every particular Soldier had free room to 
uſe his Weapons, and to withdraw himſelf between the void 
Spaces behind him, without occafioning any Confufion or Di- 
fturbance. 

The Stratagem of rallying thus three times, has been reckon'd 
almoſt the whole Art and Secret of the Roman Diſcipline ; 
and *twas almoſt impoſſible it ſnou d prove unſucceſsful, if dul 
obſerv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, mult have fail 
them three ſeveral times, before they could be routed : and the 
Enemy muſt have had the Strength and Reſolution to overcome 
| them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the deciſion of one Battel; 


83 | whereas 


n — — 1 
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whereas malt other Nations, and even the Creciau: 
drawing up their whole Army, as it were, into one Front, 
truſted themſelves and Fortunes to the Succeſs of à fingle 
Charge. | ki. oa viii bf 1 
The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on 
Foot, ſometimes on Horſe-back, as  occafion requir d, in the 
fame manner as our Dragoons. - The Cogfederate, or Auxi- 
lary Forces, compos'd the 'T'wo Points of the Battle, and 
cover'd the whole Body of the Romaus. | . 8 
As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up his Poſt near the middle of the Army, between 
al the Principes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt Place to give Orders 
| equally to all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes of Taruas 2 


1 
: 


#, 


Medio Dux agmine Tairnns 
Vertitur Arma_tenens, —>— En. 9. 


11 , 


The Legati and the Tribunet were uſually poſted by him; 
unleſs the former were order'd to Command the Wings, or 
1p the others ſome particular Part of the Any "OG 
ö The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Century 
| to lead them up; tho? ſometimes out of Courage and Honour, 
they expos'd themſelves in the Van of the Army: As Salluſt re- 
ports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice Centurious, with 
the Evocati, and the Flower of the Common Soldiers, in the 
8 Front of the Battel. But the Primipili, or Chief Centurion, 
had the Honour to ſtand with the Tribunes, near the Gene- 
ral's Perſon. ENS ns OPT 
The common Soldiers were plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, at the 
Diſcretion, of the Ceuturions, according to their Age, Strength, 
and Experience, every Man having three Foot ſquare allow'd | 
him to manage his Arms in: And *twas moſt religiouſly _ 
obſery'd in their Diſcipline, never to abandon their Ranks, or 
break their Order upon any account. | | 
I But beſides the common Methods of drawing up this Army, 
which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of any Note, 
« there were ſeveral other very fingular Methods of forming their 
| Battel into odd Shapes, according to the Nature of the Enemy's 
: Bod 
; 
; 


Y. | 
Such as the Cuneus; when an Army was rang'd in the Figure 
of a Wedge, the moſt proper, to pierce and break the Orders — 


7 0 FE 9 N * 
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566 The ROMAN Part II. 
- the Enemy. This was otherwiſe call'd Caput porcinum, which 
Ee it reſemblet. Rs ” Which 
The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a firm 
round Body, praQis'd uſually in Caſes of Extremity. 
The Forfex,.an Army drawn up às it were into the Form 
of a pair of Sheets. It ſeems to have been invented on pur- 
poſe tb receive the Cents, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd make uſe 
of that Figure. For while he endeavour'd to open, and as it 
were, to cleave their Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping 
their Troops open like the Sheers, and receiving him in the 
middle, they not only hinder'd the Damage deſſgn'd to their 
dwn Men, but commonly cut the adverſe Body in pieces. 
The Tarris, an oblong ſquare F Race after the Faſhion of 
2 Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files extend: 
ed to a great Lge. This ſeems of very ancient Original, 


as being mention'd in Homer: )E 


oi & 7s bed opias aur deruoasls. Iliad. u. 


The Serra, ot Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes proceeded, 
and ſometimes drew back ; ſo that by the help of a large Fancy, 
one might find ſome Reſemblance between them and the Teeth 
of that Inſtrument. 1 au 
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F ion] 
The Enſigus and Colours; the Muſick; the Word in Eu- 
gagements; the Harangues of the General. 


THE RE are ſeveral Things till behind „ relatin to the 
Army, very obſervable, before we come to the and 


Diſcipline ; ſuch as the Enſigns, the Muſick, the Word or ” 


Sign in Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 
As to the N they were either proper to the Foot, or 
to the Horſe. Enſigns belonging to the Foot, were either the 
common one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones of 
the ſeveral Manipuli. £ | - 5 
The common Enſign of the whole Legion, was an Eagle 
of Gold or Silver, fix'd on the top of a Spear, holding 4 
Thunderbolt in his Talons, as ready to deliver it. That this 
was not peculiar to the Romans, is evident from the Teſti- 
mony of Aenophon; who informs us, That the Royal Enſign 
of Cyrus was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and faſtned 
on a Spear; and that the ſame was ſtill us'd by the Perſian 
Kings ( : . 
hat the Enſigns of the Manipuli formerly were, the very 
Word points out to us; for as Ovid expteſſes it, | 


* 


Pertica ſuſj enſos portabat longa Maniplos 
Dude lan pla nomina Ak 8 


Manipulus pro 1 fignifying a Wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in 
rider Times the Sol LY 8 on a Pole for an Enſign. 


But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome; afterwards they 


7 


made uſe of a Spear with a tranſverſe piece on the top, almoſt 


Ike a Croſs ; and ſometimes with a Hand on the top, in allu- 


fon to Manipulus: below the tranſverſe Part was faſtned one 


little orbicular Shield, or more, in which they ſometimes placed 
the ſmaller Images of the Gods, and in latter Times of the 


Emperors. 


n 


s > of £. 4 — 


2 — — 
(a) De Inſtit. Cyri, lib, 7, 
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Auguſtus order d à Globe faſten'd on the Head of a Spear to 
ſeryetor this Uſe, in token of the Conqueſt of the whole World. 
The Enfign of the Horſe was not ſolid as the others, but 2 
Cloth almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff: On theſe 
were commonly the Names of the Emperors, in Golden or 
Purple Letters. 2 | 
he Religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, was 
extraordinary; they worſhipp'd them, ſwore by them, and in- 
.curr'd certain Death if they loſt them. Hence 'twas an uſual 
Stratagem in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to 


ſſmatch the Enſigns out of the Beaters Hands, and throw them 


among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing that their Men would 
venture the extreameſt Danger to recover them. 

As for the ſeveral kinds of Standards and Banners, introduc'd 
by the later Emperours, juſt before Chriſtianity, and afterwards, 
they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which is - confin'd 
to oy more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Romans us'd only Wind-muſick in their Army; the In- 
ſtruments which ſery'd. for that purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to the Tubæ, the Cornua, the Buccinæ, and the Litui. | 

The Taba is ſuppos'd to have been exactly like our Trumpet, 
running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orifice. 

The Coruua were bent almoſt round; they owe their Name 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame Uſe in 
the ruder Ages. | 3 

The Buccinæ ſeem to have had the ſame Riſe, and may de- 
rive their Name from Bos and Cano. *Tis very hard to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe from the Cornua, unleſs they were ſomething lels, 
and not quite ſo crooked: Yet 'tis moſt certain, that they were 
of a different Species; becauſe we never read of the Cornua 
in Uſe with the Watch, or Sentinels, but only theſe Buccinæ. 
The Litui were a middle kind between the Cornua, and the 
Tubæ, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little ag in at the top, 

like the Lituus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whence they bor- 
row'd their Name. | | 
. Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players 

on them went under the Name of Æneatores, beſides the 
particular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &c. 
and there ſeems to have been a ſet Number aſſign'd to 
every Maxipulus and Turma, beſides ſeveral of 4 higher 
Order, and common to the whole Legion. In a Battel, 
the former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, of 
their particular Company, or Troop: The others ſtood _ 
EE tne 
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the Chief 1 le in a Ring „ hard by the General and Prime 

Officers; when 5 Jarm was to be given, at the Word 
of the General, theſe latter began it, and were follow'd by 
the common Sound of the reſt, diſpers d through the ſeveral 
Parts of the Army. 

Beſides this een, or Alarm, the Soldiers gere A eber 
Shout at the firſt Encounter (a), which in later Ages they calbd 
Barritus, from a German Original. 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtin& of Na- 
ture, and is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag'd in any 
Martial Action; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus to the 
Germans ; by Livy to the Gawls; ; by Ouints Curtius to the 
Macedonians and Perſiaus; by Thucydides, Plntarch, and other 
Authors, to the Grecians. Pilieass honours Pax with the In- 
vention of the Device, when he was Lieutenant-General to 
Bacchus in the Indian Expedition; and, if ſo, we have a very 

good e for the Terrores Panici, or Panick Fears, which 
i ght we 

our. 
the ſame time claſhing their Arms with great Violence, to im- 
prove the Strength and Terrour of the Noiſe. 
concuſſio Armorum. 

Our famous Milton has given us a noble Deſcription of it, as 
us'd by the Rebel e er their Leader's 1 for the re- 
newing of the War 


He ſpake - And to confirm his Words, out fle? 
Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighbs 
Of mighty Cherubims; the ſudden Blaze 
Far round ilſumin'd Hell: Highly they rage 
Againſt the Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 
Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the dinn of War, 
FS Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 


The Sign $ sol Battel, beſides: the ec lem, were either a Flag, 
or Standard; erected for that 45 urpoſe, which Plutarch, in Two 
ſeveral places, calls a ST, obe; or more e ſomeWord 


1 a * _ 4 — , wy 8 * 
— a 


(9) Vid. 4. Gill Ne#, Attic, bb. t. cap. It, 5 
O 35530 51 


be the Conſequence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurprizing 
The Romans made one Addition to this Cuſtom, at 


T his they call d 


Pond a, B. I. 


9 
* 


- The Roman Part IE 
or Sentence communicated by the General to the Chief Officers, 
and by them to the whole Army. This commonly contain'd 
ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Viftoria, Fortuna 
Cæſaris, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome Deity, as 
Julius Cæſar us'd Venus Genetrix ; and Auguſtus, Apollo. The 
old Teſſera put to this Uſe, ſeems to have been a fort of Tally, 

deliver'd to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh him from the Enemy; 
and perhaps on that they us'd to inſcribe ſome particular Word, 
2 Sentence, which afterwards they made uſe of without the 
Tally. x" 445 
One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv'd in 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of 
the General; who upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had 
a Throne erected with Green Turf, ſurrounded with the Fr. 
ſees, Enſigns, and other Military Ornaments ; from whence he 
addreſs'd himſelf to the Army, put them in mind of the noble 
Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their own Strength, 
and explain'd to them the Order and Force of the Enemy; 
raiſing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards of Honour and 
Victory, and diſſipating their Fears by all the hs ents that 
a natural Courage and Eloquence could ſuggeſt : This was 
term'd Allocutio, Which Cuſtom, - tho? now laid aſide as anti- 
quated and uſeleſs, yet is highly. commended in the ancient Diſ- 
cipline, and without doubt has been often the Cauſe of extra- 
ordinary Succeſſes, and the means of ſtifling Sedition, hindring 
_ 8 ion, and preventing many unfortunate Diſorders in the 

M.. : e 


ee ME 
The Form and Diviſion of the Ro MAN Camp. 


HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 

1 their Camp; and Two very great Commanders, Philip of 
Macedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable 
Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have-expreſs'd 
the greateſt Admiration, imaginable of the Roman Art, and to 
have thought them more than Barbariaus, as the Gracians term'd 
all People beſides themſelves.” a. 
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Before we take 4 particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had beſt 
diſtinguiſh between the Caſtra Niva, and Caſtra Hiberna: 
The former were ſometimes light and moveable, ſo that they 
might be ſet up or took down in a Night, and then they called 
them ſimply Caſtra. At other times, when they defign'd to 
continue long in their Encampments, they took more pains to 
fortif and regulate them, for the Convenience and Defence of 
their Men; and then they term'd' them Caſtra Stati vn. . 

As for the Hiberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were com- 
monly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe ſo built and 
contriv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And hence 
the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns, whoſe A 
Nang in ceſter, were originally theſe Caſtra Fliberna of the * BM 
Ache Figur Ede Re Cattip was Feurh wes MN 

e Figure of the Roman Camp was Four-ſquare, divided 
into Two chief Partitions, the Upper and the [wer In the 
Upper Partition, were the Pavilion of the General, and the 
Lodgments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſpog'd + 
the Lents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. 

The General's Apartment, which they call'd Prætorium (be- 

cauſe the ancient Latines ſtyl'd all their Commanders Pretores,) 

ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief Parts of it 

were the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion; the Augurale ſet | 

aſide for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religious Uſes ; the \Y 
ents of the young Noblemen, who came under the Care | 

of the General, to inform themſelves in the Nature of the Coun- — | 

tries, and to gain ſome Experience in Military Affairs: Theſe | 

Gentlemen had the honourable Title of Imperatores Contubernales. | 

On the Right · ſide of the Prætorium ſtood the Queſtoriumaſiign'd, 

to the Quæſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army ; and hard by the Forum, | 
ſerving not only for the Sale of Commodities, but alſo for the = 
meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to Ambaſſadors : 
This is ſometimes call'd Quintana, ; 

On the other fide of the Prætorium were lodg'd. the Legati; 
or Lieutenant-Generals: And below the Prætorium, the Tri- 
lunes took up their Quarters -by. Six and Six, oppoſite to 
95 foes to the end they might the better govern | 

The Pages of the Foreign Troops were lo 'd at the 
fides of the Tribunes, over-againſt their reſpective Wings: Be- 
hind theſe were the Lod ents of the Evocati, and then thoſe 
| of the Extraordinarii and Ablecti equites, which concluded the 
| higher part of the Camp. 
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Between the Two Partitions was ineluded a Spot of Ground | 
about an Hundred Foot in length, which they call'd Principia, th 
| where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) the Wy * 
chief Enſigns were fix'd all together. | . f 
The middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt Honourable 
Place, was aſſign'd to the Roman Horſe; and next to them 
were quarter d the Triarii, then the Principes; cloſe by them 
the Haſtati; afterwards the Foreign Horſe; and in the laſt place 
the Foreign Foot. 5 E 
But the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp, can't be ſo well 
deſcrib'd any other Way as in a Fable, where they are expos'd to 
View. However we may remark Two great Pieces of Policy in 
the Way of diſpoſing the Confederate Forces: For in the firſt 
Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, placing part 
in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and part in the lower; 
and then the Matter was order'd ſo, that they ſhould be ſpread 
in thin Ranks round the Troops of the State: So that the latter, 
poſſeſſing the middle fpace, remain'd, firm and ſolid, while the 
others were Maſters of very little Strength, being ſeparated ſo vaſt 
Tg from one another, and lying juſt on the Skirts of the. 
— The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch. and Parapet, 
Which they term'd Fofſa and Vallum : In the laſt, ſome diſtinguiſh 
Two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes. The Agger was no 
more than the Earth caſt up to form the Vallum; and the 
* were a ſort of wooden Stakes to ſecure and ſtrengthen 
. l 8 | | | 
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Of ibe Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers. 


: GR Ns ee | 85 en g . 
HE Duties and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted cheifly in 
1 their Watches and Guards, and their diligence in caſting 
up Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other - laborious 

The Watches and Guards were divided into the: Excabje, 
and the Vigihe : The firſt kept by Day, and the other by 
* As 


- 
of - 
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As tothe Excubiæ, they were kept either in the Camp, or at 
the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former there was allowed 


he a whole Manipulus to attend before the Prætorium; and Four 
25 Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. . Drin 
& The Triarii, as the molt honourable Order, were excus'd* 
en from the brdinary Watches, yet being — 5 exactly oppoſite to the 
m I Eguites, they were oblig'd to have an Eye over their Horſes. 
The Excubiæ, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the Intrench- 


ments the Pony calPd Stationen. There ſeem to have been 
aſſign'd one Company of Foot and one Troop of Horſe to each 


to of the Four Gates every Day. And 'twas a moſt unpardonable 
in Crime to deſert their Poſt, or to abandon their Corps of Guards. 
rſt The excellency of the Roman Diſcipline in this particular, has 
art appear d on many Occaſions to their great Honour, and to the 
6 Benefit of their Affairs. To give one Inſtance: At the Siege of 
* Agrigentum in Steily, in the firſt Panick War, when the Roman 
er, uards had any — d themſelves abroad a little farther than they 
the ought into the Fields for Forage ; and the Carthaginians, laying 
af hold 6nthe Opportunity, made a yigorous Sally fromthe Town, 
the. and in all Probability would have forc'd the Camp; the Soldiers, 


who had careleſly neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the ex- 
et, tream Penalty they had incurr'd, reſolv'd to repair the Fault by 
iſh ſome remarkable Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together, 
no they not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they 
the were far inferiour in Number, but in the End made ſo great a 
en Slaughter among them, as compell'd them to retreat to their 
Works, when they had well-nigh forc'd the Roman Lines (a). 
The Night-guards aſſign'd to the General and Tribunes, were 
of the ſame Nature as thoſe in the Day. But the proper Yigiles 
were Four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard Three Hours, 
and then reliev'd by Four others : -So that there were Four Sets 
in a Night, according to the Four Watches, -which took their 
Name from this Cuſtom. - 1 fl * 
The Way of ſetting this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or 
Teſſera, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centurion 
to another quite through the Army, till it came again to the Tri- 


bune who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the Receipt of this, the 
ng Guard was immediately ſet. The Perſon deputed to carry the 
Jus Teſſera from the Tribunes to the Centurions was calld Teſerarins, 
Ie, — | . | — 5 h 
by (a) Vide Polyb. lib. r. 8 
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But becauſe this was not a . Regulation of the Buſi- 
neſs, they had the Circuitio Higilum, or a viſiting the Watch, 
perform'd commonly about Four times in the Night, by ſome 
of the Horſe, Upon Extraordinary Occaſions, the Tribunes 
and Lieutenant-Generals, and ſometimes the General (himſelf, 
made theſe Circuits in Perſon, and took a ſtrict Vie of the 
Watch in every Part of the A2 1 7 

Livy (a), when he takes an Occaſion to compare the Mace. 
donian with the Roman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly the 
Preference, for their unwearied Labour and Patience in carrying 
on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomium, ap- 
pears from the Character Polhbius (C) has beſtow'd on the Ma- 
cedonians, that ſcarce any People nn better, or 
were more patient of Labour; whether in their Fortifications 
or Encampments, or in any other painful and hardy Employ- 
ment incident to the Life of a Soldier, There is no Way of 
ſhewing the Excellency of the Romans in this Affair, but by 
giving tome remarkable Inſtances of the Military Works; and 


we may be ſatisfied with an Account of ſome of them, Which 


occur under the Conduct of Julius Ceſar. 1 

When he beſieg'd a Town of the Atuatici in Gallia, he be- 
girt it with a Rampart Twelve Foot high, and as many broad; 
| e it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts; the 
whole compaſs included Fifteen Miles: And all this he finiſh'd 
with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were oblig'd 
to confeſs, they thought the Romans were aſſiſted in theſe At- 
tempts by ſome ſupernatural or Divine Power (c). 

At another Time, in an Expedition againſt the Helvetii in the 
ſame Country, with the Aſſiſtance only of one Legion, and 
ſome Provincial Soldiers, he rais'd a Wall Nineteen Miles 


long, and Sixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportionable to 


defend it (d). | 

More remarkable than either of theſe were his Fortifications 
before Aleſia, or Alexia in Burgund, deſcrib'd by himſelf at 
large in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army a- 
. Fourſcore Thouſand Men that were in the Town; and 

wo Hundred and Forty Thouſand Foot, and Eight Thouſand 
Horſe that were arriv'd to the Aſſiſtance of the Enemy (e). | 
But his moſt wonderful Performance of this Nature, were the 
Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in Dyrrachi- 


(a) L. 9 (b) L. g. (%) Caſar. de Bell, Gall, I. 2. c. 8, (4) Ium. 
Bed, Gal. (e) Ib. . 7 . : $3 
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am, reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus elegantly deſcrib'd 
by Lucan, Lab. 6: | 2 eee 


HFargurtur montes, planumgue per ardua Cæſar 
Ducit opus: pandit foſſas, turritaque ſummis 
Diſponit C 22 jugis, magnoque receſſu 
Amplexus fines, ſaltus, nemoroſaque teſſua, 

Et ſilvat, vaſtaque feras indagine clauait : 

Now deſunt campi, non deſunt pabula Magno; 
Caſtraque Cæſareo c ircumdatus aggere mutat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs beat down, no more o'er-look the Main, 
And levelPd Mountains form a wondrous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join'd, 
With ſtrange Encloſures cheat the Savage kind, 

Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range; 

Still he his Camp, without confinement, change. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſer- 
yiceable upon account of tedious Marches, which were ſome- 
times of Neceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 
on a more violent Charge on the Enemy; and the I'wo 

iſt for climbing the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The 
Vaulting þelong'd properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill own'd as 
uſeful as ever. | SS, 

The Exerciſes of their Arms Liꝑſius divides into Palaria 
and Armatura. 4 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in 
this manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about Six Foot high, 
ſuitable to the Stature of a Man; and this the Soldiers were 
wont to aſſail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were indeed 
areal Enemy; learning upon this, by the Aſſiſtance of the Cam- 
pidoctores, how to plate their Blows a- right. Juvenal brings in 
the very Women affecting this Exerciſe : 


— Vel quis non vidit vulnera Pali As | 


Quem cquat afſiduis ſudibus, ſcutoque laceſſit? Sat. 6, 


94 Who 
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Who bas not ſeen them, when without à Bluſ, 
Againſt the Poſt their WickersShields they cru, 8 

Flouriſn the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſnj / 
4 eee 12 n [Mr. Dryden. 


| ; Pa HS TETES * nne | 

Armatura conſiſted chiefly.in the Exerciſes perform'd with all 
manner of miſſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear or Jave- ll - 
lin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the Tyrowes, or | 
new. liſted Men, were train'd with great Care, and vvith the ſe- 10 
vereſt Diſcipline: Juvenal may perhaps allude to this Cuſtom in 

| TTC , 

Tu ſcabie fruerit mali, quod in aggere rodit 

95 tegitur parma & galea, . agelll !:. 

Diſcit ab brrſuza: jaculum torquere Capello. *- 

To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh, Fruit is given, as rar 

Young Soldiers at their Exerciſings gna wo. 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart. 
+ And under Rods of rough Centurions ſimart-. 


Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feats; but the 
Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Example of Induſtry, 
and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Performances of this 

Nature. Thus the famous Scipio is deſcrib'd by Silius Italicus: 


* — 


. Tſe inter medios venture ingentia laudis _ 
85 na dabat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 

| Marales foſſas, undoſum frangere nando © 

Indutus thorgea vadum, ſpectacula tante -. 

Ante acres virtutis erant ; ſæpe alite planta 

Tha perfoſſum, & campi per aperta volantem 

25 edes, prævertit equum : ſæpe arduus idem 
——— & ſaxo thanſmiſit & haſta, Lib. 8. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 

And ſhew'd glad Omens of his future Worth. 
High o'er: his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 

He brandiſh'd in the Air his threatning Staff; < 
Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroyder'd Coat, 
Now fiery Steeds, tho' ſpurr'd with Fury on, 

On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot out-run, 


& 


While 


2 £O 
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While croſs Plain he ſhap'd his aity Courſe, N 
Flew to the Goal, and ſham d the generous Horſe. 
Now pond'rous Stones, well pod, with both his Hands 
Above the wond'ring Crowd unmov'd he ſends ; | 
Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 

| Which oer Ten Trend Teas inging rn the Air 


© Thus have we penal a mort view of the chief Duties, Works 
8 Exerciſes of the Soldiers; but we muſt not forget their con- 
t Labour and Trouble of their. Baggage on their 
Shoulders in a March; this was commonly ſo heavy a Burden; 
1nd ſo extreamly tireſom, that Virgil calls 3 NR 25 


Nur ſeems e, atriis acer Romanus in amis AY: 


rr ſub faſce uiam dum carpit, & ante TY : 105 ay 
i eaſpectatum poſitis flat in ordine caftris. ES . 
Tus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome e Bo * 


Their long laborious Marches overcome; oth, 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 1 
And pitch their Tata Camp before the Foe. wh 


eee. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the 8 OLDIERS Pax. 


Tur 2 Pay conſited of Three Parts; Money, Corn, 
and Cloaths. +» 

As to the Money, tis very certain that for above Three 
Hundred Years together the Army ſerv'd grazis, and at their 
own Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be 
eſtabliſh'd, it was no more than two Oboli a Day to the com- 
mon Foot; and to the inferiour Officers, and the Centurious 
Four 060k ; ; to the Horſe a Drachma apiece. ++ Tis probable, 
that the Tribanes receiv'd what was counted very conſiderable 
(tho? Polybius is ſilent in this matter) ſince in ſeveral. Authors, 


we find a large Salary expreſs'd by a Metaphor taken from a Tri- 
bune”s Stipend Thus Juvenal particularly: * 


— 


\ * . 85 . , rg 5 . 
— Aer enim, quantum in Legione Tribun: | 
Accipiunt, donat Calvinæ ve Catienæ. Sar. '3. 
12 - a 8 q ry 8 2 : 1 
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For-tother. wealthy Rogue can-throw- away 

Upon a ſingle Girl 4 Te Tap VE» 1007 oc 
Let Lipfns has conjectur d, from very good Authority, tha IN 1. 

it could not be more than Four times the ordinary Stipend, ora Wl % 
Dracbmna and Two Oil. & 200 Eu 


: 


And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Livy had 
very good Reaſon for his Remark : Nulia unguam Reſpublick 
uit in quam tam ſere' avaritia luxuriaque e nb > nec 

| 7 tant us ac tam diu 8 ac parcimoniæ honos fruit (a), 
ever was there any State or K _ in which Avarice and 

Luxury ſo late gain d a Head, or where honeſt Poverty aud Fru- 
gality continu d longer in Eſteem and Veneration. © | 

alins Ceſar was the firſt that made any conſiderable Alte- 
ration in this Affair; who, as Suetouius affirms, doubled the 
Legionary Pay for ever. Se Ee to Means 1 ants - 
Auguſtus ſettled a new Stipend rais'd to Ten Aſſes a Day; 
thefollowing Emperors made ſuch ACN ING, tt in the Time 
of Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was Twenty Five Aſſes per Dien. 
The Officers whom they receiv'd the Money from, were the 
Quæſtors; or rather the Trihuni Ararii, who were a diſtin So- 
ciety from the former, and who (as Voſſius (5) has ſettled the 
Point) were commiſſion'd to take up Money of the Quæſtors to 
pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being many in Num- 
„ as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hiſtory, they had ſome 
other Buſineſs beſides this given them in charge, Calvin the Ci. 
vilian ſays, That they had the ſuperviſal of all the Money coin'd 
in the City, as the Quæſtors took care of the Taxes coming in 
from the Provinces (c). | 
Beſides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and 
Cloaths often given to the Soldiers: But Polybius aſſures us, 
That the Quæſtor always ſubſtracted ſome part of their Pay on 
that Account : And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. 
Grace bus. makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That the 
Soldiers ſhou'd be cloath'd at the Expence of the Satte, without 
the leaſt Diminution of their Stipend. The Wheat allow'd to 
the Foot was every Man Four Modii a Month; to the Horſe 
Two Modii, and Seven of Barley. Bok: | 
F f (a) Liv. I. "Lu (6) In Eym. Lin. LAs. in Vo, Tris, (e) Calv, Fur. in 
Vo. Trib. Erarii. — | h 5 1 
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It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the Time of the 
ſtrict Diſcipline, to prepare their Corn themſelves for their own 
Uſe; and therefore ſome. carried Hand-milts about with them, to 
grin it with; others pounded it with Stones; and this haſtily baxd 
upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd them with a Meal, which they. - 
made upon Tables of Turf, with no othgr Drink than bare Water 
a; what d Fee, Was dae with m of 
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T HE. Puniſhments.us'd.in-the Camp, were ſuch as reach' ei- 
+. ther the Offenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. The Corporal 
puniſhments were uſually beating with the Vites, or Rods, or 
baſtinading with the Fuſtes: The laſt, tho already reckon'd- up 
e E Civil Puniſhments which did not touch the Life of the 
Malefactor; yet in the Camp it was for the moſt part Capital, 
and was perform'd after this manner. The convicted Perſon be- 
ing brought before the Tribune, was by him gently ſtruck oyer the 
Shoulders with a Staff: After this, the Criminal had Liberty to 
run, but at the ſame time the reſt of the Soldiers had Liberty to 
kill him if they could : So that being perſecuted with Swords, 
Darts, Stones, and all- manner-of Weapons on every hand, he 
was preſently diſpatch'd. This Penalty was incurr'd, by ſtealing 
any thing out of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence; by abandon- 
ing their Poſt in a Battle; by pretending falſely to have done ſome 
great Exploit, out of hopes of a Reward ; by fighting without 
the General's Order ;. by loſing their Weapons ; or by aggravating 
2 Miſdeameanour leſs than either of theſe, in repeating it Three . 
times. FE fro | | 

If a great Number had offended, as in running from their 
Colours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common 
Way of proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putti 
all the Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, and 
drawing them out by Lot; every Tenth Man being to die 
without Reprieve, commonly in the manner juſt now de- 
ſcrib'd ; ſo that by this means, tho” all were not alike ſen- 
fible of the Puniſhments ; yet all were frighted into Obedi- 
ence. In later Authors, we meet ſometimes with Viceſimatio 
and Centeſimatio, which Words ſufficiently explain W 
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220 Ihe ROMAN Part III 
The Puniſhments which reach'd no farther than their Credit, 
by expoſing them to 8 Shame, were ſuch as theſe : Degra- 
ing them from a higher Station to a lower; giving them a ſet 
Quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirding them, and taking 
away their Belt ; making them ſtand all Supper time, while the 
reſt ſat down; and ſuch other little Marks of Diſgracde. 
-Befides theſe, Ageilius has recorded a very fingular Puniſhment 
by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concerning the 
riginal of this Cuſtom, is to this purpoſe: He fancies, that in 
elder Times, this us'd to be preſcrib'd to the drowſy and ſluggiſh ] 
Soldiers, rather as a Medicinal Remedy than a Puniſhment ; and 1 
that in after Ages it mjght have been applied in moſt other Faults, | 
upon this Conſideration, That all thoſe who did not obſerve the 
Rules of their Diſcipline, were to be look'd upon as ſtupid or 
Mad; and for Perſons in thoſe Conditions, Blood-letting is 
commonly ſucceſsful (a). But becauſe this Reaſon is hardly ſa- 
tisfactory, the great Critick Muretus has oblig'd us with another, 
believing the Deſign of this Cuſtom to have been, That thoſe 
mean - ſpirited Wretches might loſe that Blood with Shame and 
Diſgrace, which they dar'd not ſpend nobly and honourably in the 
Service of their Country (5). | 1 
As for the Puniſhments relating to their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the De- 
linquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in caſe they could 
not pay. Sometimes too they ſtop'd the Stipend ; whence they 
were call'd, by Way of reproach, Are diruti. 1 
(] Agel. l. 10. c. 8. (6) Maret. Variar. Led. I. 13. c. 20. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the MILITARY ReEwanDs. 


B UT the Enconragements of Valour and Induſtry were much 
more conſiderable, than the Proceedings againſt the contrary 
Vice. The moſt conſiderable (not to- fpeak of the Promotion 
from one Station to another, nor of the Oceaſional Donatives in 
Money, diſtinguiſh'd by this Name from the Largeſſes beſtow'd 
on the common People, and term'd Congiaria,) were firſt the 
dona Imperatoria, ſuch as | | 
The Haſta pura, a fine Spear of Wood without any Iron on it; 
ſuch an one as Virgil has given Syluius in the Sixth of the Æueids: 
Ile, vides? purd juvenis qui nititur haſta, Th 
8 '1NsS 
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Book IV. Art of Var. 221 
This Preſent was uſually beſtow'd on him, who in ſome little 
Skirmiſh had kill'd an Enemy, engaging him Hand to Hand. 
They were reckon'd very Honourable Gifts, and the Gods are 
commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, on the old Coins. 
Mr. Walker derives hence the Cuſtom of our ie Court Officers 
carrying White Rods or Staves, as Enſigns of their Places. 

he Armillæ, a ſort of Bracelets, given upon account of fome 
eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans. - 
The Torques, Golden and Silver Collars, wreathed with cu- 
rious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to the 
Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers; but this is 
ſuppos'd to be a Miſtake. | : 8 
The Phaleræ, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trap- 
pings for a Horſe; but becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the 
Foot as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to have 
been golden Chains of like nature with the Torquos, only that 
they ſeem to have hung down. to the Breaſt; whereas the other 
went only round the Neck. The Hopes of theſe Two laſt are 
particularly urg'd, among the Advantages of a Military Life, by 
Juvenal, Sat. 16. | | | 


Ut leti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 


... The/exilla, a ſort of Banners of different Colours, worked 
in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Auguſtus beſtow'd on 
Agrippa, after he had won the Sea-fight at Acłium. | 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiy*d on various 
Occaſions. , As, | | ou, 
Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had ſav'd the Life of 
a Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd more 
honourable than any other Crown, tho” compos'd of no better Ma- 


terials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis Quercus, En. 6. 


' Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora Quercu. 


Plutarch has gueſs'd very happily at the Reaſon why the 
Branches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all o- 
thers. For the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sa- 
cred to Jupiter, the great Guardian of their City; they 
might therefore think it the moſt proper Ornament for him 
who had preſery'd a Citizen. Beſides, the Oak may ve 

well claim the. Preference in this Caſe ; becauſe in the Primi- 
tive Times that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſufficient for 
the preſerving of Man's Life : Its Acorns were the principal 
Diet of the old Mortals, and the Honey which was Dn. 

- +7 ..: monly - 


222 Ihe ROMAN Part II. 
monly found there, preſented them with a very pleaſant 
Liquor (2). e e e CS | 

It was a particular Honour conferr'd on the Perſons who had 
merited this Crown, That when they came to any of the Publick 
Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate as People, ſhould 

ſignify their won geek by riſing up when oy fu thementer ; and 
that they ſhould take their Seat on theſe Occaſions among the 
Senators ; being alfo excus'd from all troubleſom Duties and 
Services in their own Perſons, and procuring the ſame Immunity 

for their Father and Grandfather by his fide (. 

Corona Muralis given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Walls of 2 
City in a general Aſſault; and therefore in the Shape of it there 
was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. 

Corona Caſtrenſis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who had fitſt 
forc'd the Enemies Intrenchments. | DER. 

Corona Navalis, beſtow'd on ſuch as had ſignaliz'd their Valour 
in an e at Sea; being ſet round with Figures like the 

Beaks of Ships. | LE 
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Cui belli e, ſuperbum 5 | 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata Corond. Virg..n. 8. 


Lipſius fancies the Corona Navalis, and the Roſtrata, to have 
been two diſtinct Species, tho' they are generally believ'd to be 
the ſame kind of Crown. : 1 

Corona Obfidionalis : This was not like the reſt, given by the 
General to the. Soldiers, but preſented by the common Con- 
ſent df the Soldiers to the General, when he had deliver'd the 
Romans 'or their Allies from a Siege. It was compos'd of the 
Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. 7 18 

Corona Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and pro- 
per only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a Triumph. In 

Alter- ages this was changed for Gold *, and not 
'* Aarum Coro- reſtrain d only to thoſe that actually Triumph's 
narium. but preſented on ſeveral other Accounts, as com- 

3 monly by the Foreign States and Provinces to 
their Patrons and Benefactors. Several of the other Crowns too 
are thought to have been of Gold; as the Caſtreuſis, the Mural, 
and the Naval. lick nag | ; 

Beſides theſe, we meet with the Coronæ aureæ, often beſtow d on 
Boldiers without any other additional Term. And Dion Caſſius 
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e Vide Plurarch, in Corielan, (6) Vide Plin, Lib, 16, Cop. 4. 
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Ut mentions 2 particular fort of Coronet made of Olive Boy hs, 
4 and beſtow'd like the reſt, in conſideration of ſome ſignal A of 
| Valour. | | 


ck Ligſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of the 
Id Golden Crowns, after they were laid aſide. | 

nd The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in udo for ob- 
he taining a great Number of theſe Rewards was one C. Siccius (or 


nd Sicinias) Dentatus; who had receiv'd in the Time of his Military 

y Service Eight Crowns of Gold; Fourteen Civic Crowns, Three 
Mural, Eighty three Golden Torgues, Sixty Golden Armille, - 

a Eighteen Haſte pare, and Seventy five Phalere (a). 3 

re ut far greater Honours were conferr'd on the Victorious Ge- 
nerals, ſome of which were 1 decreed them in their ab- 

t ſence; others at their arrival in the City. ; 

Of the former kind were the Salutatio Imperatoris, and the 

Ir Supplicatio ; of the latter the Ovation. and the Triumph. 

6 The firſt of theſe was no more than the ſaluting the Com- 
mander in Chief with the Title of Imperator, upon account of 
any remarkable Succeſs; which Title was decreed him by the 
Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by the joint Accla- 
mations of the Soldiers in the Camp. | „ 

The Supplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple of the 
p Gods to return Thanks for any Victory. 55 5 
F After the obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the General 
commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Ex- : 
ploit-by Letters wreath'd about with Laurel *, in * Litere Lau- 

| which,after an Account of his Succeſs, hedeſir'd the ret. 

Favour of a Supplication, or Publick Thankſgiving. J foo 

This being granted for aſet Number of Days, the Senate went 
in a ſolemn manner to the chief Temples, and aſſiſted at the Sa- 


crifices proper to the Occaſion; egg, Feaſt in the Templesto 4 
the Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence Servius explains that = 
of Virgil, 25 | 


=== Simul Davin Templis indicit homorem; En. 12 

35 alluding; to a ſolemin Supplication. | | 
In the mean time, the whole Body of the Commonalty kept 

Holy-day, and frequented the OOO Aſſemblies ; 'giving 

Thanks for the late Succeſs, and imploring a long Continuance 

of the Divine Favour and Aſſiſtance. OY | 

. Otavins Ceſar, together with the Conſuls, Hirtius and Pamſa, 

upon their raifing the Siege of Mutina, were honour'd with 2 


| (9) Vide Agel. lib. 2. cap. 11. Valer. Nan, he. 


Supplication 
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Supplication Fifty Days long. 3 | 
25 N laſt this ee 8 ridiculous; as appears from the 
Supplications decreed Nero for the Murder of his Mother, and for 
the fruitfulneſs of Poppea, of which we read in Tacitus. 
Ihe Ovation ſome fancy to have deriv'd its Name from ſhout- 
ing Evion! to Bacchus; but the true Original is Ovit, the Sheep 
which was uſually offer'd in this Proceſſion, as an Ox in the 
Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian Mountain, 
whence the General, with his Retinue, made his Entry into the 
City: He went on Foot, with many Flutes, or Pipes, ſounding in 

Conſort as he paſs'd along, wearing a Garland of Myrtle as 2 
token of Peace, with an Aſpect rather raiſing Love and Reſpe& 
than Fear. Agellius informs us, that this Honour was then con- 

ferr'd on the Victor, when either the War had not been proclaim'd 
in due Method, or not undertaken againſt a lawful Enemy, and 
on a juſt account; or when the Enemy was but mean and incon- 
ſiderable (a.) But Plztarch has delivered his Judgment in a dil. 
ferent manner : He believes that heretofore the difference betwixt 
the Ovation and the Triumph, was not taken from the greatneſs 
of the Atchievements, but from the manner of performing them: 
For they who having fought a ſet Battle, and ſlain a great number 
of the 2 return'd Victors, led that Martial and (as it were) 
cruel Proceſſion of the Triumph. But thoſe who without force 
by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the Buſineſs, a 
prevented the ſnedding of Human Blood; to theſe Commanders 
Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceable Ovation. For a Pipe 
is the Enſign, or Badge of Peace, and Myrtle the Tree of Venus 
who beyond any of the other Deities, has an extream Averſion 
to Violence and War G . | 
But whatever other Difference there lay between theſe Two 
Solemnities, we are aſſur d the Triumph was much the more 
noble and ſplendid Proceſſion. None were capable of this Ho- 
nour but Dictator, Conſuls, or Pretors; tho' we find ſome Ex- 
amples of different practice; as particularly in Pompey the Great, 
who had a Triumph decreed him while he was only a Roman 
- Knight, and had not yet reach'd the Senatorian Age 9: 
A regular Account of the Proceedings at one of theſe Solemni- 
ties, will give us a better Knowledge of the Matter, than a larger 
4 quifition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages, that be- 
long d to it. And this the excellent Plutarch has favour'd us with, 
in his Deſcription of Paulus Amybas's Triumph after the taking 
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King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a final Period to the Mace- 
donian Empire. This muſt be own'd to be the moſt glorious 
Occaſion imaginable; and therefore we may expect the moſt 


compleat Relation that can poſſibly be defir'd. e Ceremony 
then of Æmyliuss Triumph, was perform'd after this manner: 


The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum, and Circo's, 
te and all. the other Parts of the City where they cou'd beſt be- 
« hold the (revs The Spectators were clad. in white Gar- 
« ments ; all the Temples were open, and full of Garlands and 
« Perfumes ; the Ways -clear*d:and-cleans'd by a great many 
“Officers and Tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as throng'd the 
« Paſlage, or ſtraggl'd up and down. This Triumph laſted three 
Days: On the firſt, which was ſcarce long enough for the 
&« Sight, was to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and Images of an 
extraordinary Bigneſs, which were taken from the Enemy 

« drawn upon Seven Hundred and Fifty Chariots. On the ſecon 

« was carried, in a ramen EE, faireſt and the richeſt * 
« Armour of the Macedonians, both of Braſs and Steel, all 

newly furbiſh'd and | glittering ;-which altho' pil'd up with 
« the greateſt Art and Order, yet ſeem'd to be tumbl'd on Heaps 
« careleſly ' and by chance; Helmets were thrown, on Shields, 
« Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Ctetian Targets, and Ihracian 
« Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows lay huddled among the 
« Horſes Bitts; and through theſe appear'd the Points of naked 
« Swords, intermix'd with long Spears. All theſe Arms were 
« ty'd together with ſuch a, juſt Liberty, that they knock'd a- 
"0 pink one another as they were drawn along, and made a 
« harſh and terrible Noiſe ; ſo that the very Spoils of the con- 
« quer'd could not be beheld without dread. After theſe Wag- 
„ gons loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three Thouſand 
« Men, who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in Seven Hun- 
« dred and Fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd Three Talents, 
« and was carried by Four Men. en t Silver Bowls, 
„and Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſuch Order as to make 
the beſt Show ; and all valuable, as well for their Bigneſs, as 
« the Thickneſs of their engraved Work. On the Third Day, 
« early in the Morning, firſt came the Trumpeters, Who did 
„ not ſound as they were wont in a Proceſſion or ſolemn En- 
try, but ſuch a Charge as the Romans uſe when they en- 
courage their Soldiers to fight. Next follow d young Men 
« girt about with Girdles curiouſly wrought,. which led to the 
Sacrifice Sixſcore ſtall'd Oxen, with their Horns gilded, , and 
* their Heads adorn'd with Ry and Garlands; and with 
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« theſe were Boys that carried Platters of Silver and Gold. 
„ After this was brought the Gold Coin, which was divided 
“into Veſſels that weigh'd Three Talents, like to thoſe that 
© contain'd the Silver; they were in Number Fourſcore want- 


ing Three. Theſe were follow'd by thoſe that brought the 
“ conſecrated Bowl, which Emylius caus'd to be made, that 


„ weigh'd Ten Talents, and was all beſet with precious Stones: 


« Then were expos'd to view the Cups of Autigonus and Seleu- 
«© cas, and ſuch as were made after the Faſhion invented by 
& Thericles, and all the Gold-plate that was us'd at Perſeas's 
“ Table. Next to theſe came Perſeus's Chariot, in the which 
“ his Armour was plac'd, and on that his Diadem: And, after 
« a little Intermiſſion, the 3 Children were led Captives, 
“ and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſters and Governours, 
« who all wept, and ſtretch'd forth their Hands to the SpeQa- 
“ tors, and taught the little Infants to beg and intreat their 
„ Compaſſion. There were Two Sons and a Daughter, who 
« by reaſon of their tender Age, were. altogether inſenſible of 
© the Greatneſs of their Miſery; which Inſenſibility of their 
© Condition, rendred it much more deplorable ; inſomuch that 
„ Perſeus himſelf was ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilſt 
% Pity had fix'd the Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, and 
many of them cou'd not forbear Tears: All beheld the Sight 
4 with a Mixture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were 
4 paſt. After his Children and their Attendants came Perſeas 
“ himſelf, clad all in Black, and wearing Slippers after the Fa- 
« ſhion of his Country: He look'd like one altogether aſto- 
©« niſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, thtough the Greatneſs of his 
% Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great Company of his Friends 
„ and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were disfigur'd with 
* Grief, and who teſtified to all that beheld them by their 
* Tears, and their continual looking upon Perſeus, that it was 
ce his hard Fortune they ſo much lamented, and that they were 
« regardleſs of their own.----After theſe were carried Four Hun- 
« dred Crowns all made of Gold, and ſent from the Cities by 
« their reſpective Ambaſſadors to Emylius, as a Reward due to 
4“ his Valour. Then he himſelf came ſeated on a Chariot mag- 
« nificently adorn'd (a Man worthy to be beheld even with- 
te out theſe Enſigns of Power ;) He was clad in a Garment of 
“ Purple interwoven with Gold, and held out a Laurel-Branch 
« in his right Hand All the Army in like manner, with 
« Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, divided into Bands and 
« Companies, follow'd the Chariot of their Connmander, ſome 
« ſinging Odes (according to the uſual Cuſtom,) _— 
Wi 
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& with Raillery ; others, Songs of Triumph, ahd the Praiſes 


« of Emylins's Deeds, who was admir'd and accounted happy 
« byall Men, yet unenvy'd by every one that was good; 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, which 
tho! it ſeldom happen'd, yet ought not to eſcape our Notice: 
This was when the Roman General had, in any Engagement, 
kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy with his own Hands: 
For then, in the Triumphal Pomp, the Arms of the flain Captain 
were carried before the Victor, decently hanging on the Stock of 
an Oak, and ſo compoſing a Trophy. In this manner the Pro- 
ceſſion was led on to the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius (fo call'd 4 
feriendo) ; and there the General making a formal Dedication of 
his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as they term'd them) hung them up 
in the Temple. The firſt who perform'd this gallant piece of 
Religion, was Romulus, when he had flain Acroz, King of the 
Cœninenſes; the ſecond Cornelius Coſſus, with the Arms of To- 
lumnius, a General of the Feientes; the third and laſt M. Marcel« 
las, with thoſe taken from Viridomarus, King of the Cauls; 
whence Virgil ſays of him, x. 6. 


Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino, 3 


Where Quirino muſt be underſtood oply as an Epithet applied 
to Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in War; as the 
fame Word is attributed to Jauus, by Horace and Sueton. Theres 
fore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of a Miſtake, when he tells us, 

that the firſt Spoils of this Nature were, according to Numa's 
Laws, to be preſented to Jupiter; the ſecond to Mars; and the 
third to Quirinus, or Romulus; for that Decree of Numa only 
took place, if the ſame Perſon had the good Fortune to take theſa 
Spoils Three times; but we are aſſur'd, that not only Romulus, 
but Coſſus and Marcellus too all made the Dedication to Jupiter. 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitel 
pleas'd with the Relation already given from Plutarch of the Tri · 
umphal Pomp: While others who fancy that People to have been 
poſſeſd'd with a ſtrange Meaſure of Vain- glory, and attribute all 
their Military State and Grandeur to an ambitious Oſtentation, 
will be much better ſatisfied with the ſatyrical Account which 
Juvenal furniſhes us with in his Tenth Satyr. He is ſa ing, that 
Democritus found ſubject enough for a continyal Fit of Laughter, 
in Places where there was no ſuch formal Pageantry, as is com- 
monly to be ſeen in Rome: And then he goes on 7 . 
} , P A p Quid. 
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Laid fe vidiſſet Pretorem curribus altis 
Exſtantem, & medio ſublimem in pulvere Circi 

In tunica Fovis, & pictæ Sarrana ferentem 

Ex humeris aulæa toge, magneque coronæ 

Tantum orbem quants cervix nos ſufficit ulla? 
uippe tenet ſudans hanc publicus; & ſibi Conſul 
e placeat, curru ſervus portatur eodem. EY 

Da nunc & volucrem Sceptro que ſurgit eburno, 

Illine cornicines, hinc præcedentia loug: _ 

Asgminis officia, & niveos ad fræna Quirites, 

., Defoſſa in loculis quos ſportula fecit amicos. 


What had he done, had he beheld on high 
Our Conſul ſeated in mock-Majeſty : 
His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place, 
While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, 

. He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 
With Jove's embroider'd Coat upon his Back: 
A Suit of Hangings had not more oppreſt 
His Shoulders, than a long laborious Veſt. 
A heavy Gewgaw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 
About his Temples, drown'd his narrow Head ; 
And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſſie Freight, 
But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the weight : 
A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, 
Io mortify the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 

And now th' Imperial 1 FOR on high 

With golden Beak, (the Mark of Majeſty,) 
Trumpets Before, and on the Left and Right 
A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white : | 
In their own Natures falſe and flattering Tribes; 

But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 


3 (Mr. Dryden, 
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CHAP. XV: 
The Roman Way of Declaring War, and of Making Leagues. 


HE Romans us'd abundance of Superſtition in entring upon 

any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League; or Confederacy : 
The Publick Miniſters who perform'd the Ceremonial Part of 
both theſe, were the Fec:ales, or Heralds, already deſcrib'd a- 
mong the Prieſts; nothing remains, but the Ceremonies them- 
ſelves, which were of this Nature : When any neighbouring 
State had given ſufficient , Reaſon for the Senate to ſuſpect a 
Deſign of breaking with them ; or had offer'd any Violence or 
Injuſtice to the Subjects of Rome, which was enough to give 
them the Repute of Enemies; one of the Feciales, choſen out of 
the * on this Occaſion, and habited in the Veſt belonging 
to his Order, together with his other Enſigns and Habiliments, 
ſet forward for the Enemy's Country. As ſoon as he reach'd 
the Confines, he pronounc'd a formal Declaration of the Cauſe 
of his Arrival, calling all the Gods to witneſs, and imprecating 
the Divine Vengeance on himſelf and his Country, if his Rea» 
ſons were not juſt. When he came to the chief City of the 
Enemy, he again repeated the ſame Declaration, with ſome ad- 
dition, and withal deſir'd Satisfaction. If they deliver'd into his 
Power the Authors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages for Security, 
he return'd ſatisfied into Rome; if otherwiſe they defir'd time to 
conſider, he went away for Ten Days, and then came again to 
hear their Reſolution. And this he did, in ſome Caſes, Three 
times : But if nothing was done toward an Accommodation in 
about Thirty Days, he declar'd that the Romans wou'd endea- 
your to aſſert their Right by their Arms. After this the He- 
rald was oblig'd to return, and to make a true Le of his 


Embaſſie before the Senate, aſſuring them of the Legality of 
the War, which they were now conſulting to undertake ; and 
was then again diſpatch'd to perform the laſt part of the Ce- 
remony, which was to throw a Spear into (or towards,) the 
Enemy's Country, in token of Defiance, and as a Summons to 
War, pronouncing at the ſame time a ſet Form of Words to 
the like purpoſe. : E 25 

As to the making of Leagues, Pohbius acquaints us, That 
the Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement between the 
N . . Roma v 
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Romans and the Carthaginians, was perform'd in this manner: 
The Carthaginians ſwore by the Gods of their Country; and 


the Romans after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and 
then by Mars. They ſwore by a Stone thus: The Herald who 


Stone, and then pronounces theſe Words : 
If I keep my Faith, may the Gods wouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, and 


took the Oath having ſworn in behalf of the Publick, takes up a 


give me Succeſs ; if on the contrary, I violate it, then may the o- 


ther Party be entirely ſafe, and preſertd in their C rae} in their 
Laws, in their Poſſeſſions, and in a word, in all their Rights and 
Liberties ; and may I periſh and fall alone as not this Stone does: 
and then he lets the Stone fall out of his Hands (2). 

Livy's Account of the like Ceremony is ſomething more par- 


ticular ; yet differs a little in ſubſtance, only that he ſays the 


Herald's concluding Clauſe was, Otherwiſe may 9 ſtrike the 
Roman People as I do this Hog; and accordingly he kill'd an 
Hog that ſtood ready by, with the Stone which he held in his 
Hand. This laſt Opinion is confirm'd by the Authority of Virgil, 


when ſpeaking of the Romans and Albanians, he fays, 


Et eaig jungebant fudera Porcd, 


times. 
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And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in uſe in different 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


The Roman Method of Treating the People they conquer'd ; 
with the Conftitution of the Coloniæ, Municipia, Præ- 
fecturæ, and Provinces. 
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THE civil Uſage and extraordinary Fayours with which the 
Romans oblig'd the poor conquer'd Nations, has been rea- 
ſonably eſteem'd one of the prime Cauſes of the Extent of their 
Dominions, and the Eſtabliſhment of their Command : Yet 
when they ſaw Occaſiofi, they were not to ſeek in ſeverer Me- 
thods, ſuch as the ſeizing on the greateſt part of the Enemy's 
Land, or removing the Natives to another Soil. If a State or 
People had been neceſſitated to ſurrender themſelves into the Ro- 
man Power, they us'd ſub jugum mitti, to be made paſs under a 
Yoak in token of Subjection: For this Purpoſe they ſet up Two ; 
Spears, and laying a Third croſs them at the top, order'd thoſe 
who had ſurrender'd their Perſons to go under them without 
Arms or Belts. "Thoſe who cou'd not be brought to deliver 
themſelves up, but were taken by Force, as they ſuffer'd ſeveral 
Penalties, ſo very often ſub corona venibant, they were publickly 
ſold for Slaves. Where by Corona ſome underſtand a ſort of 
Chaplets which they put about the Captives Heads for diſtinction; 
others would have it mean the Ring of the Rowan Soldiers, who 
ſtood round the Captives while they were expos'd to ſale. Agel- 
lius prefers the former Reaſon (a). 

The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans eſta- 
bliſh'd in their Conqueſts, are very well worth our Knowledge, 
and are ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſh'd ; we may take notice of theſe 
Four: Colonies, Municipia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces. 

Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
where the chief part of the Inhabitants had been tranſplanted 
from Rome ; And tho? mingled with the Natives who had been 
left in the conquer?d Place, yet obtain'd the whole Power and 
Authority in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. One great Advan- 
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tage of this Inſtitution was, That by this Means the Veteran 
Soldiers, who had ſerv'd ont their Legal time, and had ſpent 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, 
might be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, by forming 
them into a Colony, and ſending them where they might be 
Maſters of large Poſſeſſions, and ſo lead the Remainder of their 
Days in Eaſe and Plenty. 5 

Municipia were commonly Corporations, or Infranchiſed 
Places where the Natives were allow'd the Uſe of their old 
Laws and Conſtitutions, and at the ſame time honour'd with 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege in 
ſome of the Municipia, reach'd no farther than the bare Title, 
without the proper Rights of Citizens, ſuch as voting in the 
Aſſemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like. The 
former Honour gave them the Name of Cives Romani, the 
other only of Romani; as P. Manutius with his uſual Exactneſs 
has diſtinguiſh'd (a). Of this latter ſort, the firſt Example were 
the Caries, a People of Tuſcany, who for preſerving the ſacred 
Relicks of the Romans, when the Gault had taken the City, were 
after wards dignified with the Name of Roman Citizens; but not 
admitted into any part of the Publick Adminiſtration. Hence 
the Cexſors Tables, where they enter'd the Names of ſuch Per- 
ſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour were to loſe their Right of 
Suffrage, had the Name of Cærites Tabulæ (b). a 

The Præfecturæ were certain Towns of Italy, whoſe Inha- 
bitants had the Name of Roman Citizens ; but were neither al- 
lowed to enjoy their own Laws nor Magiſtrates, being govern'd 
by annual Præfects ſent from Rome. Theſe were generally ſuch 
Places as were either ſuſpected, or had ſome way or other in- 
. curr'd the Diſpleaſure of the Roman State; this being ac- 
counted the hardeſt Condition that was impos'd on any People 
of Italy (c). 
The Differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, and 
the Inhabitants of Municipia, Colonies, and Præſecturæ, may 
be thus in ſhort ſumm'd up. The firſt and higheſt Order were 
regiſter'd in the Cenſus, had the Right of Suffrage and of bearing 
Honours, were aſſeſs'd in the Poll-tax, ſerv'd in the Legions, 
us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and were call'd Quirites and 
Populus Romanus. The Municipes were allow'd the Four firſt of 
theſe Marks, and were deny'd the Four laſt. The Coloni were 
in theſe Three Reſpects like the true Citizens, that they us'd the 


(a) De Civitat. Rom, p. 29. (6) A. Gell. lib, 76. cap 13. (e) Calv. 
Lexicon Furiuic. in voce. 
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Roman Laws and Religion, and ſerv'd in the Legions; but they 
were debarr'd the other Five Conditions. The People in the 
Præfecturæ had the hardeſt Meaſure of all; being oblig'd to ſub- 
mit to the Roman Laws, and yet enjoying no farther Privilege of 
Citizens (a). | AO"! '- 3 e 
All other Cities and States in Italy, which were neither Colo- 
nies, Manicipia, nor Præfecturæ, had the Name of Fuderatæ 
Crvitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and Forms of 
Government, without the [leaſt Alteration, and only join'd in 
confederacy with the Romans, upon ſuch Terms as had been ad- 
juſted between them (4). 4 NN 
The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger Extent, which, 
upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Dominion, were 
new modell'd according to the Pleaſure of the COhquerors, and 
ſubjected to the Command of annual Governors ſent from Rome, 
being commonly aſſign'd ſuch Taxes and Contributions as the 
Senate thought fit to demand. But becauſe the ſeveral Towns 
and Communities in every Country did not behave themſelves in 
the fame manner toward the Romans, ſome profeſſing more 
Friendſhip, and a Deſire of Union and Agreement; while others 
were more obſtinate and refractory, and unwilling to part with 


their old Liberty upon any Terms; therefore to reward thoſe 


People who deſerv'd well at their hands, they allow'd ſome Places 
the Uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many reſpects, and ſome- 
times excus'd the Inhabitants from paying ribute ; whence they 
were term'd Immunes, in oppoſition to the Vectigales. F 

The Tribute exacted from the Provinces, was of Two forts, 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipendium, 
was either a ſet Summ of Money to be colle&ed by the Pro- 
vincial Quæſtor, which they call'd pecunia ordinaria; or elle a 
Subſidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular Occafions, fuch 
as the Maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the Rigging out and Pay- 
ing ſuch a Number of Veſſels, and the like, term'd pecunia 
err. 8 | 

The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd Portorium, 
Scriptura and Decuma. The Portorium was a Duty impos'd up- 
on all Goods and Wares imported and exported. . 

The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattle. 

The Decama was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
were oblig'd to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth 
part of their Crop. But beſides this, which they properly 


(s) Vid. P. Manu, de Civ. Rom, p. 30. (6) 1hid. | 
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term'd Framentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd by the 
Publicans, hence call'd Decumani, there was the Frumentum 


eptum, and Frumentam æſtimatum, both taken up in the 


Provinces. The Framentum emptum was of Two ſorts, cither 
decumanum, Or imperatum ; the tormer was another Tenth paid 
upon the Conſideration of ſuch a Summ as the Senate had de- 
termin'd to be the Price of it, who rated it fo much a Buſhel at 
their Pleaſure. The Frumentum imperatum, was a Quantity of 
Corn equally exacted of the Provincial Farmers after the T'wo 
Tenths, at ſuch a Price as the chief Magiſtrate pleas'd to give. 
Frumentum æſtimatum, was a Corn-Tax requir'd by the chief 
Magittrate of the Province for his private Uſe, and the Occa- 
ſions of his Family. This was commonly compounded for in 
Money, and on that Account, took its Name ab «/t::ando, from 
rating it at ſuch a Summ of Money. | | 

\ Beſides all theſe, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarinm, 
upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt Piſo: 


But perhaps Cicero in that place, does not reſtrain the Honora- 


rium to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Preſent uſually 
made to the Provincial Governors, ſoon after their Entrance on 
their Office. | 

After Auguſtus had made a Divifion of the Province 
between himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes paid by 
the Provinces under the Emperor, were call'd Stipendia; 
and thoſe which were gather'd in the Peoples Provinces, Tri- 
buta (a). | 


* 


——_ 


| 4 
(2) Calvin. Lexicon Jurid. in Tributa. / 
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au equal Courage; and if any gave Ground, the whole Town 


| CHAP. XIX. 
The Roman Way of taking Towns ; withthe moſt remarkable 
Inventions and Engines made uſe of in their Sieges. 


PEfore-we enquire into this Subject, a very memorable Cuſtom 
preſents it ſelf to our Notice, which was practiſed almoſt as 
ſoon as the Roman Army inveſted any Town ; and that was the 
evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out the Guardian Deities : 
The Reaſon of which ſeems to have been, either becauſe they 
thought it impoſſible to force any Place, while it enjoy'd ſuch 
powerful Defenders; or elſe, becauſe they accounted it a moſt 
heinous Act of Impiety, to act in Hoſtility againſt the Perſons 
of the Gods. This Cuſtom is deſcrib'd at large by Macrobius in 
his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 25 ä 

The Romans were ſeldom deſirous of attempting any Town 
by way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer 
the Expence and Incommodity of the Method; ſo that this 
was generally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, 
there are very few Examples of any long Leaguers under- 
took by them. The Means by which they poſleſs'd them- 
ſelves of any important Places, were commonly either by 
Storm or immediate Surrendry. If they took a Town by 
Storm, it was either by open Force, or by Stratagem. In the 
former, they made their Attacks without battering the Wall, 
and were only ſaid aggredi Urbem cum corona, to begirt @ 
Town; becauſe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, 
and fell on in all Quarters at once. If this Way was inette- 
(tual, they batter'd down the Walls with their s and o- 
ther Engines. Sometimes they min'd and enter'd the Town 
under- ground: Sometimes, that they might engage with the 
e Al ep equal Terms, they built wooden Towers, or 
rais'd Mounts to the heighth of the Walls, from whence they 
might gall and moleſt them within their Works. The Be- 
ſieged were in moſt danger in the firſt Caſe, upon # pon 
Aſſault; for their Walls were to be made good in all places 
at once; and it fell out many times, that there were not 


Men enough to ſupply and relieve all the Parts; and if they 


had a ſufficient Number of Men, yet perhaps all were not of 


Was 
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was in a great Hazard of being loſt : So that the Romans often. 
times carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm. But if th 
batter d the Walls with Engines, they were under ſome Diſad- 
vantage, their Quarters being of neceſſity to be extended, ſo that 
they muſt be thinner and weaker in ſome places than in others, 
oe unable to make a ſtout Oppoſition againſt any conſiderable 
Sally. Beſides, the Beſieged were not at a loſs for Ways of de- 
feating their Stratagems ; as, they eluded the Force of their 
Mines by Countermining, or by diſturbing them in their Works; 
particularly putting Oyl and Feathers, with other ſtinking ſtuff, 
into Barrels of Wood; and then ſtetirl them on fire, they 


tumbled them among the Romans, that the Noiſomneſs of the 


Stench might force them to quit their Stations. Their Towers 
of Wood, their Rams and other Engines, they commonly ſet 
on fire, and deſtroy'd, and then for the Mounts which were rais'd 

ainſt the Walls, they us'd, by digging underneath, to ſteal away 
the Earth, and looſen the F — of the Mount till it fell 
to the Ground. | | 

Upon this Account the Romans (as was before obſery'd,) 
much preferr'd the ſudden and brisk way of attacking a Place; 
and if they did not carry it in a little time, they frequently 
rais'd the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other Means. As 
Scipio, in his African Expedition, having aſſaulted Uzica with- 
out ſucceſs, he chang'd his Reſolutio!1, drew off his Men from 
the Place, and addreſs'd himſelf whully to bring the Carthagi- 
nian Army to an Engagement. And therefore, tho' ſometimes 
they continu'd a tedious Siege, as at Veii, Carthage, and Feru- 
ſalem, yet generally they were much more deſirous of drawing 
the Enemy to a Battle; for by defeating an Army, they many 
times got a whole Kingdom in a Day; whereas an obſtinate 
Town has coſt them ſeveral Years. Ws 


See Machiavel's Art of WA R, Book II. 


The Inventions and Engines which the Romans made uſe of 


in their Sieges were very numerous, and the Knowledge of 
them is but of little Service at preſent; however we may take 
a ſhort View of the moſt conſiderable of them, and which 
moſt frequently occurr in Ceſar and other Hiſtorians : Theſe 
are the Turres mobiles, the Teſtudines, the Muſculus, the Vineæ, 


and the Plutei, together with the Aries, the Baliſta, the Catapulta, 


and the Scorpio. 


þ 
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The Tarres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of Two ſorts, 
the leſſer and the greater: The leſſer ſort were about Sixty 
Cubits high, and the ſquare ſides Seventeen Cubits broad; they 
had Five or Six, and ſometimes Ten Stories or Diviſions, . every 
Diviſion being made open on all Sides., The greater Turret was 
120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare; containing ſometimes Fifteen 
ſometimes Twenty Diviſions. They were of very great Uſe in 
making Approaches to the Walls, the Diviſions. being able to 
carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Caſting-bridges, and other 
Neceſlaries. The Wheels on which they went, were contriv'd. 
to be within the Planks, to defend them from the Enemy, and 
the Men who were to drive them forward ſtood behind, where 
they were moſt ſecure ; the Soldiers in the inſide were pro- 
tected by raw Hides which were thrown over the Turret, in 
ſuch Places as were moſt expose. pf 

The Teſtudo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
themſelves into; ſo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all together 
above their Heads, and defend them from the miſſive Weapons 
of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to have ſtood 
upright on their Feet, and the reſt to have ſtoop'd lower and 
lower by degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd down upon their 
Knees ; ſo that every Rank covering with their Target the Heads 
of all in the Rank before them, they repreſented a T ortoiſe-ſhel] 
or a ſort of Pent-houſe. This was us'd as well in Field-Battels 
as in Sieges. But beſides this, the Romans call'd in general all 
their cover'd defenſive Engines, Teſtudines: Among which, 
thoſe, which moſt properly obtain'd the Name, ſeem'd to have 
been almoſt of an oval Figure compos'd of Boards, and watled 
up at the ſides with Wickers ; ſerving for the Conveyance of the 
Soldiers near the Walls, on ſeveral Occaſions; they run upon 
Wheels, and ſo were diſtinguiſh'd from the Vineæ, with which 
they are ſometimes confounded. OT TORT NET SE” 

Muſculus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
Nature as the Teſtudines; but it ſeems to have been of a ſmaller 
Size, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being expos'd a much 
longer time to the Force of the Enemy; for in theſe Muſc uli the 
Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, where they were to con- 
tinue, while with their Dolabræ, or Pick-Axes, and other In- 
ſtruments, they endeavour'd to undermine the Foundations. 
Ceſar has deſcrib'd the Muſculus at large in his ſecond Book of 
the Civil Wars. . 

The Vineæ were compos'd of Wicker Hurdles laid for a Roof 


on the top of Poſts which the Soldiers, who went under it for 
L Shelter, 


© have been contriv'd with a double Roof ; the firſt and lower 


The former ſeems to have been no more than a great. Bean ſa 


was in a great meaſure owing. The Ram was manag'd at one 
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= ited Aſſaults (a). 


Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them to 


. arg 
Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles to break the 5 
force of any Blow without diſordering the Machine. 

The Plate: conſiſted of the ſame Materials as the former, but a 
were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like an arched ſor A 
of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo conveniently placed, 
that the Machine would move either way with equal eaſe. They 
were put much to the ſame Uſes as the Muſculi. 

' The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended for 
the Defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behind. Of 
theſe the moſt celebrated, and which only deſerves a particular 
Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram: This was of two ſorts, T 
the one tude and plain, the other artificial and compound, 


which the Soldiers.bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and with 1 
one End of it by main force aſſail'd the Wall. The compound 
Ram is thus deſcrib'd by Joſephus : 4 The Ram (ſays he) is: 
« vaſt long Beam, like the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthen'd at one 
ec end with a Head of Iron, ſomething reſembling that of: 
e Ram, whence it took its Name. This is hun by the midſt 
« with Ropes to another Beam, which lies/croſs a couple of 
« Poſts, and hanging thus equally balanc'd, it is by a great 
t Number of Men violently thruſt forward, and drawn back- 
« ward, and ſo ſhakes the Wall with its, Iron Head. Nor is 
« there any Tower or Wall ſo thick or ſtrong, that after the 
« firſt Aſſault of the Ram, can afterwards reſiſt its Force in the 


Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony in the Parthian War 
made uſe of a Ram Fourſcore Foot long: And Vitruvius tells 
us, That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Foot in 
length ; and to this perhaps the Force and Strength of the Engine 


time by a whole Century or Order of Soldiers ; and they bcin 
Tpent, were ſecondedby another Century; ſo that it play'd conti- 
nually without any Intermifſion, being uſually cover'd with a 
Vinea, to protect it from the Attempts of the Enemy. 
As for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great Uſes, 
and are not ſo celebrated in Authors, a Mechanical Deſcri- 
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ption of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs : Only 


t may in ſhort be obſery'd, That the Baliſta was always em- 
— — BI car 


(% Flav. Feſeph. de Excidio Hieroſolym, lib. 3. 


ploy'd 
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1 to ploy'd in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in caſting the 


wer larger ſort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in ſending the 
the lber Darts and Artows. | — 
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8 The Naval Affairs of the Romans. 


ular HE Romans, tho? their Cit if eniently 
y was ſeated very convent 
T for Maritime Affairs, not being above Fificen Ns d. 
tant from the Tyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber run- 
an ning through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſlels ; yet 
ſeem to have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for many 
i Years after the Building of Rome. And ſome are willing to 
"WH zfign this as one of the main Cauſes which preſery'd that 
12 State ſo long in its primitive Innocence and Integrity; free 
54h from all thoſe Corruptions which an Intercouſe with, Fo- 
"of teigners might probably have brought into Faſhion. Howe- 
en rer Dionyſius aſſures us, that Ancus Martins built Oſtia at the 
c. Mouth of the 7yber for a Port, that the City might by this 
Means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the neighbouring 
Nations (a). And it appears from the Reaſons of the Tarent ius 
the BY War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the Romans in that 
Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Polybius expreſly maintains, that 
71 dhe firſt time they ever adventured to Sea was in the firſt Pa- 
Als nick War (6); but he mult either mean this only of Ships of 
War, or elſe contradi& himſelf : For in another part of his 
Works giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles 2 on be- 
ne been the Romans and the Carthaginians in the Conſulſhip of 
M. Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Royal 
My Family; one of the Articles is to this Effect, That the Romans, 
and the Allies of the Romans ſhall not navigate beyond the Fair Pro- | 
montory, anleſs conſtrain'd by Weather, or an ane &c. And | 
after this in T'wo other Treaties, which he has preſented us with, 
ri. chere are ſeveral Clauſes to the ſamepurpole ( ). But howſoever 
theſe Matters are to be adjuſted, we are aflur'd, that about the 
Vear of the City 492 (4), the Romans obſerving that the Coaſt 


oy (a) Dionyſ: Halic. lib. 3. (I) Lib. 1. (e) Polyb, Lib. 3. (0 cane 
4 Chronolog. ad Poly6, ; 2 
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of Italy lay expos'd to the Depredations of the Carthaginiay pet 
Fleet, which often made Deſcents upon them, and conſidering MW ſhat 
withal that the War was likely to laſt, they determin'd to render Rin 


themſelves Maſters of a Naval Army. So wonderful was the 


Bravery. and Reſolution of that People in Enterprizes of the . 
greateſt hazard and moment; that having hitherto ſcarce dream'l and 


of Navigation, they ſhou'd at one Heat, reſolve on ſo adventy- WI 
rous an Expedition, and made the firſt proof of their Skill in a 


Naval Battle with theCarthaginans,who had held theDominion of - 
the Sea unconteſted, deriy'd down to them from their Anceſtors, the 


Nay, ſo utterly ignorant were the Romans in the Art of Shi 
building, that it would have been almoſt impoſſible for them to 
have put their Deſign in effect, had not Fortune, who alway 
eſpous'd their Cauſe, by a meer Accident inſtructed them in the 
Method. For a Cartbaginian Galley, which was out a cruiſing, 
venturing too near the Shoar, chanc'd to be ſtranded, and before 
they could get her off, the Romans intercepting them took her; 
my by the Model of this Galley, they built their firſt Fleet, 
But their Way of inſtructing their Seamen in the Uſe of theOx, 
is no leſs remarkable, wherein they proceeded after this manner: 
They caus'd Banks to be contriv'd on the Shore in the ſame 
Faſhion and Order as they 'were to be in their Galleys, and 
placing their Men with their Oars upon the Banks, there they 
exercis'd them: An Officer for that purpoſe, being ſeated in the i 
midſt, who by Signs with his Hand inſtructed them how at once | 
and all together they were to dip their Qars, and how inlike man- 
ner to recover them out of the Water : And by this Means they | 
became acquainted with the Management of the Oar. . But ina 
little time finding their Veſſels were not built with extraor- 
dinary Art, and conſequently prov'd ſomewhat unwieldy in 
working, it came into their Heads to recompence this Defect, 


3 


by contriving ſome new Invention, which might be of uſe to ; 
them in Fight. And then it was that they devis'd the famous t 
Machine call'd the Corvus; whigh was fram'd after this fol- 
lowing manner: They erected on the Prow of their Veſſels, a a , 


round Piece of Timber, of about a Foot and a half diameter, 

and about Twelve Foot long; on the top whereof, they had a ll 
Block or Pulley. Round this piece of Timber, they laid a Stage : 
or Platform of Boards, Four Foot broad, and about Eighteen Wl 
Foot long, which was well fram'd, and faſten'd with Iron. The I! 
Entrance was long-ways, and it mov'd about the aforeſaid up- 
right piece of Timber, as on a Spindle, and could be hoiſted | 
up Within Six Foot of the top: About this a ſort of a Para- 
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pet, Knee high, which was defended with upright Bars of Iron, | 
ng fſharpn'd at the ends; towards the top whereof there was 4 
ler Ring ; through this Ring, faſtening a Rope, by the help of the 
e Pully, they hoiſted or lower'd the Engine at Pleaſure ; and ſo 
ne with it attack'd the Enemies Veſſels, ſometimes on their Bow, 
and ſometimes on their Broad-ſide, as Occaſion beſt ſerv'd. 
When they had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, if 
1 2 Wh they happen'd to ſwing Broad-ſide to Broad-ſide, then they en- 
ter'd from all Parts; but in caſe they attack'd them on the Bow, 
they enter'd two and two by the help of this Machine, the fore- 
moſt defending the fore-part, and thoſe that tollow'd the Flanks, 
keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers level with the top of the 
Parapet. OT ; 

To this putpoſe Polybius (according to the late moſt excellent 
Verfion,) gives us an Account of the firſt Warlike Preparations 
which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in ſhort, the 
Order, which they obſerv'd in drawing up their Fleet for Bat- 
tcl, taken from the ſame Author. The two Conſuls were in the 
two .Admiral - Galleys in the Front of their two diſtin& Squa- 
drons, each of them juſt a-head of their own Diviſions, and a- 
breaſt of each other; the firſt Fleet being poſted on the Right, 
the ſecond on the Left, making two long Files or Lines of Bat- 
tel. And whereas it was neceſſary to give a due ſpace between 
each Galley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, 
and to have their Heads or Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; 
this manner of drawing ups did therefore naturally form an 
Angle, the Point whereof was at the two Admiral - Galleys, 
which were near together; and as their two Lines were pro- 
long'd, ſa the Diſtance grew conſequently wider and wider 
towards the Rear. But becauſe the Naval as well as the Land- 
Army conſiſted of four ns and accordingly the Ships 
made four Diviſions, two of theſe are yet behind: Of which 
the third Fleet, or the third Legion, was drawn up Front- 
ways in the Rear of the firſt and ſecond, and ſo {tretching 
dong from Point to Point compos'd a 1 whereof the 
third Line was the Baſe. Their Veſſels of Burden, that car- 
died their Horſes and Daggage were in the Rear of theſe ; 
und were by the help of ſmall Boats provided fot that purpoſe, 

TY towed or drawn after them. In the Rear of all, was the fourth . 
Fleet, call'd the Triarians,' drawn up likewiſe in Rank or I 
Front-ways, parallel to the third: But theſe made a longer | 
Line, by which means the Extremities ſtretch'd out, and ex- 
tended beyond the two Angles at the Baſe. The ſeveral Diviſions 
et, ¶ of the Army being thus di * form'd, as is ſaid, a Trian 7 © 

e 
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The Area within was void, but the Baſe was thick and ſolid, and 
the whole Body quick, active, and very difficult to be broken. 
If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Ships, we meet commonly with three kinds, Ships of War, 
Ships of Burden, and Ships of Paſſage: The firſt for the mog 
rt row'd with Oars ; the ſecond ſteer d with Sails; and the 
ſt often tow'd with Ropes. Ships of Paſſage were either for the 
Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the 67a/]ayoyo? Or ge Ie; 
_ or-of Horſes, as the , The Ships of Burden, which 
the Roman Authors call Næves onerariæ, and the Grecian goprn 
vet, and önxddes, (whence the Name of our Hz/ks may 
* bably be deriv'd), ſerv'd for the Conveyance of Victuals and 
Other Proviſions, and ſometimes too for the carrying over 
Soldiers, as we find in Cæſar. Of the Ships of War, the 
moſt conſiderable were the Naves longæ, or Galleys, ſo nam'g 
from their Form, which was the moſt convenient to wield 
round, or to cut their way; whereas the Ships of Burden 
were generally built rounder and more hollow, that they 
might be the more eaſie to load, and might hold the more 
3 ee gone moſt remarkable 0 the Naves longæ my the 
Triremis, the Quadriremis, and the Quingueremis. Teiięns, Te] pi | 
And IevThenss exceeding one another by one Bank of Oar 
which Banks were rais'd Hopingly one above another; and | 
conſequently thoſe which moſt Banks were built higheſt, MW 
 - and rowed with the greateſt Strength. Some indeed fancy a 
- ifferent Original of theſe Names as that in the Triremes, for 
| Example, either there were three Banks one after the other 
4 on a level, or three Rowers ſat upon one Bank; or. elſe three | 
- Men tugg d all together at one Oar : But this is contrary not i | 
| only to the Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures of Wl 
r the Triremes till appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſides WM | 
theſe, there were two other Rates, one higher, and the other 
lower. The higher Rates we meet with are the Hlexeres, the 
Hlepteres, the Octeres, and ſo on to the e ,e.ç EH pu; nay Po- 
bizs relates, that Philip of Macedon, Father to Perſeus, had an 
earciSexiens (a); which Livy tranſlates #avis quam fexdecin 
vp verſus remorum agebant (b), a Ship with ſixteen Banks: Vet 
28 is was much Inferior to the Ship built by Philopater, which 
| —.— tells us had forty Banks (c). The lower Rates were 
the Biremis and the Maneres. The Bireme in Greek Stypns or 
Axel, conſiſted of two Banks of Oars : Of theſe, the fitteſt 
for Service, by reaſon of their lightneſs and ſwiftneſs, were 
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call'd Liburnicæ, from the Liburai, a People in Dalmatia, who 
firſt invented that ſort. of Building; for being Corſairs, they 
row d up and down in theſe light Veſſels, and maintain'd them- 
ſelves by the Prizes they took (a). Vet in latep times, all the 
{ſmaller and more expedite Ships, whether they had more or leſs 
than two Banks, were term'd in general Liburnæ; or Liburnicæ. 
Thus Horace and Propertius call the Ships which Auguſtus made 
uſe of in the Sea-Engagement at Achium: And Florus informs 
us, that his Fleet was made up of Veſſels from three to fix 
Banks (6). Suctonius mentions an extravagant ſort of Liburnice 
invented by the Emperor Caligula, adorn'd with Jewels in the 
Poop, with Sails of many Colours, and furniſh'd with large 
Portico's, Bagnio's and Dining rooms, beſides the curious Rows 
of Vines and Fruit-Trees of all forts ſc . 
The Moneres mention'd by Livy was a Galley having but one 
fingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five ſorts in Authors, 
the 460pC- or Actuaria, the retanbiſop O, the Teawzeoxovjep®->, 


the me/[axoyJop©- and the xd] orlop&, of twenty, thirty, fort, 


— > 


fifty, and an hundred Oars. 
{ ma be obſerv'd, that tho' theſe Under-Rates are ſuppog'd 
to have been built in the Form of the Naves longæ, yet they are 
not ſo generally honour'd with that Name; and fometimes in 
Authors of credit we find them directly oppos'd to the Naves 
lungæ, and at other times to the dy ior, or War- iss. 
But the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different 
Denominations, as the Tectæ, or Conſtratæ, or the Apertæ. The 
Tectæ, ot x οεαν,B“ꝰ. were ſo calrd, becauſe they had zaJa- 
cod or Hatches ; whereas the Aperte'or deν,V, had none. 
The greater Ships, as the Qadrire mis and upwards, ſeem al- 
ways. to have had Hatches ; the Triremes and Biremes ate 
ſometimes deſcrib'd otherwiſe ; and all below theſe were A- 
perte. Cicero and other Authors ſometimes uſe the Wore _ 
ON for a particular fort of Ship; and 'Polybizs aaſd zes 


&, for a Quinquereme. "Beſides theſe we meet with the * - © 


Naves roſtratæ and Naves turritæ : the firſt were ſuch as had 
Beaks or Gre, neceſſary to all Ships Which were to en- 
gage in a Battel. The others were ſuch as had Turrets 
erected on their Decks, from whence the Soldiers us'd all 


nner of Weapons and Engines, as if it bad been on land, 


* 5 , 


1 _ 


- 
— 
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(4) Datier on Horace, Epod. 1. () Lib. 4. cap. 11. (e) Semen 
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and ſo engag'd with the greateſt Fury- imaginable ; as Virgil de- 


” ie IP INE INEL I 
x AL nnn 
(4 « 


ſcribes the Fight at Adkium. 


— Pelago credas innare reuulſa.a. 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 
Tantd mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant. En. 8. 


The Officers in the Navy were Præfectus Claſſis, or Admi- 
ral, and ſometimes the Duumviri, when two were join'd in 
Commiſſion. together with the Trierarchus, or Captain of a 
particular Ship, moſt properly of the Trireme; the Guberna- 
zor, or Maſter ; the Celexſtes, or Boatſwain, and others of in- 
feriour Note. VE 
Under the Emperors, as there were Legions eſtabliſh'd in moſt 


. of the Roman Dominions, ſo had ey conſtantly Fleets 
in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently for t 


| | e Defence of the 
Neighbouring Countries. As Auguſtus kept one Navy at Mi. 
ſenum in the Mare inferum, to protect and keep in obedience 


France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardinia, and Sicily: Ano- 


ther at Ravenna in the Mare ſuperum, to defend and bridle 


Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, 8 With all Aſia. 
˖ 


or were their Navies only maintain'd on the Seas, but ſeveral 
too on the principal Rivers, as the Germanica Claſſis on the 


Rhine, the Danubiana, the Euphratenſis, &c. to be met with 


in Tacitus, and other Hiſtorians. _ 


© [ See Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the end of bis Trau 
lation of Tacitus.] , 135 


Lo this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we may add 2 very 
remarkable Cuſtom of ſach as had eſcap'd a Wreck at Sea, 
which-we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of the Poets, 
and often alluded to by other Authors; on which the great 
Modern Critick delivers himſelf to this purpoſe. 0. 
It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav'd from a Ship- 
Wrack to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure repre- 
ſented on a Tablet. Some Perſons made uſe of their Tablet to 
move the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met as they travell'd 


up and down ; and by their Charity to repair their Fortunes, 


Which had ſuffer'd ſo much at Sea. Theſe Juvenal deſcribes 


Sat. 14. 


eee 
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Book TV. Art of War, 
erſa rate naufragus aſſem . 
Dum rogat, & pidta ſe tempeſtate zuetur. 


His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch-at ſome Lane's end 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


For this purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept iinging 4 ſort of canting Verſes, expreſſing the man- 
ner of their Misfortunes ; almoſt like the modern Pilgrims, 
Perſius Sat. 1. | 3s 

Cantet fi nanfragns, aſſem 

Protulerim ? Cantas cum fractd te in trabe pictum 

Ex humero portes? | 5 bs 


Says Should a Shipwrack'd Sailer ſing his Woe, 
Wou'd I be mov'd to pity ; or beſtow ' © [©000nP 
An Alms ? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, | 8 


When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, 
al Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders hung? 


th Others hung up ſuch a Tablet in the Temple of the particular 
Deity, to whom they had addreſs'd themſelves in their Exi ence, 
and whoſe afliſtance had, as they thought, effected their Safety. 

2 This they term'd properly vativa Tabella, Juvenal has a fling d 
at the Roman Superſtition in this point, when he informs us, that * 
'twas the buſineſs of a whole Company of Painters to draw. 

ry Pictures on theſe accounts for the Temple of. is. 


} 


8 — Quam votivã teſtantur fana tabelld © 

at Plurima, pickores quis neſcit ab Iſide paſei ?. | 

p- Such as in //s Dome may be ſurvey'd, 4 | 

e- On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray'd, . 
to Where Painters are employ' d and earn their Bread. ; 
d 2 

es, But the Cuſtom went much farther; for the Lawyers at 


es the Bar us'd to have the Caſe of their Client expreſs d in a Pi- 

| cure, that by ſhewing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty and 
Injuſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move the Compaſe 
ſipn of the Judge. This Quintilian declares himſelf againſt, in 

„dis fixth Book, Nor was this all; for ſuch Perſons as had 


Q 3 5 eſcap d 
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eſcap'd in any fit of Sickneſs, us'd to dedieate a Picture to 


the Deity whom they fancied to have reliev'd them, And this 
gives us a light into the meaning of 7ibullas, Lib. 1, Eleg. 3. 


Pitta docet Templis multa tabella this, 


Now Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal; 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill. 


Thus ſome Chriſtians in ancient time @) upon any ſignal Ra. 


Nunc dea, nunc 1 00 mihi; nam poſſe' meders © 


covery of their Health, us'd to offer a ſort of Medal in Gold 
or Silver, on which their own Effigies was expreſs'd, in Honour 
of the Saint whom they thought themſelves oblig'd to for their 


Deliverance, And this Cuſtom ſtill obtains in the Popiſh Coun- 
tries (0). 
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(a) Caſaubon. in Perſium, Sat. I. v. 88. (5) Dicier on Horace, lib. 1. Od. J. 
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e 
Of the Private Spox rs and Games, _ 


255 Great part of the Reman Pom and Superſtition was 
/ - 7 very many of their Cuſtoms have a Dependance on 


@& thoſe Solemnities. But in our way, we ſhou'd not 
dass by the private Sports and Diverſions; not 

fn 4p that they are worth, our notice in themſelves, but 
becauſe many Paſſages and Allufions in Authors wauld other» 
wiſe be very difficult to apprehend. e | 

The Private Games particularly worth our Remark are, the 
Latrunculi, the Tali, and Teſſeræ, the Pila, the Par impar, and 
the Trochus. i 


The Game at _Latraucali ſeems to have been much of the 


ſame nature as the Modern Cheſs; The Original of it is ge- 
nerally refert d to Palamedes his Invention at the Siege of Try: 
Tho? Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the Seyen Grecian - 
Sages ; and ſome fancy that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contrivid 
this e inſtra& 7 Soldiers, after a diverting N 

in the Military Art. However, tis certain, it expreſſes the 
E 24 | Chance 


* 


* 


C28 taken up in their Games and Shows, and therefore 


2 
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Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no place | | 
lay fo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. | Thus bh 
ingenious Vida begins his Poem on this Subject. 5 


Luadimus effigiem belli ſimulataque veris 

Preha, buxo acies fictas, & ludicra regua : 

Ut gemini inter ſe reges, albuſt; ques mpgerque, 

Pro laude oppoſiti, certant bicoloribus armis. 

| 

Wars harmleſs Shape we ſing, and Boxen Trains 

Of Youth, encountring on the Cedar-Plains : 
- How two tall Kings by different Armour known, 
7 Traverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. 


The Cheſs-men, which the Romans us'd, were generally of 
Wax or Glaſs, their common Name was Calculi, or Latrun- 
culi: The Poets ſometimes term them Latrones, whence La- 
trunculus was at firſt deriv d: For Latro among the ancients 
ſignified at firſt a Servant (as the Word Krave in Engliſb,) 
and afterwards a Soldier. 

Sexeca has mention'd this Play oftner, perhaps, than any other 
Roman Author; particularly in one Place, he has a very re- 
markable Story, in which he deſigns to give us an Example of 
wonderful Reſolution and Contempt of Death ; tho* ſome will 
be more apt to interpret it as an Inſtance of inſenſible Stupidity, 
The Story is this: One Canius Julius (whom he extols very 
much on other Accounts) had been ſentenc'd to Death by Cali- 
gula ; the Centurion coming by with a Tribe of Malefactors, 
and ordering him'to bear them company to Execution, happen'd 
to find him engag'd at this Game. Canius upon his firſt Sum- 
mons, preſently tell to counting his Men, and bidding his Anta- 
| be ſure not to brag falſly of the Victory after his Death, 

e only defir'd the Centurion to bear witneſs, that he had one 
Man upon the Board more. than his Companion; and ſo very 
. 2 3 himſelf to the poor Wretches that were going to 
ſuffer (a). 1 

But the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Latrun- 
culi given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem to 
Piſo; which tome will have to be Ovid's, others Lacan's, and 
many the Work of an unknown Author. 


- © TY 


(#) Seneca de Tranqui], Animi, cap. 14. 
The 
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r  _ ts. 
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9 
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The Tali and the Teſere, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in 


Authors equally applicable to both, have often times been con- 
founded with one another, and by ſome 8 wk as a ſepa- 
rate Game from the luſus aleæ, or Dice: ereas, properly 
ſpeaking, the Greeks and Romans had two ſorts of Games at 

ice, the Lndus talorum, or play at Cockall, and the Ladus 
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teſſerarum, or what we call Dice. They play'd at the firſt rita 


four Tal:, and at the other with three Teſſeræ. The Tali had 
but four ſides, mark'd with four oppoſite numbers; one fide 
with a Tres, and the oppoſite with a 8 one with an Ace, 
and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had fix Faces, four 


mark'd with the ſame Numbers as the Tali, and the two others 


with a Deuæ and a Cinqua, always one 10 the other; ſa 
that in both Plays, the upper number and the lower, either on 
the Talus or 7. 7 conſtantly made ſeven. | AT 

There were very ſevere Laws in force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the Ja- 
turnalia; tho* they gam'd ordinarily at other times, notwith- 
ſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one uſe made of them 
at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did not fall under 


the extent of the Laws; and that was to throw Dice, Who 


ſnould command in chief, and have the power of preſcribing 
Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in Horace is call'd Arbiter 
“ 1-48 | * ro * eva 


* 


They threw both the Tali and the 7; 1 out of a long Bor, 


for which they had ſeveral Names, as Fritillum, Pyrgus, Tars 


ricula, Orca, &c. 


There are many odd Terms ſeatter d up and down in Au- 


thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortunate 
Caſts ; we may take notice of the beſt and the worſt. The beſt 
Caſt with the Tali, was when there came up four different Num- 
bers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace : The beſt with the Dice was 
three Sices; the common Term for both, was Venus or Baft- 
licus ; the pooreſt caſt in both having the Name of Canis. 
Perſius oppoſes the Senio, aud the Canicula, as the beſt and 


worſt Chances, | 


Quid dexter ſenio ferret 
Scire erat in votis; damnoſa canicula quantum 


Raderet, anguſtæ collo nam fallier Orcæ. Sat. 3. 


But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dextrouſly to throw the lucky Sice. * 
To 
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To ſhun Ames-Ace that ſwept my Stakes away; + 5 


2 


And watch the Box for fear they ſhou'd convey © : 


Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play, x. 
The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Di. 
verſion fit only for aged Men, who could not fo well employ 
themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them (ſays old Cats 
in Lally,) have their Armour, their Horſes and their Spears; 
fet them take their Club" and their Javelin ; let them have thei 
Swimming Matches and their Races, ſo oy do but leave ts 4. 
mong the numerous Sports, the Tali and the Teſſeræ. But the 
— 1 corruption of Manners made the Cafe quite other: 


- 


Si damnoſa Senem juvat alea, ludit & heres 
Bullatus, parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo. 


If Gaming does an aged Sire-entloe,.. ' © 71 
Then my you aſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, 0 
And ſhakes, in ing-lleeves, the little Box and Dice. J 


Nor was it probable, that this Game ſhou'd be practis'd with 
any moderation in the City, when the Emperors were com- 
monly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf play'd un- 
reaſonably without any regard to the time of the Year (a). But 
the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperor Claudius, who, 
by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in his Chariot,) 
gain'd fo much Experience as to compoſe a Book on the Sub- 
ject. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation of that Empe- 
ror's Apotheofis ; when, after a great many Adventures, he has 
at laſt brought him to Hell, and makes the infernal Judge 
condemn him (as the moſt proper Puniſhment in the World) 
to play continually at Dice with a Box that had the bot- 


r 
o 


tom out; which kept him always in Hopes, and yet always | 


baulk'd his Expectations. 


Nam quoties miſſurus erat reſonante fritillo, 
Utraque ſubdutto fugiebat teſſera funds ; 
Camgue recollectos auderet mittere talos, , 
uſuro ſimilis ſemper, ſemperque petenti, 
— — ——— — 
(a) Sueton. Aug. cap. 71. 


II. 


Decepere | 


| | 7 G 2 N | bo my . 
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Decepere fidem : refugit, digitoſywe-per ipſos ns: 
Fallax aſſiduo dilabitur alea farts 
Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmiua montis, . q 
Irrita Siſyphio voluuntur pondera collo. h 


or whenſoe'er he ſhook the Box to caſt, 

he rattling Dice delude his eager haſte: 
And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 
Inſenſibly was thro' his Fingers gone 
Still he was throwing, yet he nel er had throẽwn. 
So weary Siſypbus, when now he ſees 
The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 2 
Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands. 
Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands, 


The Ancients had four ſorts of Pilæ or Balls us'd for Ex- 


* exciſe and Diverſion, The Follis or Balloon, which they ſtruck 


about with their Arm, guarded for that purpoſe. with a wood- 
en Bracer : Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only their 
Fiſts. The Pila Trigonalis, the fame as our common Balls ; 
to play with this,” there us'd to ſtand three Perſons in a Trian- 
gle, ſtriking it round from one to another; he that firſt let it 
come to the Ground was the loſer (9. Paganica, aBall ſtuff d 
with Feathers, which Martial thus deſcribes ; 


Hec gue difficil turget Pagamca plums, 
Folle minus laxa eſt, & minus ardta pila. 


* 


The laſt ſort was the Harpaſtum, a harder kind of Ball which 
they play'd with dividing into two Companies, and ſtriving to 
throw it through one another's Goals, which was the con- 
quering Caſt, 1 Ty IR AS 

The Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not worth 
taking notice of, any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as is generally fancied: For we 
ma gert from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us'd at Feaſts 
and Entertainments, in the ſame manner as the Dice and 
Cheſs 2 | 56, $4 

The Trochus has been often thought the ſame as the Turbo, or 
Top; or elſe of like nature with our Billiards: But both theſe 


1 


—— 3 


—— 


(a) See Dacier on Horace Boek 2. Sat. 2. (6) See Sueton. in Aug 8525 Is 
; pim - 


2 


Opinions are now exploded by the Curfous. The /Trochas 
therefore was properly a Hoop of Iron five or fix Foot Dia- 
meter, ſet all over in the infide with Iron Rings. The Boys 
and young Men us'd to whirl this along, as our Children do 
the wooden Hoops, directing ic with a Rod of Iron having 3 
wooden Handle; which Rod the Grecians. ealld ui, 
and the Romans Radius. There was need of great Dexterity to 
guide the Hoop right. In the mean time, the Rings, by the 
clattering which they made, not only gave the People notice to 
keep out of the way, but contributed very much to the Boys 
Diverſion (a). We muſt take care not to think this only 2 
childiſh Exerciſe, ſince we find Horace () ranking it with other 
manly Sports. | 8 s N 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis, 
Indoctuſve pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. 


(%) See Dacier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. (5) De Art. Poet. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Circenſian Shows, and firſt of the Pentathlum, 
the Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojæ, and the Pyr- 
rhica Saltatio. | 


TI 8 hard to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would 
take in all the Publick Sports and Shows; but the moſt 
accurate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two Heads, 
Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici: But becauſe this Diviſion is 
made only in reſpect of the Form and Manner of the Solem- 
nities, and of the place of Action, there is need of another to 
expreſs the End and Deſign of their Inſtitution; and this may be, 
Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and Funebres. 1 

The Circenſian Plays may very well include the Repreſenta- 
tions of Sea-fights, and Sports perform'd in the Amphithea- 


tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the Czrco's | 
fitted for that uſe ; and when we meet with the Nazmachiz, as 


laces diſtin& from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to have 
of the ſame nature, And as to the Aumphitheatres, they 
| f were 
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were erected for the more convenient Celebration of ſome par- 
ticular Shows, Which-us'd before to be preſented in the Circo's, 
So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform our ſelves of 
the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the Ludus Troje, of 
the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the Combats of the Gladiators 
and of the Naumac hi. ie 1 
The Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, as molt of their other 
Sports, was borrow'd from the Grecian Games; the five Ex- 
erciſes that compos'd, it were, Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, 
Throwing, and Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething particu- 
larly worth our notice; the former of them being ſometimes 
perform'd with the Diſcus, and the other with the Ceſfut. The 
Diſcus or Quoit, was made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or 
fix Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, inclining to an 
Oval F ure” They ſent this to a vaſt diſtance, by the help of 2 
leathern Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand that threw. Several 
learned Men have fancied, that inſtead of the aforeſaid Thong, 
they made uſe of a T'wiſt or Brede of Hair; but tis poſſible they 
might be deceiv'd by that Paſſage of Claudian: 5 


25 melius vibrata puer vertigine molli 
 Membra rotet ? vertat quis marmora crine ſupino? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care? 
Or fling the Marble-Quoit with toſ$'d bac „„ 


Where the Poet by Crine Supino intends only to expreſs the 
extreme Motion of the Perſon throwing; it being very natural 
on that account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make the Hair 
fly out behind him (4.) 2 | gs 

Homer has made Ajax and Ulyſſes both great Artiſts at this 
Sport: And Ovid when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth play- 
ing at it, gives an elegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe ; 


Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pings olive 

Splendeſcunt, latique inennt certamina diſci; | 

Oren prius aerias libratum Phæœbus in auras f 
ifit, & oppoſitas disjecit pondere nubes. 

Decidit in ſolidam longo oof tempore terram 

Pondus, & exhibuit junctam cum viribus artem (b.) 


— 


— 


(a) See Dacier on Horace, Book x. Od, 8, (b) Metamorphoſ, 7 
| ey 


— 


* 
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They ſtrip and waſh their naked Limbs with Oil, : 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Foil. 7 


Mud firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung, 
Cut the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along: | 
Sounding, at laſt, the maſſie Circle fell, | 
And d his Strength a Rival to his Skill. * ' 5: 


Sealiger, 'who attributes the Invention of the whole Pe. to 
zathlIniz to the rade Country People, is of Opinion, That the L 
throwing the Diſcus is but an Improvement of their old Sport ric 
of caſting their Sheep-Hooks : This ConjeQture ſeems very like. G 


ly to have been borrow'd from a Paſſage of Homer: b 
5 , b/ 4.44 | | 
40a Th; 7 ße le va . B ? nue, 5 at 
A $6 & iron Tererty 1d Bus aryeravas, M 
Two rail dyar@ vaigtan (4). f 1 | 5 
As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws; : 
Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows ; th 
So far the Hero caſt o'er all the Marks. © , 
And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick; that theſe ! 
Exerciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, is no C 
more than what his admir'd Virgil has admirably taught him in WI © 
the ſecond Georgick. | e R 
Tſe dies agitat Feſtos ; fuſuſque per bela a] 
42 ubi A medio, 2 8 904 cratera coronant, th 
e libans Lenæe vocat, pecoriſſue magiſtris 0 
. Pelacis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo; + a 
Corporague agreſti nudat prædura palaſtra. | . 
When any Rural Holy-days invite f 
His Genius forth to innocent Delight; c 
On Earth's fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, £ 
He ſings thee Bacchus, Patron of the Vine. K 
The en Bow! foams with a flood of Wine; : 


Not to the loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength. 
To active Games and manly Sports at length 


* 
—— 3 


| (a) Iliad. 4. 


. \ \ 
* * „ — 6 1 
2 4 * rn, OW, = 
_— 1 


hook V. -ofite Nei Als 4% 
Their Mirth aſcends; and with full Veins DGE . 
Who can the beſt at better Tryals be. wy ET.” | | 

SRD . LMr. Cœuiley. 

The Ceſtut were either a ſort of leathern Guards for the 

Hands, compos'd of Thongs and commonly fill'd with Lead 

or Iron to add force and weight to the blow: Or, accordi 

to others, a kind of Whirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with : 

Lead at one end: Tho' Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as 

ridiculous ; and therefore he derives the Word from ge, 2 

Girdle, or Belt (a). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably: deſcrib'd - 

by Virgil, in the Combat of Darss and Entellus, Eueid. 5. The 

famous Artiſt at the Ceſtus, was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at laſt 

at his own Weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as great 4 

Maſter of this Art, as his Brother Caſtor at Encounters on 

Horſeback. The Fight of Pollux and Amycus with the Coſtus, 4 

is excellently related by Theocrytus, Idyllium 30. 3 
The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of - 

the Circenſian Sports. The moſt remarkable thing belongi 

to them, were the Factions or Companies. of the Charioteers 3 

according to which the whole Town was divided, ſome fa« 

f vouring one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient 

0 Companies were the Praſina, the Ruſſata, the Alba, or Albata, . 

iu and the Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky- 8 

colour'd, or Sea-colour'd, This Diſtinction was taken from 
the Colour of their Liveries, and is thought to have born ſome 
alluſion to the four Seaſons of the Year ;' the: firſt reſembling 
the Spring, when all things are Green; the next, the fi 

colour of the Sun in Summer; the third the Hoar of Autumn; 

- and the laſt, the Clouds of Winter ; or elſe the fourth may be 

applied to Autumn, and the third to Winter. The Praſina, 
and the Veneta are not ſo eaſie Names as the other two; the 
former is deriv'd from rede, a Leek, and the other from the 

Veneti, or the Venetiaus, a People that particularly affected that 

Colour. The moſt taking Company were commonly the Green, 

eſpecially under Caligula, Nero, and the following Emperoes ; 

and in the time of Juvenal, as he hints in his eleventh Satyr, 
and with a finer ſtroke of his Pen handſomly cenſures the ſtrange 

Pleaſure which the Romans took in theſe Sights. 1 


ibi pace x, 
8 Immenſæ nimi æque licet fi dicere plebis. 
ap ES ER EE. — OE TT TOE AI as 1, 24 
Cir (#) De Re Portico, lib. 1. cap. 22. | 
8 Totam 
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_ 
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Totam hodie Romam circus capit, & fragor aurem 
Pereutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni : 
- Nam ſi deficeret, mæſtam attonitamque videres 

'Hanc Urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere victis 


46 on ulibus — a 


This Day all Rome (if I may be allow'd, 
Without Offence to ſuch a numerous. Crowd, 
To fay all Rome), will in the Circus ſweat, 

Echoes already to their Shouts repeat. 

_ Methinks I hear the Cry-----Away, away, 

_ The Green have won the Honour of the Day. | | 

Oh! ſhou'd theſe Sports be but one Year forborn, 

Rome wou'd in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn 
And that wou'd now a cauſe of Sorrow yield, 

Great, as the loſs of Cannæ's fatal Field, 


a [Mr. 2 ongre ve. 


The Emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added twy 
new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the Purple (a). 
Aiphilin calls them the Golden, and the Silver; but this ſeems 
to be a miſtake, becauſe the Silver Liveries would not have 
been enough to diſtinguiſh from the White. But theſe hew 
Companies were ſoon after laid down again by the following 
Emperors (5). ; 

In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Bigæ, and the 
Onadrige ; but they had ſometimes their Sejages, Septemjuges, 

And Suetonius aſſures us, that Nero when he was a Per- 
former in the Ohympict Games, made uſe of a Decemjugis, or 
Chariot drawn with ten Horſes coupled together (c). The 
ſame Emperor ſometimes brought in pairs of els to run the 
Circo, inſtead of Horſes (4). And Heliogabalas oblig'd Ele- 
phants to the ſame Service (e). 

The Races were commonly ended at ſeven turns round the 
Mee, tho” upon extraordinary occaſions, we now and then meet 
With fewer Heats. In like manner the uſnal number of Miſſus, 
or Matches, were twenty four, tho' ſometimes a far greater 
number was exhibited, For Suetonius tells us, That the Em- 
peror Domitian preſented an hundred Matches in one Day (F). 


De la Cerda will have us believe *tis impoſſible this ſhould be 


"Fh ( Domitian. cap. 7. (6) Lipſ. Com. in locum. (c) Sur. Nex. cap. 24. 
(4) Idem cap. 12. (e) Lamprid. in Heliogad, (F) Domit. cap. 4. 


meant 


N * 


| Book V. of be Romans. 17 
meant of the number of the Matches; but only of the Chariots, _ 
ſo as to make no more than twenty five Miſſus: But his Opi- 
nion is not taken notice of by the Griticks who have commented 
on Suetonius. Servius (a) on the Verſe of Virgil, 


f 1 


Centum quadrijuges agitabo ad Alumina CANTHS, - + - 7 


takes occaſion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
twenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, ſo as 
to make an hundred in all. The laſt M://zs was ſet out at the 
Charge of the People, who made a gathering for that purpoſe ; 
and was therefore call'd Ærarius: But when this Cuſtom of a 
Supernumerary Miiſus was laid aſide, the Matches were no more 
than twenty four at a time; yet the laſt four-Chariots ſtill kept 
the Name of Miſſus ærarius. 

The time when theſe Races ſhould begin, was anciently given 
notice of by ſound of Trumpet. | # 

But afterwards the common Sigtr was the Mappa, or.Napkin 
hung out at the Prætor's, or the chief Magiſtrate's Seat. Hence 
Juvenal calls the Megalenſian Games, | 


= Megalhace ſpedtacula mappe. Sat. 11. 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero be- 
ing once at Dinner, and the People making a great noiſe, de- 
e Wl firing that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw the or 
5, kin ke had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token that 
r had granted their Requeſt (5). 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honour'd with Garlands; 
16 Wl Coronets, and other Ornaments, after the Erecian manner; an 
1 very often with conſiderable Rewards in Money: Inſomuch 
3 that uvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able to buy an hun- 


dred Lawyers, | 
12 : 5 15. ; vs 
et Hinc centum patrimonia cauſidicorum & 
. Parte alia ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertæ. Sat. 7. 
1- It has been already hinted, that they reckon'd the conclu- 


). ſion of the Race from the paſſing by the Meta the ſeventh 
ve time: And this Propertius exprefly confirms, Book 2. Eleg. 24. 


_ ——__— — 1 2 * — 
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(a) Ad Georg. 3. (b) Caſſoder. OT 2 
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Ant prin infefo depoſeir premia ts, 
Septoma quam Og triverit arte rota, 


£ What Charioteer wou'd with the Crown be gtac'd, 
*Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſs'd ? 


So che the greateſt Specimen ot Art and Sheipht appears wo 


here been, to avoid the Meze when they made 
their turns ; otherwiſe the Chariot and the wer would come 
into great Danger as well as Diſgrace. 


| —.-Aſetaque ferehfis | 5 
Evwtata rotis, Horace. 


On this account *tis that Thais when he gives a Relation 
of we finders — which they 2 _ Hercules, af 
| figns in this Point, as a matter conſequence 
bis own Father for his Tutor. IF ; 


ens 9 ex d vo FL 2 \ ke} Uarety 

Arpabee vaten ora res overſys oA 

o Auprrove dy Tae Fins Qegveor id iS a0 ue 

Aus, ie da roknd Nod ier dyoray 
A 2 irechvg Keane, x; d da yas 

Aigen ig) ay inibarre, yep du ivdllas. Efv2; 1. 


To drive the Chatiot, and with ſteddy Skill 

To turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 

Amphitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: Is 

Great in ; that Art; for he himſelf had won | 

Vaſt precious Prizes on the Argive Plains : 

And ſtill the Chariot which he drove remains, 
Ne er hurt i th n tho time had broke the falling Reins. 


Mr. Cree, 


They who defire to be informa of the exact manner of theſe 
Races; which certainly was very noble and diyerting, may poſ- 
fibly receive as much pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the Deſcrip- 
— which Virgil has left us of them in Nene as they could 
1 5 from the ght! it felt. - | 


Nonne 


— 2 A — K my” wy — 


—— 
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Nonne vides? cum præcipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque #ff uſi carcere gurrus; 

Cum ſpes arrectæ juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 

Corda pavor pulſans : illi inſtamt verbere vorto, 

Et proni dant lora : volas vi fervidns am, 

Famque humiles, jamque elati ſublime uideutur 

Aera per vacuum ferri, atme aſfurgere in #uray. 


5 Nec mora nec reqnies : at fuluaæ nimbus arenem 
6 Tollitur; humeſcunt ſpwmis flatugne ſequentam « - 
e Tantns amor laudum, tante eſt victoria cure. 
Haſt thou. beheld, when from the Goal they fart, 
The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart. 
Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 1 dong 
Th” extremes of feveriſh Hope and chilling Fear; 
n Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force; 
(> The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. - * 
e, And now e a- low, and now aloft they ff, : 


As born thro? Air, and ſeem to touch the Sf :: = 
No ſtop, no ſtay ; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, | 

Spurn'd and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes: 

The hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the firſt : 

Such is the love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt. 


The Troja, or Ladus Troje, is generally refetr'd to the In- 
vention of Aſcanius. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly dreſs'd, and furniſh'd with little Arms and Weapons, who 
muſter'd in the publick Circo. They were taken, for the moſt 
part, out of the nobleſt Families; and the Captain of them had 
the honourable Title of Priuceps Juuentutis; being ſoinetimes 

5 next Heir to the Empire ; and ſeldom leſs than the Son of a 


principal Senator. This Cuſtom is ſo very remarkable, that it 

would be an N Omiſſion not to give the whole Ac- 
count of it in Vingil's own Words; eſpecially becauſe the Poet, 
cb, Y uſing all his Art and Beauties on this Subject, as a Complithent 

to Auguſtus (a great Admirer of the Sport) has left us a moſt 
eſe inimitable Deſcription, | Es, * 


25 | R 2 Auneid. 
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At pater /Encas, noudum certamime miſſo, 
 Cuſtodem ad ſeſe comitemque impubis Juli | 
Epytiden vocat, & fidam fic fatur ad aurem; 
ade age: & Aſcanio, fi jam puarile paratum + 
Agmen habet ſecum, curſuſque inſtruxit equorum, 
ucat avo turmat, & ſeſe oftendat in armis, «+ + 
Dic, ait. Ipſe omnem longo decedere_circo - + 
Infuſum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes. 
Incedunt peri; pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis : quos omnis euntes 
rinacrie mirata fremit Trojeque juventas. 
Omnibus in morem tonsd coma preſſa corona: 
Cornea bina ferunt prefixo haſtilia ferro; © 
Pars leves humero pharetras : It pectore ſummo 
Flexilis obtorti per. collum circulus auri. 
res equitum numero turmæ, ternique vagantur 
Ductores : Pueri bis ſeni quemque ſecutt, 
Agmine partito fulgent paribuſque Magiſtris. 
na acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
o omen avi + hay. Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italos : quem Thracius albis 
 "Portat equus bicolor maculis : veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemque oftentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini: 
Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. 
Extremus, firmaque ante omnes pulcher Iulut 
Sidonio eſt invectus equo; quem candida Dido 
Eſſe ſur dederat monnmentum & pignus amoris. 
Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Aceſte | 
Fertur equis. 5 ee 
* Exnxcipiunt plauſu pavidos, gandentque tuentes 
Dardanidæ, veterumque agnoſcum ora parentum. 
Poſtquam omnes læti conſeſſum oculoſque ſuorum 
Tuſtravere in equis: ſignum clamore paratis 
re lounge Lis inſonuitque flagello. 
Olli diſcarrere pares, atque agmina terns 
Diductis ſolvere choris : rurſuſque voc ati 
Convertere vias, infeſtaque tela tulere. 
Inde alios ineunt curſus, alioſque rec urſus, 


1 
- 


fs 
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Adverſit ſpatiis, alternoſque orbibus orbes © 34. 
Impediunt, pugneque cient ſimulachra ſub armis: 4 
Et nunc ter ga fuge nudant, nuno ſpicula vertunt 
Infenſi, fact pariter nunc pace feruntu : | 
Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alt 
Parietibus textum cæcis iter, ancipitempue- 
Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua figna ſequend 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 
Haud aliter Teucrim nati * curſuw 
Impediunt, texuntque fugas & prœlia ludo :: 
Delphiunm ſuniles, qui per maria humidg nandlo 
Carpathium Libycumque ſecant, luduntque per undas, 
Flunc morem, hos cutſus atque hec certamina primus 
Aſcanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam 
Rettulit, & priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos, © 
pon puer i fe modo, ſecum quo Troia pubes, | 
Albani docuere ſuos : hint maxima porro WOES | 
Accepit Roma, & patrium ſervavit honorem: | 
Trojaque nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 


But Prince Æneas e er the Games were done, 

Now call'd the wiſe InſtraQor of his Son, 

The good Epytides, whoſe faithful Hand 

In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd': 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd, 

Go bid Aſcanius, if he ſtands prepar d, 

To march his youthful Troops, begin the Courſe, | 
And let his Grandſire's Shade commend his growing Foree. 
Thus he ; and order'd ſtreight the ſwarming Tide 

To clear the Circo ; when from every fide | 
Crowds bear back Crowds, and leave an open ſpace, 
Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might paſs. 

The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 
On well rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents fight, 

' Wondring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth | 
Crown with Applauſe their Virtue's early growth, 
Their flowing Hair cloſe flowry Chaplets grace, 

And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. ' 
Part bear gay Quiyers on their Shoulders hung, Le, 

And 'T'witts of bending Gold he wreath'd along 

Their Purple Veſt ; which at the Neck begun, 
And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run. 
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Three 8 three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice ſix Boys each Ape Chief obey'd. | 
h The felt gay $300p young Priam marſhals on, 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, | 8 
That with Italian Blood ſhall join his own : . 
| Whoſe kinder Genius ripening with his Years, 
His Wretched Grandfire's Name to better Fortune bears. 
A Thracian Steed with Spots of ſpreading White 
He rod, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fight. 
A lovely White his hither Fetlocks ſtains ; 
And White his high erected Forehead ſhines. 
And next with ſtately pace young Azys mov'd, 
Young Atys, by the young Aſcanius lov'd. 
From this great Line the noble Azzian Stemm, 
In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. | 
The third with his Command Aſcaris grac'd ; 
Whoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs'd ; 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 
His ſprightly Steed from Sidon's Paſtures came, 
The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame, 
And fruitleſs P ot her unhappy Flame. 
The reſt Sicilian Courſers all beſtrode, 
Which old Aceſtes on his Gueſts beſtow'd. 
Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view; 
Diſcovering in the Lines of every Face x 
Some venerable Founder of their Race, 
And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, 
Panting with Joy, and all the Crowd ſurvey'd ; 
When fage Epitidet, to give the Sign 
Clack'd his long Whip, and made the Courſe begin. 
At once they ſtart, and ſpur with artful. ſpeed, | 
Till in three Troops the little Chiefs divide 
The cloſe Battalion : They at once they turn, 
_ Commanded back; while from their Fingers born, 
Their hoſtile Darts aloft upon the Wind 
Fly ſhivering ; "Then in circling Numbers join d, 
The manag'd Courſers with due meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, 
And Wheel, and Charge, and urge the ſportive War, | 
Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe ; | 8 


- 


Now with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes ; + 
And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they JO 
8 
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As Crete's fanyd Labyrint to thouſand Ways] 
And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys ; ;: '® 

Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, 9 Tg 1 1 

And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage fhews, X22 

80 the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe 

Sporting purſue; and charge the Rival Force. 
As iprightly Dolphins in fome calmer Road ee 

Play round the filent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 

Acanius, when, (the rougher Storms o erbloyn,) 

With happier Fates he rais'd fair Alba's Town; 

This youthful Sport, this ſolemm Race renew'd, 

And with new Rites made the plain Latizes proud, 

From Alban Sires, th* Hereditary Game BY 

To matchleſs Rome by long Succeſſion came: 

And the fair Youth in this Diwerſſon train'd, 

Troy they till call, and the brave Trojan Band. 


* 


* 
5 
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Lazins in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana fancies' the 
Juſts and Tournaments, ſo much in faſhion about two or three 
hundred Years ago, to have ow'd their Original to this Ladus 
Troje ; and that Tornamenta is but a Corruption of Trojamenta, 
And the Learned and Noble Ou Freſue acquaints us, that many 
are of the ſame Opinion. However, tho' the Word may per- 
haps be deriv'd with more probability from the French, Tau ner, 
to turn round with Agility; yet the Exerciſes have ſo mach re- 
ſemblance as to prove the one an Imitation of the other. 

The Pyrrhice or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly beliey'd to 
be the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But beſides that 
none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds for ſuch 
a Coryecture, it will appear a different Game if we look a little 
into its Original, and on the manner of the Performance, The 
Original is, by ſome, referr'd to Minerva, who led up a Dance 
in her Armour after the Conqueſt of the Titans: By others, to 
the Curetes, or Corybantes, Jupiters Guard in his Cradle; who 
leap'd up and down, clathing their Weapons, to keep old Saturn 
from hearing the Cries of his Iafant-Son, Pleny attributes the 
Invention to Pyrrbus, Son to Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a 
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Company of Dancers at the Funeral of his Father (a). How- 
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ever, that it was very ancient is plain from Homer ; who as 
he hints at it in ſeveral Deſcriptions, ſo particularly he makes 
the exact form and manner of it to be engray'd on the Shield of one 
Achilles given him by Vulcan. The manner of the performance eit 
ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning the Body, lee 
and ſhifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the Stroke 

of an Enemy : And therefore this was one of the Exerciſes in 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Apuleius deſcribes a 
Pyrehick Dance perform d by young Men and Maids toge- 

ther (a); which only would be enough to diſtinguiſh it from 8 
the Ludus Troje. The geſt Account we meet with of the | 
Pyrrhick Dance is in Claudian's Poem on the fixth Conſulſhip 

of Hlonorius. | PL eh 


Armatos hic ſepe choros, certaque vagand. 

Textas lege fugas, inconfuſoſque recurſus, 

Et pulchras errorum artes, jucundaque Martis 

Cernimus: inſonuit cum verbere ſigna magiſter, 
©  Mautatoſque edunt pariter tot pectora motus, 

In latus alliſis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum 

Vibratis + grave parma ſonat mucronis acuti 
VDerbere, & umbonum pulſu' modulante reſultans 

Ferreus alterno concentus clauditur enſe. 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our ſight, 

Their. artful wandring, and their laws of flight, 

And unconfus'd return, and inoffenſive fight. 

Soon as the Maſter's Clack proclaims the Prize, 

Their moving Breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe ; 

The Shields ſalute their ſides, or ſtraight are ſhown 

In Air high waving ; deep the Targets groan 
Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Conſort and the ſacred Sound. 


The moſt ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the Royal- 
Slave, having occaſion to preſent a Warlike- Dance in that 
Piece, took the meaſures-of it from this Paſſage of Claudian's 

as the moſt exact Patern Antiquity had left. And in the Printed 
Play, he has given no other deſcription of that Dance, than by 
* down the Verſes whence it was Copied. e 


Julius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Youth, he 


(a) Age, lib. 10. 


nad 


2 
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had often danc'd the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Ma ximilian 
to the amazement of all Germany: And that the Emperor was 
once ſo ſurpriz'd at his Warlike Activity, as to cry out, 755 Boy 
either was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead of a Skin, or e Ie bas 
been rock'd in oue, inſtead of à Cradle fag. 


(e) Pow, lib. 1. cap. 18. 
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Of the Shows of Wild Beafts, and of the Naumachiz. 


HE Shows ob Beaſts were in general deſign'd for the Ho- 

nour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this purpoſe, 
no coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Creatures from 
the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudias. 


whe * 
hk — 
- 


ratibus pars ibat onuſtis 4 ba 
Per freta, wel fluvios; exſanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam metmebat navita mercem. 
art in laden Veſſels: came, . 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 


The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ;" 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


======Quodcunque tremendum eft 

Dentibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur decus omne timorque 
Hlvarum, non cante latent, non mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 

All that run horrid with erected Mane, 

Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 

At once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear; 
; 1 


Torn 


: 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Roman Power, | 
Nor Strength can fave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. | 


Some Creatures were preſented meerly as . ights and 
Rarieties, as the 2 and — outlandiſh Birds and 
Beaſts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tygers, Leopards, 
ec. other Creatures, either purely for Delight, or elſe for the 
uſe of the People, at ſuch times as they were allow'd the liber- 
ty of catching what they could for themſelves ; as Hares, Deer, 
and the like. We may reckon up three ſorts of Diverſions 
with the Beaſts, which all went under the common Name of 
Venatio ; the firſt when the People were permitted to run after 

the Beaſts, and catch what they could for their own uſe; the 
ſecond when the Beaſts fought with one another; and the laſt 
when they were brought out to engage with Men, Re: 

When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they 
could/get, and carry it off for their own uſe, they call'd'it Yeya- 
tio direptiouis: This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution of the 
mperors It was many times preſented with extraordinary 
e, and great variety of Contrivances : The middle patt 

of the Cinco being ſet all over with Trees, remoy'd thither by 
main force, and faſten'd to huge Planks, which were laid on 
the Ground ; theſe being cover'd with Earch and Turf, repre- 
ſented a natural Foreſt; into which the Beaſts being let from 
the Caves, or Dens under ground, the People at a Sign given 
by the Emperor, fell to Hunting them, and carry'd away What 

| they kill'd, to-regale upon at home. The Beaſts afually given, 
were Boars, Deer, Oxen, and Sheep. Sometimes all kinds of 
Birds were om after the ſame manner. - uſual way of 
letting the People know what they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcat- 
tering amongſt them little Tablets or Tickets, {7 eferas,) which 
entital'd thoſe who caught them to the Contents of their In- 
ſcription. Sometimes every Ticket was mark'd with fuch a 
ſumm of Money, payable to the firſt Taker. Theſe Largeſſe: 
were in general term'd Miſſilia; from their being thrown add 
diſpers'd among the Multitude (a). Kg | 

: he Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Varie- | 

ty ; ſometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon ; fome- 
times a Lyon with a Bull; a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhino- 
ceros with a Bear, Ac. Sometimes we weet with a Deer hunted 


on the Arena by a pack of Dogs. But the moſt wonderful Sight 


(#) Vid. Bullenger, de Venat. Circs, c. 23. EM a 
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was, when by bringing the Water into the Amphitheatre: | 
Sea-Monſters were introduc'd to combat with Wild Ban ge 


Nec nobis tantum ſylueſtria cernere monſtra | | 
Contigit, aquoreos ego cum certautibus ums 
Spectaui vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 


" 
: 
4 . 
8 0 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have vie w' d, gd . u. . 
But huge Sea-Calves, dy'd red with hoſtile Bioude 5 


Of Bears, lie floundring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men that engag'd with Wild Beaſts had the common 
Name of Beſt:ari : Some of theſe were condemn'd P : 
and have been taken notice of in another place (a): Others 
hired themſelves at a ſet pay, like the Gladiators; and, like 
them too, had their Schools where they were i ed and 
initiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of the Nobili 
and Gentry many times voluntarily undertaking a part in cheſe 


Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very Women 


were ambitious of ſhewing their Courage on the like occaſions, 
tho' with the Forfeiture of their Modelty. gg. 
| 4 | * 1 hd 
C .— — — —Mevie Tuſcum  , Wi 
Fat apram, & und teneat venabula mamma. Sat, 1. 00 
Or when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tuſcan Boat. 


And Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian very kaud- 
ſomely' on the ſame account. | det 


t 
SING iuvictis quod Mars gibi ſævit in armis, * 
on ſatis eſt, Caſar ; ſævit & ipſa Venus 5 
Proſtratum uaſtã Nomees in valle leone m 
Nobile & Hercule um fama canebat opus. 7 
Priſca fides taceat: Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, Gr 
ec jam famnea vidimus acta manu. | 
Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; 
Venus, when Caſar bids, ſhall take the Field, , 8 
Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 
The Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 
By Hercules in doubtful Combat ſlain, 22 
— — * — c 2 


(a) Book 3. Chap. 20. 


— 


9 
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Still filts our Ears wich the Nemean Vale, 20 7 
And muſty Rollis the mighty Wonder tell: 11 | 

No Wonder now; for Cæſar's Reign has ſhown 
A Woman's _ Power; the ſame Reno wn ö 
e , 


Gain'd by the Diſtaff, which the Club had won. 


_ - Thoſe who cop'd on plain Ground with the Beaſts, com- 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore, for the 
f part, their ſafety conſiſted in the nimble turning of their 
y, and leaping up and down to delude the force of their 
Adverſary: Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of 
the Man who ffew wi: x Batanga all let in upon him at once, 
-tho* we ſuppoſe them to have been of the inferiour kind. 


Hlereuleæ laudis numeretur gloria 1 plus eſt 
Bis denas pariter perdomuiſſe ferat. 
9 $20 s * 3 . 1 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 
Pet twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 
But becauſe this way of engaging commonly prov'd ſucceſ 
ful to the Beaſts, they had other ways of dealing with them; 
as by aſſailing them with Darts, Spears, and other miſſive Wes 
pons, from the higher parts of the Amphitheatre, + where they 
were ſecure. from their reach; ſo as by ſome means or other 
they commonly contrivd to diſpatch three or four hundred 
| Beaſts in one Show. * . 
In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Cæſar in his 
third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos'd to-five hun- 
dred Footmen; and twenty more with Turrets on their Backs, 
fixty Men being allow'd to defend each Turret, engag'd with 
five hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). FH 
The NAUMAC HI A. owe their Original to the time of the 
firſt Punick War, when the Romans firft initiated their Men in 
the Knowledge of Sea-Aﬀairs. After the improvement of ma- 
ny Years they were deſign'd as well for the gratifying the Sight, 
as for encteaſing their Naval Experience and Diſcipline; and 
therefore compos'd one of the folemn Shows, by which the 
| 65 aver or Emperors, or any Affecters of Popularity ſo often 
made their Court to the People. 2 575 
The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to re- 
preſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a Naval Fight. 


(a) Plin. Nat, Hift, lib. 8, cap. 7. . 
| But 
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But tis probable that ſometimes they did not 


e in | 
boſtile manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. This: 
cConjecture may be confirm'd by the Authority of Virgil ; who 
is acknowledg'd by all the Criticks in his /Deſcriptions of the 
Games and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always to his'own *© 
Country, and to have drawn them after the manner of the 
m. Loman Sports. Now the Sea contention which he preſents us 
the M with, is barely a tryal of Sw¾iftneſs in the Veſſels, and of Skill 
cir in managing the Oars; as it is moſt admirably.deliver'd in his 
leir fifth Book . | 


of Prima pares inenut gravibus certamina remis ” © 
ce, Quatuor ex omni delectæ claſſe carine, &c. 7 


The Naumachiæ of Claudius which he preſented on the Fucine 

Lake before he drain'd it, deſerve to be particularly mention'd, 

not more for the greatneſs of the Show; than for the Behaviour 

of the Emperor : who when the Combatants paſs'd before him 

with ſo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave imperator, moritavi e 

ſalutant, return d in Anſwer, Avete vos; which when they 

would gladly have interpreted as an Act of Favour, and a Grant 

1 of their Lives, he ſoon gave them to underſtand that it pro- 

. ceeded from the contrary Principle of Barbarous Cruelty, and 

* Inſenſibility (a). e © ach 7 ined 4g 

iy The moſt celebrated Naumachiæ, were thoſe of the Emperor 

ner Domitian ; in which were engag'd ſuch a vaſt number of Veſſels 

ed MW. a5 would have almoſt form'd two compleat Navies () for a 

proper Fight ; together with a proportionable Channel of Water, 

his equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River. Martial has a very 
m. genteel turn on this Subject. 


th Si 2 ades longis ſerus ſpectator ab oris, | id) 
ui lux prima ſacri muneris 2 ares, * 
he Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, | | 
in Et par unda fretis: hic modo terra fuit. e, OEM 
u- Non credis? ſpectes dum laxent equora Martem: 
nt, Parva mora eſt; dices hic modo pontus erat. 
nd i 
he Stranger, who e'er from diſtant parts arriv'd, "i 
en Bat this one ſacred Day in Rome halt liv'd : | pa , 
Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 5 

e- Of Naval Combats: Here was Land but now. p 
It. — ee 1 
— (a) See Sueton. Cland. c. 43 · Tacit, Ann, XIII. (6) Suelon. in Domit. 

cap. +. Wi a. 


ut A Is 


Is this beyond our Credit? Only ſtay 
4 Mil from: the Fight the Veſſels bear aways _ 
-— Yow'li cry with wonder, Here but now was Sea! 


ls related of the Emperor Heliogabalus, that in a Repreſen- 
tation of a Naval Fight he fill'd the Channel where the Veſlelz 
were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (2). A Story ſcarce 
credible, tho we have the higheſt Conceptions of his prodigious 
Luxury and Extravagance. 1 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the GLADIATORS. | 
THE firſt riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the anda | | 


Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great Men, 
For the old Heathens fancying the Ghoſts of the deceas'd to be 
Htisfied, and rendred propitious by Human Blood, at firſt they 
us'd to buy Captives or untoward Slaves, and offer'd them at 
the Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv'd to veil oyer their im- 
pious Barbarity with the ſpecious Shew of Pleaſure, and volun- 
tary Combat; and therefore training up ſuch Perſons as they 
— d, in ſome tolerable knowledge of Weapons, upon 
the Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed Ghoſts, 
they oblig d them to maintain a mortal Encounter at the Tombs 

of their Friends. The firſt ſhow of Gladia- 
* Munus Gladia- tors * exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and 
torium. D. Brutus, upon the death of their Father, A. 
| . C. 490. in the Conſulſhip of Ap. Claudius, 
and M. Fulvius (C). | F | 
Within a little time, when they found the People exceed- 
ingly pleas d with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they reſvlv'd 
to give them the like Diverſion as often as poffible ; and there- 
fore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of 
any great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, bnt that all the Prin- 
cipal Magiſtrates ſhould take occaſions to preſent the People 
with thele Shews, in order to ava; their Eſteem and 
Affection. Nay, the very Prieſts were ſometimes the Exhi- 
bitors of ſuch impious Pomps ; for we meet with the Lud. 
with onae A OO ra Oe OS SH 
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5 (a) Lampridius in Heliogab. (6) Val. Max, lib. 2. cap 4 [AS 
BE. > Ponti- 
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gt, in-Savtenins (6) und with the Lad Sacerdotates in 
; 8 888 it was ſo much their Intereſt to ingr 


4 
tiate themſelves with the Commonalty, that they oblig'd £ 
wich theſe Shows almoſt upon all oecadons: As ex Birth- 
n day; at the time of a Triumph, or after any ſignal Victory; at 
ce the Conſecration of any publick Edifices; at the Games which 
us ſeveral of them inſtituted; to return in ſuch à term of Years ; 
with many others, which occur in every Hiſtorian.  - ' 
And as the occaſions of theſe Solemnities were ſo prodigi- 
ons encreas d, in the ſame manner was the length of 
and the number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show exhibi 
by the Bruti, tis probable there were only three pair of Gladi- 
&0r5 3 as may be gather'd from that of Auſonius; Y : 


Tres prineas Tbracum pugnat, tribus ordine bellis, | 
Juniadæ patrio inferias miſere Sepulchro. 


Yet Falius Ceſar in his Edileſhip preſented three hundred and 
twenty Pair (c). The excellent Tus exhibited a Show of Gla+ | 
diators, wild Beaſts, and Repreſentations of Sea-fights, an hun- 
dred Days together (d): And Trajan, as averſe Cruelty 
is the former, continu'd the Solemnity of this nature an hun- 
dred and twenty three Days, _— which he brought out 2 f 
thouſand pair of Gladiators (4). Two thouſand Men of the 
fame Profeſſion were liſted by the Emperor Otho to ſerve againſt | 
ts, WM Vitellius (e). Nay, long before this, they were ſo very nume- 
ibs WM rous that in the time of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, an Order 
2 paſs'd to ſend all the Gladiators up and down into the Garri- 
nd MW ſons, for fear they ſhould raiſe any diſturbance in the City (5), 

A. by young ne the diſaffeQed Party; And Plutarch informs 
us, us, that the famous Spartacus, who at laſt gather'd ſuch a nu- 
merous Force as to put Rome under ſome unuſual Apprehen- 
d. ions, was no more than a Gladiator; who, breaking out from 
d 2 Show at Verona, with the reſt of his Gang, dar'd proclaim 
re- War againſt the Komen State (g). 
of In the mean time, the wiſer and the better Romans were 
in- MY very ſenſible of the dangerous Conſequence, which a Cor- 
ple ruption of this nature might produce: and therefore Cicero 
nd BY preferr'd a Law, that no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of Gla- 
hi- diators within two Years before he appeat'd Candidate for an 
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Office (a). Julius Caſar order'd, that only ſuch a number of 
Men of this Profeſſion ſhould. be in Nome at a time (b). Au. 
guſtus decreed that only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould be pre- 
lented in a Vear, and never above ſixty pair of Combatants in 
2 Show (c). Tiberius provided by an order of Senate, that 
0 Perſon ſhould have the privilege of gratifying the People 
with ſuch a Solemnity; unleſs he was worth Der hundred 
thouſand Sefterces (4). A b 04h 
Nerva in a great meaſure regulated this Affair, after the many 
Abuſes of the former Emperors: But the Honour of entirely 
removing this Barbarity out of the Roman World was reſerv'd 
for Conſtantine the Great; which he perform'd about the Year 
of the City 1067, nigh fix hundred Years after their firſt Inſtitu- 
tion. Yet under Conſtantius, Theodoſius, and Valentinian, the 
fame cruel Humour began to revive, till a final ſtop was put 
to it by the Emperor Honorius; the occaſion of which is given at 
large by the Authors of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, I 
hus much may be proper to obſerve in general, concerning 
the Original, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom. For our 
farther information, it will be neceflary to take particular notice 
of the Condition of the Gladiators; of their ſeveral Orders or 
Kinds, and of their manner of Duelling. —© 
As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, or 
Captives: For 'twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobedient 
Servant to the Lauiſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gladiators, 
who after they had taught them ſome part of their Skill, let 
them out for Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen ſoon put 
in for a ſhare of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt ; ' and accor- 
dingly many times offer'd themſelves to hire for the Amphithe- 
atre'; whence they had the Name of Auctorati. Nay, the 
Knights and Noblemen, and even'the Senators themſelves at laſt' 
were not aſham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion; ſome to keep 
themſelves from ſtarving, after they had ſquander'd away their 
Eſtates ; and others to curry favour with the Emperors :- So that 
Auguſtus was forc'd to command by a Publick Edict, that 
none of the Senatorian Order ſhould turn Gladiators (e): And 
ſoon after, he laid the ſame reſtraint on the Knights (F). Yet theſe 
Prohibitions were ſo little regarded by the following Princes, 
that Nero preſented at one Show (if the numbers in Szezonins 
are not . corrupted, ) 400 Senators, and 600 of the Equeſtrian 
Rank (g). * n 0/26 ; 
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(a) Cicero in Vatin. (5) Suet. Caſ. cap. 10. (c) Dio (4) Tacit An. 4. ( Dio 
lib. 48. (7) Sueton. Aug. cap. 43. Dio lib. 54. (g) Idea Ner. cap. 25 
ga ut 
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But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
ſearch we meet with the very Women engaging in theſe publick 
Encounters; particularly under Nero and Domitian. Favenal 
has expos'd them very handſomely. for this manniſt Humour, in 
his ſixth Satire. : ed O87 WP Rr ng Wi gene Morey * FOO 


* 


Quale decus rerum, fi conjugis auckio fat, 3 
Halteus & manice, & criſte, cruriſque niir. N 
| 4 þ „ 


Dimidium tegmen ?: vel fi diverſa movebit 
Prelia, tu falle, ocreas vendente 2 n 
He ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade: Quarut 
Delicias 25 panniculus bombycinus arit. „ 

Aaſpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat 1ttns, 
Et quanto galeæ curvetur pondere; quanta _ 


Poplitibus Jedeat, quam denſo faſcia muy 5 929 92 


Oh! what a decent ſight tis to.behold © © 
All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction ſold | 5 
The Belt, the creſted Plume, tiſe feveral Suits 
Of Armour, and the Spaniſp-Leather Boots 
Yet theſe are they that carinot bear the heat 
Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarcenet ſweat. | 
Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, © | 
She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foot before! 
Her Coats tuck'd up; and all her Motions juſt: 
She ſtamps, and then cries hah ! at every thruſt.” 


Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Performers, 
for a more ridiculous ſet of Combatants are ſtill behind, and 
theſe were the Dwarfs ; who encountring one another, or the 
Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave a very pleaſant Enter-. 
tainment. Statius has left us this elegant Deſcription-of them. 

| 5 0 N * 

His audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, TEES 

_ natura brevi ſtatu peradto _ 7 5 

odoſum ſemel in globum ligauit. ET rene 

Edunt uulnera, conſeruntque dextra t: PA 

Ez mortem ſibi qua manu, minentur, 

Kidet Mars pater & cruenta Virtus; , 

Caſſureque vagis grues rapinis 8 

rantur pumilos ferociores. be and 
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To mortal Combat next ſucceed -. 

Bold Fencers of the Pygmy breed; | 
_ Whom Nature, when the half had wrought, 

Not worth her farther labour thought, 1 c 
But clog'd the reſt in one hard Knot. | 

With what a Grace they drive their Blow, 

And ward their Jolt-head from their Foce? 

Old Mars and rigid Virtze ſmile 

At their redoubted Champion's toil. 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob let fly, 

Admir'd to ſee their Enemy, 

So often by themſelves o'ercome, _ 

Inſpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. 


The ſeveral kinds of Gladiators worth obſerving, were the 


Retiarii, the Secutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians, the Sam- 


nites, the Pinnirapi, the Eſſedarii, and the Andabatæ : But be- 
fore we enquire particularly into the diſtin& Orders, we may 
take notice of ſeveral Names attributed in common to ſome of 
every kind, upon various Occaſions. Thus we meet with the 
Gladiatores Meridiani, who engag'd in the Afternoon, the chief 
part of the Show being finiſh'd in the Morning. Gladlatores Hiſ- 
cales, thoſe who were maintain'd out of the Emperor's Fiſca: 
or private Treaſury ; ſuch as Arrian calls Kaigag©--pmoropeyr, 
Caeſar's Gladiators: Gladiatores Poſtulatitii, commonly Men 
of great Art and Experience, whom the People particularly de- 
fir'd the Emperour to produce: Gladiatores Catervarii, ſuch as 
did not fight by Pairs, but in ſmall Companies: Suetonius uſes 
catervarii pugiles in the ſame Senſe (a). Gladiatores ordinarii, 
ſuch as were preſented accord ＋ 7 the common manner, and 
at the uſual time, and fought the ordinary way; On which 
Account they were diſtinguiſh'd from the Catervarii, and the 


Foſtalatitii 


% 


As for the ſeveral kinds already. reckon'd up, they ow'd their 
DiſtinQion to their Country, their Arms, their way of Fight- 
ing, 2 ſuch Circumſtances; and may be thus, in ſhort, de- 

crib'd : | | | 

The Retiarius was dreſs'd in a ſhort Coat, having a Fuſcina 
or Trident in his Left-Hand, and a Net in his Right ; with 
which he endeavour'd to 7 his Adverſary ; and then 
with his Trident might eaſily di 
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(a) Avg. cap. 4% 8 5 
5 | wore 


patch him. On, his Head he 


= * " * 1 
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wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. 
The Secator was arm'd with a Buckler, and a Helmet, where- 
on was the Picture of a Fiſh, in alluſion to the Net. His Wea- 
pon was a Scymetar, or Falæ Face He was call'd Secutor, 
becauſe if the Retiarius, againſt whom he was always match'd, 
ſhould happen to fail in caſting his Net, his only fafety lay in 
flight ; ſo that in this caſe he ply'd his Heels as faſt as he could 
about the place of Combat, till he had got his Net in order for 
a ſecond Throw: In the mean time this Secutor, or Follower, 
urſu'd him, and endeavour'd to prevent his Deſign. Juvenal 
is very happy in the Account he gives'us of a young Noble- 
man that ſcandalouſly turn'd Rerlarius in the Reign of Nero: 
Nor is there any relation of this ſort of Combat fo exact in 
any other Author. 8 | | | 


. — E: ill 
| oven: oy 2 nec myrmillonis in armis 
Nec clypeo Gracc hum pugnamtem & falce ſupini. 
(. Dain enim tales habitus, ſed dammat G e 
Nec galeã faciem abſcondit, movet ecce tridentem, 
22 librata pendentia retia dextrs | | 
| Neguicquam effudit, nudum ad ſpectacula wnltume 
Erigit, & tota fugit agnoſcendus arenũ. | 
Credamus tunice, de faucibus aurea cum ſe 
Porrigat, & longo jactetur ſpira galero. 
g⁰ gnominiam graviorem pertulit omni Ih 


Vulnere, cam Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. 8. 


There you'll find Eracchus from Patrician grown 
A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town, _ 
Nor will he the Myrmills's Weapons bear, 
The modeſt Helmet he diſdains to wear. 
As Retiarins he attacks his Foe : 2 

| Firſt waves his Tridem teady for the Throw, © f 
Next caſts his Net, but neither levell'd right, 5 : 


Go to the Liſts where Feats of Arms are ſhown, | 5 


He ſtares about, expos'd to publick fight, | 
Then places all his ſafety in his flight. 
Room for the noble Gladiator] ſee 
His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. | 
Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 5 
Twas Gracebus was the GA be did pare, 8 
2 0 
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To conquer ſuch a Coward: griev'd him more, 


Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. 


Mr. Stepney, 


lere the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmillo. the ſame as the 


Cecutor; and thus all the Comments explain him, Yet Lip/i- 
us will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtinct Order, who fought 
compleatly arm'd .; and therefore he believes them to be the 
Crapellarii of Tacitus (a); ſo call'd from ſome old Gallic 
Word, expreſſing that they could only creep along by reaſon 
of their heavy Armouur. 5 

The Thracians made a great part of the choiceſt Gladiators, 
that Nation having the general Repute of Fierceneſs and Cru- 
elty beyond the reſt of the World. The particular Weapon 
they us d was the Sica, or Fauchion; and their Defence conſiſted 
in a Parma, or little round Shield, proper to their Country. 
The Original of the Sammnite Gladiators is given us by Liu; 
The Campanians (ſays he) bearing a great hatred to the Sam- 
mites, they arm'd a part of their Gladiators after the Faſhion of 
that Country, and call'd them Samnites (b). What theſe Arms 
were, he tells us in another Place : They wore a Shield broad 
at the top to defend the Breaſts and Shoulders, and growi 
more narrow toward the bottom, that it might be mov'd wit 
the greater Convenience. They had a ſort of Belt coming 
over their Breaſts, a Greave on their Left Foot, and a creſted 
Helmet on their Heads. Whence it is plain that the Deſcripti- 
on of the Amazonian Fencer already given from Juvenal, is 
expreſly meant of aſſuming the Armour and Duty of a Samnite 
Gladiator. 8. | | 

Balteus & manice & criſtæ, cruriſque ſiniſttt: 
Dimidium tegmenm. W ho 


The Pinnæ which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet denominated 
another ſort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi; becauſe, being match'd 
with the Samnites, they us'd to catch at thoſe Pinnæ, and bear 
them off in Triumph, as marks of their Victory. Dr. Holiday 
takes the Piunirapus to be the ſame as the Retiarius (c). 
Lipſius fancies the Provocatores, mention'd by Cicero in his O- 
ration for Peſtius, to have been a diſtin& Species, and that they 
were pon match'd with the Sanzes. ' Though perhaps the 
Words of Cicero may be thought not to imply ſo much. 


— 


(a4) Amal. 3, (6) Lib. 9. (e) Illuſtration on Fuvenal, Sat, . T. 
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The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and Sue - 
tonius (6), may probably be the fame either with the Camnites, 
or Myrmilones; call'd by the Greek Name 67a0u4y,-becauſe- 
they tought in Armour. e mh 
"The Eſſedarii, mention'd by the ſame Authors (c), and by 
Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome occaſions engag d one 
another out of Chariots * : "Tho? perhaps at other times, * Eſa. 
they tought on Foot like the reſt. The Eedum wass . 
a tort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and the Britains 
us d to aſſail the Romans in their Engagements with them. 
The Audabatæ, or dvaCdrea, fought on Horſeback, with a ſort 
of Helmet that cover'd all the Face and Eyes; and therefore 
Andabatarum more pugnare, is to combat blindfold. 81 
As to the manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't ap- 
prehend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before, and 
what after the F ight, as Well as the actual Engagement. When 
any Perſon. deſign'd to oblige the People with. ſach a Show, 
he ſet up Bills in the publick Places, giving an account of the 
Time, the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circumſtances. 
This they call'd Munus prounnciare, or 2 ; and the Li- 
belli, or Bills, were ſometimes term'd Edicta. Many times, 
beſides theſe Bills, they ſet up great Pictures, on which were 
deſcrib'd the manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of ſome of 
the moſt celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out. 
This Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib'd by Horace, Baok 2. Sats 7, 


Vel cum Pauſiacd torpes inſane tabella, | 
ui peccas minus atque ego, cum Fulvi Rutubæque 
Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror | 
Prelia, rubricd picta aut carbone, velut ſi 
Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 
Arma wir ? | 1 


Or when on ſome rare Piece you wondring ſtand. 
And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, ; 
Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Street 
The painted Canvaſs holds my raviſh'd Sight ? 
Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ftrive 
To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mov'd alive : 
And with new Sleights, ſo well expreſs' d engage, 
That I, amaz'd ſtare up, and think them on the Stage, 


8) Controverſ lib, 4 (6) In Calig. 3 (c) Senec. Epilt. 39. Sueton, 
Calg, 35; Claud. 21. (4) In 2 . ; 2 J 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt place the 
Gladiators were brought out all together and oblig'd to take a 
Circuit round the Areua in a very ſolemn and pompous man- 
ner. After this, they proceeded paria componere, to match them 
by Pairs; in which great care was uſed to make the Matches equal. 
Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, they try d their Skit 
againſt one another with more harmleſs Weapons, as the Rudes, 
and the Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Files, 
and fuch like. This Cicero admirably obſerves ; Si in ills ipſo | 
ladiatorio vita certamme, quo ferro decernitur, tamen ante con- | 
greſſum multa finnt, que nou ad vuluns, ſed ad ſpeciem valere 
zideantur; quanto magis hoc in Oratione e eſt? If in | 
the Mortal Combates of the Gladiators, where the Victory it de. | 
Oided by Arms, before th reer engage, there are ſeveral Flog- | 
ow of Art 


riſhes given more for a an a deſign of hurting : How 
| 2 es proper would this look in vhe Seen of 1 Orator? 
This Flouriſhing before the Fight, was call'd in common Pre- 
luſio; or in reſpe& of the Swords only, Ventilatio. This Ex- 
erciſe was continu'd *till the Trumpets 2 gave them no- 
tice to enter on more deſperate Encounters; and then they were 
ſaid vertore Arma. 0 e 


Aa rem natam eſſe intelligo, | „ en 
NMeceſſum eſt vorſis armis depugnarier. Plaut. £2119 


The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere; of avoid- 
ing a Blow, eæire. | | ; 


. ; 0 
Corpore tela modo, atque ocnlis vigilantibus exit. Virg. 


When any Perſon receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either his 
Adverſary or the People, us'd to cry out, habet, or hoc habet. 
This Virgil alludes to, FEneid, 12 67 


— orautem multa, trabali 
Deſuper altus equo graviter ferit, atque ita fatur: 
Hoc habet : hec magnis melir data victima divis. 


5X — — — 


— Him, as much he pray'd, a 
With his huge Spear Meſſapus deeply ſtruck, 
From his high Courſer's Back ; and chagng ſpoke, _ 

' He has it; and to this auſpicious Blow | 
A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall-owe. 


The 
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e The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and ac- 
a knowledg'd himſelf conquer'd :, Yet this would not ſave his 
1 Life, unleſs the People pleas d, and therefore he made his Ap- 
n lication to them for Pity. The two Signs of Fayour and 
J. iſlike 7 5 by the People, were Premers pollicem, and Vers 
U tere pollicem, Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd much 
65 about to little purpoſe. But Monſieur Dacier ſeems to have 
$, been more happy in his Explanation than his Predeceſſors, The 
ſo © former he takes to be a clenching of the Fingers of both Hands 
1 between one another, and ſo holding the two Thumbs upright 
re cloſe together. This was done to expreſs their Admiration of 
in the Art and Courage ſhow'd hy both Combatants, and a ſign to 
le- the Conqueror to ſpare the Life of his Antagoniſt, as having 
He perform'd his Part remarkably well. Hence Horace, to fign- 
2 fie the extraordinary Commendation that a Man could give to 
one of his own Temper and Diſpoſition, ſay s, „ee 


* Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum, 


ere And Menander has Saul dug ve, to preſs the Fingers ; a 
Cuſtom: on the Grecian Stage, deſign'd for a mark af. Approbay 
tion, anſwerable to our Clapping. 9 TY: 
But the contrary Motion or bending back of the Thumbs, 
ſignified the diſſatisfaction of the Spectators, and authoriz d the 
Vigor to kill the other Combatant out-right for a Coward, 


===-==Perſo | pollice vulgi | 
Que mlibet occidunt populariter. Juv. Sat, 3, 


: Where influenc'd by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
"ug With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill, 

Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors ſeem te 
have had the liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when 
they were preſent at the Solemaity,” and perhaps upon the bare 
coming in of the Emperor into the place of Combat, the Gla- 
diators, who in that iuſtant had the worſt af it, were deliver d 
from farther danger. | 


Cæſaris adventu tuta Gladiator arena * \ 
Exit, & auxilium non leve vultus habet. Martial. 


The 5 8 4 Where 
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Where Ceſar comes, the worſted Fencer lives, © | 
And his bare Preſence (like the Gods) reprieves. * 


After the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks of Fayour 
conferr'd on the Victors; as many times a Preſent of Money, 
Frm gather'd up among the Spectators; which Javenal al- 

Ou. OO OED rae ER A Gab 


* 
* * 


take the Gains, e 
A conqu'ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains, 


/ 


But the moſt common Rewards were the Pileus and the 
Rudis: The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as 
were Slaves, for' a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The 
Rudis ſeems to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Free- 
men; but with this difference, that it procur'd for the for- 
mer no more than a are mol from any farther Performance 
in publick ; upon which they commonly turn'd Lanifte, 
ſpending their time in training up young Fencers, Ovid calls 
it tuta Rudis. 4 e e 


 Tutaque depoſits poſcitur enſe ri 
But the Rudis when given to ſuch Perſons as, being free, 


had hir'd themſelves out for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them to a 


full Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both theſe forts of Rudiarii, 
being excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom to hang up 
their Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron of their 
Profeſſion; and were never call'd out again without their 
Conſent. Horace has given us a full Account of this Cuſtom 
in his firſt Epiſtle to Mecenas, © cs 


"Prima dice mibi, ſumma dicende camend, 
Spectatum ſatis & donatum jam rude, queris, / 
ecenas, iterum antiquo me includere Indo. 
Non eadem eſt ætas, non mens. Vejanins armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus gro; 
Ne populum extrema toties exaret arena, © 


 Macenas, 
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Mæcenas, you whoſe Name and Titles grac cdl! Fg 

My early L and ſhall crown my laſt ; t: 
Now, when Te long engag d with wiſl d Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain d my] Writ, of Eaſe 


It While ſprightly-F ancy ſinks with heavy Age, 
y, | Again you'd bring me on the doubtfub Stage 
J Yet wiſe Vejaniut, hanging up bis Arm |. +, 


Io Hercules, yon little Cottage farms: 
Leaſt he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, . 
To cringe to vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns 4 


The Learned Daczer, in his Obſervation on this Place ac- 
quaints us, That twas a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
laid down any Art, or Employment, to conſecrate the propet 

16 Inſtruments of their Calling to the particular Deity, Who Was 
as acknowledged for the Preſident of that Profeſſion. And there - 
ne fore the. Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung up their Arms 
e- to Hercules; who had a Chapel by every Amphitheatre; and 
r- where there were no Amphitheatres, - in the Circo s: And over 
ce every * aſſign'd to ſuch manly Performances, there ſtood a 
Hercules with his Clou. N Pragth + art 
ls Me may take our, leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
* Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome meaſure as an Apo- 
logy for the Cuſtom. Crudele Cladiatorum ſpectaculum & in- 
bumanum nonnullis videri ſolet : & haud ſcio an nom ita; 23 
| nunc fit: cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe muls ' 
e, te, oculis quidem null poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem ꝙ mor- 
a tem diſciplina 725 The Shows of Gladiators may poſſibly to ſome 
ir, Perſons ſeem barbarous and inhumane : And indeed as the Caſe 
2p now ſtands, I can't ſay that the Cenſure is unjuſt : But in thofs 
Ir Times, when only 510 Perſons compos d the wumber of Cambu- 
ir tants, the Ear perhaps might receive many better Inſtructions; but | 
m 'tis impoſſible that any thing which affects our Eyes, ſhould: fortifie 15 
: us with more ſucceſs TE the Aſſaults of Grief and Dead. 
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Of the LU DI SCENICI, or Stage-Plays + Aud 
Fir of the Satires, and the Mimick- Pieces, with the 

Riſe and Advances of ſuch Entertainments among the 
| AN... nl 0} eee 


TUI LUDITISCENICI, or Stage-Plays, have been com- 

1 into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Trage- 
dy, and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have 
proceeded from Tragedy, in the tame manner as the Mims 
from Comedy: But we are affur'd this was in uſe at Rome, 
long before the more perfect Dramas had gain'd a place on 
the Stage. Nor has the ſame excellent Critick been more hap- 
py in tracing the Original of this ſort of Poetry as far 2 


Greece : For we cannot 21 it to bear any reſemblance to 
the Chorus, or Dance of 


atyres, which us'd to appear in the 
Theatres at Athens,” as an Appendage to ſome of their Tra- 
gedies, thence call'd Satyrique. This kind of Greek Farce was 
taken up purely in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, 
not admitting thoſe Sarcaſtical Reflections, which were the 
very Eſſence of the Roman Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and 
Dacter, without caſting an 2 5 towards Greece, make no que- 
won but the Name is to be deriv'd from Harura a Roman 
Word, ſignifying full: The (u) being chang'd into an (i); al. 
ter the ſame manner as optumus and narumus were afterwards 
ſpell'd optimus ald maximus. Satura being an Adjective, muſt 
be ſuppos'd to relate to the Subſtantive Lanx, a Platter or 
Charger; ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all ſorts of Fruit, and 
offer'd to their Gods at their Feſtivals, as the Primitiæ, or firſt 
Gatherings of the Seaſon. Such an Expreſſion might be well 
applied to this kind of Poem, which was full of various Mat- 
ter, and written on different Subjects. Nor are there want- 
ing other Inſtances of the ſame way of ſpeaking ; as particu- 
larly per Saturam Sententias exquirere, is us'd by Salluſt, to ſigni- 
fie the way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the Mem- 
bers were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave their Suf- 
frages promiſcuouſly, and without obſerving any Order. And 
the en Saturæ, or per Saturum, of Feſtus, were nothing elſe 
but Miſcellaneous Tracts of Hiſtory. The Original of the Roman 


Satire, 


OY. ES c we 22 2 #2. 


Satire, will lead us into the Knowledge of the firſt Re reſenta- 
tions of Perſons, and the rude Eſſays towards Da Poe. 
try, in the Ruſtick Ages of Rome; for which we are beholden 
to the accurate Reſearch of Dacier, and the Improvement of 
him by Mr. Dryden. | . 
= During the ſpace of 1 four hundred Vears from the 
building of the City, the Nomans had never known any Enter- 
J, . . | 
* | tainments of the Stage. Chance and Jollity firſt found out-thoſe 
be Verſes, which they call'd Sarurnian, becauſe they ſuppos d ſuch 
to have been in uſe under Saturn; and Feſcennine, from Fſcen- 
nia, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt practis d. The 
m- Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with a groſs and ruſtick 
kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another Ex tempore, with 
ve their Failings; and at the ſame time, were nothing ſparing of 
117 it to the Audience. Somewhat of this Cuſtom was afterwards 
retain'd in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt of Saturn celebrated in Do- 
cember : At leaſt all kind of freedom of Speech was then al- 
low'd to Slaves, even againſt their Maſters: And we are not 
without ſome Imitation of it in our Chriſtmas-Gambols.. We 
can't have a better Notion of this rude and unpoliſh'd kind of 
Farce, than by imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holy-day 
dancing lubberly, and upbraiding one another in Ex. tempore 
Doggrel, with their Detects Vices, and the Stories that 
were told of them in-Bake-Houſes, and Barbers Shops. 
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2 This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage-Plays, 
1d for the ſpace of an Hundred and twenty Years. together: But 
e- then, when they began to be ſome what better bred, and entred, 
iN as one may ſay, into the firſt Rudiments of Civil Converſation, 
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they left theſe Hedge-notes for another ſort of Poem, a little 
more poliſh'd, which was alſo full of pleaſant Raillery, but 
without any mixture of Obſcenity. This new Species of Poe- 
try appear'd under the Name of Satire, becauſe of its variety, 
4x was adorn'd with Compoſitions of Muſick, and with 
ances. | . | 
When Livius Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514, had 
introduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the People neglected and abandon'd their old Diverſion of Sa- 
tires: But not long after, they took them up again, and then 
they join'd them to their Comedies, playing them at the end 
of the Drama; as the French continue at this Day to act their 
Farces in the nature of a ſeparate Repreſentation from their 
Tragedies. | 


A 
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A Year after Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage with 
his new Drama's, Eunius was born; who when he was grown 
to Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly conſider'd the Genius of the 
People, and how eagerly they follow'd the firſt Satires, thought 
it would be worth his while to refine upon the Project, and to 


write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but read. The 


Event was anſwerable to his Expectation, and his Deſign be- 
ing improv'd by Pacuvius, adorn'd with a more graceful Turn 
by Lacilius, and advanc'd to its full height by Horace, Fuvenal 
and Perſius, grew into a diſtinct Species of Poetry, and has ever 
met with kind Reception in the World. To the ſame Original 
we owe the other ſort of Satire, call'd Varronian, from the 
Learned Varro, who firſt compos'd it. This was written free- 
ly, without any reſtraint to Verſe or Proſe, but conſiſted of an 
intermixture of both; Of which nature are the Satyricon of 
Petronius, Senecas mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius, 
and Boethins's Conſolations. „en 44 > IN 


As for the Mimus, from Mind, to imitate, Scaliger defines 


it to be, a Poem imitatin _— fort of Actions, ſo as to make them 

appear ridiculous (a). e Original of it he refers to the Co- 
medies, in which, when the Chorus went off the Stage, they 
were ſucceeded by a ſort of Actors who diverted the Audi- 
ence, for ſome time, with Apiſh Poſtures, and Antick Dances. 
They were not mask'd, but had their Faces ſmear'd over with 
Soot, and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb-skins, which are call'd 
Peſcia in the old Verſes of the Salii. They wore Garlands of 
Ivy, and carried Baskets full of Herbs and Flowers to the Ho- 


nour of Bacchus, as had been obſerv'd in the firſt Inſtitution of 


the Cuſtom at Athens. They acted always bare foot, and were 
thence call'd Planipe des. 1 25 | 


de Diverſions being receiv'd with univerſal Applauſe by 


" 


e People, the Actors took aſſurance to model them into a 


diſtin& Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent them 


by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that they 


undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the Name of 


Mimi, repreſenting an imperfe ſort of Drama, not divided 


into Aa, and pertorm'd only by a ſingle Perſon. Theſe were 
a very frequent Entertainment of the Roman Stage, long after 

- Fragedy and Comedy had been advanc'd to their full height, 
_ ſeem'd to have always maintain'd a very great Eſteem in the 
nn... . 5 


— 


(a) De re Poet. lib, 1. cap. IOs, 


The 


e 


hr 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they called 
them, were Laberius and Publius, both Contemporary to J- 
lins Cæſar. Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, 


and at Threeſcore Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of 


his own. compoſing, in the Games which Ceſar preſented to the 
People; for which he receiv'd a Reward of Five hundred 5 


ſtertia, and a Gold Ring, and ſo recover'd the Honour which 


he had forfeited by performing on the Stage (a). Macrobius has 


given us part of a Prologue of this Author, wherein he ſeems to 


complain of the Obligation which Ceſar laid on him to appear 
in the Quality of an Actor, ſo contrary to his own Inclinations, 
and to the former Courſe of his Life. Some of them, which 
may ſerye for a taſte of his Wit and Style, are as follows: 


Fortuna immoderata in bono ægque atque in male, | 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibas 


- +, . Floris cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 


Car, cum vigebam membris præviridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo & tali cam poteram viro, 

Non flexibilem me conc ur vaſti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicrs * Quid ad ſcenam affera? 
Decurum forme, an dignitatem corporis, 

Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundæ ſouum? 

Ut hedera ſerpens wires arboreas agcat ; 1 
Ita me weigh amplexu annorum enecat. | } 


Sepulchri fimilis nhil niſi nomen retineo. 7 


Horace indeed expreſly taxes his Compoſures with want of 
Elegance (6): But Scaliger (c) thinks the Cenſure to be very 
unjuſt; and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reffection is to be found? 
There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberius upon Tally, 
when upon receiving the Golden Ring of Cæſar he went to 
reſume his Seat among the Knights; they out of a Principle of 
Honour ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him ; - Cicero particu- 
larly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indeed he would make 
room for him with all his Heart, but that he-was ſqueez'd up 
already himſelf, No wonder (ſays Laberius) that you who 
commonly make uſe of two Seats at once, fancy your felf 
ſqueez'd up, when you fit like other People. In which he 


(a) Smet. in Jul cap 39. Macrob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7, (6) Eb 1. 
Sat. 10. (c) De re Poet. lib, 1. cap. 10, ; 
gave 
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25 0 very ſevere wipe on the double dealing of the Ora- 
* tor (. ö 1 | 3 
Pabliut was a Syrian by Birth; but receiv'd his Education 
at Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral Spe- 
cimens of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, he ſet to write Mimick 
Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applauſe about the 
Towns in Haly. At laſt, being brought to Rowe, to bear x 
part in Cæſar's Plays, he challeng'd all the Dramatick Writers 
and Actors, and won the Prize from every Man of them one 
by one, even from Laberius himſelf (. A Collection of Sen- 
tences taken out of his Works are ſtil! extant. | Foſeph Scaliger 
gives them a very high Encomium, and thought it worth his 
While to turn them into Greek. 2 5 


(a) Macroòb. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7. (650 Idem. lib. 2. cap. 7. | 


- — * 
1 
2) 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Roman Tragedy and Comedy. 


TH E Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow'd 
from the Greciaus, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 
under the preſent Deſign : Yet in order to a right underſtand- 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough. for a very uſeful En- 
uiry, without roaming ſo far as Azhers, unleſs upon a neceſ- 
Errand. The Parts of a ity = on by ancient and 
modern Writers, are theſe four: Firſt, The Prozafss, or En- 
trance, which gives a Light only to the CharaQters of the Per- 
ſons, and proceeds very little to any part of the Action. Se- 
condly, The Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, where the 
Play grows warmer; the Deſign or Action of it is drawing on; 
and you ſee ſomething promiſing that it will come to pals. 
Thirdly, The Carahtaſs, or, in a Roman Word, the Status, the 
heighth and full growth of the Play : This may properly be 
call'd the Counter turn, which deſtroys that ExpeCtation, im- 
broils the Action in new Difficulties, and leaves us fat diſtant 
from that Hope in which it found us. Laſtly, the Cataſtrophe, 
or Ades, the diſcovery, or unraveling of the Plot: Here we ſee 
all things ſettling again on their firſt Foundations; and the Ob- 


ſtacles which hindred the Deſign or Action of the Play once 
© A remoy'd, 


4 
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8 emov'd, it ends with tfiat reſemblance of Truth and Nature, 

5 that the Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct ry =— It's 

on a2 queſtion, whether the firlt Roman Dramas were divided into 
Ads; or at laſt it ſeems probable, that thoſe were not admitted 

r into Comedy "till after it had loſt its Chorus, and ſo ood in 

the need of ſome more neceſlary Diviſions than could be made 


z | the Muſick only. Vet the five Acts were ſo eſtabliſh'd l 
ers time of Horace, that he gives it for a Rule, W 


= Neve minor, neu ſit quinto productior acta 
ger Fabula. C45 


The diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Inven- 
tion of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
Copies of Plautus and Terence; and therefore theſe are wholly 
left out in the late excellent French and Exgliſb Tranſlations. 

The Drama's preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
. into Palliatæ and Togate, Grecian, and properly Romas: In 
the former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were 
habited according to the faſhion of that Country; in the other 
the Perſons were ſuppos'd to be Romans. But then the Come- 
dies properly Roman were of ſeveral ſorts: Pretextate, when 
the Actors were ſuppos'd to be Perſons of Quality, ſuch as had 
the liberty of wearing the Pretexta, or Purple Gown: Taber- 
nariæ, When the Taberne, low ordinary Buildings were ex- 
preſs'd in the Scenes, the Perſons being of the lower Rank. 
Suetonius (b) informs us, That C. Meliſſus, in the time of Au- 
guſtus, introduc'd a new ſort of Togate, which he call'd Tra- 
beate. Monſieur Dacier is of Opinion, that they were wholly 
taken up in Matters relating 'to the Camp, and that the Perſons 
repreſented were ſome, of the chief Officers (c): For the Tra- 
bea was the proper Habit of the Conſul when he fet forward 
on any Warlike Deſign. There was a Species of Comedy dif- 
ferent from both theſe, and more inclining to Farce, which 
they call'd Atellana, from Atella, a Town of the Ofcians in 
Campania, where it was firſt invented. The chief deſign of it 
was Mirth and Jeſting, (tho” ſometimes with a mixture of De- 
bauchery, and Jlaſcivious Poſtures) and therefore the Actors 
were not reckon'd among the Hiſtrionet, or common Play- 
ers; but kept the benefit of their Tribe, and might be liſted for 


(a) Mr, Dryden's Dramat. Eſſay. (6) De claris Grammat. 21. (c) Not. 
en Horace's Art, Poet. 


Soldiers, 


rr 
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Soldiers, a Privilege allowed only to Freemen. Sometimes per- 
haps the Atellane were preſented between the Acts of othet 
Comedies, by way of Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet with q 

| Exodinm Atellanic um in Suetonius (a). y 3 

'- Tho! all the Rules by which the Drama is practis'd at this k 

Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the ſe 

Plot; or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, 

arrations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, were 
deliver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which we 
make of all Performances in this kind, are guided by their Ex- 
amples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral things belonging 
to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at all under- 
ſtand by the Modern, ſince, not being eſſential to theſe Works, 
they have been long difus'd. Of this ſort we may reckon up, 
as particutarly worth our Obſervations, the Buskin and the 

Sock, the Maſques, the Chorus, and the Flutes. 

The Cothurnnus and the Soccus, were ſuch eminent Marks of 
Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were brought, not only to ſignifie thoſe diſtin& Species of Dra- 
matick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the humble Style 
in any other Compoſitions : As Martial calls Virgil, Cothurnatns, 
tho' he never medled with Tragedy. 
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Grande Cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 
. This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high ſort of 
Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinary fize of 
Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes to have gene- 
rally been; and at the ſame time giving them leave to move but 
ſlowly, were well accommodated to the State and Gravity 

- which Subjects of that nature requir'd. - Yet 'tis plain they were 
not in uſe only on the Stage; for Virgil brings in the Goddeſs r 


Venus in the Habit of a Tyrian Maid, telling /£zeas, | t 
Virginibus Tyrits mos eſt geſtare pharetras, u 

Pur pureoquè alte ſuras vincire cothurno. 38 it 

\ 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore Buſ- Il ( 
kins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe them to u 
be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, for fear Ill 
they ſhould prove a hindrance to the Swiftneſs and Agility re- N 
| 1 1 F 


ll 


* 


(a) Tiber. 45. 
quir'd Il 


1 (4) Benefit, lib. 2. cap. ts; (. Ib. 5, cap. 7+ 


quir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of Taly, ſtil 
wear a ſort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like theſe Buſ 
kins, which they call Cioppini: Laſſels informs us, that he had 
ſeen them at Venice a full half-yard high. © g. 

The Socci were a 2 kind of covering for the Feet, whence 
the Faſhion and the Name of gur Socks are deriv'd. The Cos 
medians wore theſe to repreſent the vility of the Perſons they 
repreſented ; as debauch'd young Sparks, old crazy Miſers, 
Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of that Gang. For the 
Sock being proper to the Women, as it was very light and thin, 
was always counted ſcandalous when worn by Men. Thus 
Seneca (a) exclaims againſt CE for on to judge upon 
_ and Death in a rich pair of Socks, adorn'd with Gold and 

ilver. $6197 8 | AY 

Another Reaſon why they were taken up by the Actors of 
Comedy, might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could be 
imagin'd for Dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the Pa- 
tron of Weddings: 4 


Huc veni niveo geren: 
Luteum pede ſoccum, 
Excituſque hilari die, 
Nuptialia concinens 
Voce carmina tinnuls 


Pelle humum pe dibus. 


The Perſona, or Maſque, Agellius (b) derives (according id 
an old Author) from Perſono, to ſound throughly; becauſe theſe 
Vizards being put over the Face, and left open at the-Mouth, 
rendred the Voice much clearer and fuller, by contracting it in- 
to a leſſer compaſs. But Scaliger will not allow. of this Con- 
jecture. However the reaſon of it (which is all that concerns 
us at preſent,) appears from all the old Figures of the Maſques; 
in which we find always a very large wide Hole deſign'd for the 
Mouth. Madam Dacier, who met with the Draughts of the 
Comick Vizards in a very old Manuſcript of Terence, informs 
us, that they were not like ours which cover only the Face; 
But that they came over the whole Head, and had always a ſort - 
of Peruque of Hair faſten'd on them, proper to the Perſon whom 
955 were to repreſent. 8 e 

he Original of the Maſque is referr d by Horace to Aſchys 
lun; whereas before the Actors had no other Diſguiſe, but to 


— 
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ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours ; and yet this was well 
enough when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 
Ignotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camene 
Baan, Oy 2 2 ve xiſſe Poemata Theſpis, 
Qu canerent agerentque peruncti fœcibus ora. 

PHaſt hunc perſonæ palleque repertor honeſtæ 
Alſchylus, & modicis implevit pulpita tignis; 

Et docuit maguumque loqui, nitique Cotburno. 


When Theſpis firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; 

Where ghaſtly Faces, ſtain'd with Lees of Wine, 

Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croujd. 

This Aſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, 
And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs ; 

Brought Vizards in, (a civiller Diſguiſe) ef 
And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 

es, [My Lord Roſcommon, 


The Chorus, Hedelin defines to be, a Company of Actors, 
repreſenting the Aſſembly, or Body of thoſe Perſons, who ei- 
ther were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place 
or Scene, where the buſineſs was ſuppos'd to be tranſacted. 
This is 9 obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Poets, 
Arſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Ariſtophanes: But the only 
Latin Tragedies which remain, thoſe under the Name of 
Seneca, as they are faulty in many reſpects, ſo particularly are 
they in the Chorus s: For ſometimes they hear all that's ſaid 
upon the Stage, ſee all that's done, and ſpeak very proper! 
to all: At other times one wou'd think they were blind, 
deaf, or dumb. In many of theſe Drama's one can hardly 
tell whom they repreſent, how they were dreſs'd, what rea- 
ſon brings them on the Stage, or why they are of one Sex 
more than of another. Indeed the Verſes are fine, full of 
Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit ; but may in moſt 
places be very well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling any thing either 
in the Senſe or the Repreſentation of the Poem. Beſides, the 
Thebais has no Chorus at all; which may give us occaſion to 
doubt of what Scaliger affirms ſo poſitively, That Tragedy 
was never without CHorus's. For it ſeems probable enough, 
that in the time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperors, when 
Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to Tragedy as 
well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas d by degrees to be a eo 
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the Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſicians 
and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Accs. 


Horace, 


But what ſome way conduces to the Plot. 


Tragedies ; yet the old Comedies, we are aflur'd, had their 
Chorus s too, as yet appears in er ee. ; Where, beſides * 
thoſe compos'd of the ordinary ſort of Perſons, we meet with 
one of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps ; but 


all very conformable to the nature of the Subject, and ex- 
tremely Comical. ; 


the Original of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regula- 
ted by Theſpis, (generally honour'd with the Title of the 
firſt Tragedian;) whereas before twas nothing elſe but a 
Company of Muſicians ſinging and dancing in Honour 
of Bacchus, It may be more proper to obſerve how it_ 
came, after ſome time, to be left out in Comedy, as it is 
in that of the Romans. Horace's Reaſon is, that the Malig- 
aity and Satirical Humour of the Poets was the cauſe of it; 


— . —— e ere 


* 


The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by 


Actoris partes Chorus officiumque virile 

Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat attns 

mw non propoſito conducat & hereat apte. 
bonis faveatque & concilietur amicis, 4 

Et regat iratos, & amet peccure timente; 

Ille 5 es laudet menſæ brevis; alle ſalnbrem 

Juſtitiam, legeſque & apertis otia portix. 

Ille tegat commiſſa; deoſyue preceiur & orer 

L — miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


1 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 

And has a generous and manly part; 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 

And ſtrict obſervance of impartial Laws ; 

Sobriety, Security, and Peace: | | Ae de 
And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel; 
To raiſe the Wretched, and pull down the Proud. 


But nothing muſt be ſung between the Acts 


| | [My Lord Roſcommon. 
This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of 


Twould be foreign to our preſent, purpoſe to trace 


1 | for 
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for they made the Chorus's abuſe People ſo ſeverely, and with 


ſo bare a Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to uſe 
any at all. ae | RD | 


= —Choraſque 
Tarpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


But perhaps, if the Rules of probability had not likewiſe 
ſeconded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preſerv'd their 
Chorus (till, bating the Satirical Edge of it. Therefore a far- 
ther Reafon may be offer'd for this Alteration. Comedy took 
its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; and when the down- 
right abuſing of living Perſons was prohibited, they invented 
new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules of Tragedy; 
but as they were neceſſitated to paint the Actions of the Vul- 
gar, and conſequently confin'd to mean Events, her gene- 
rally choſe the place of their Scene in ſome Street before the 
Houſes of thofe whom they ſuppos'd concern'd in the Plot : 
Now it was not very likely that there ſhould be ſuch a 
Company in thoſe places, managing an Intrigue of inconli- 
derable Perſons from Morning till Night. Thus Comedy of 
it ſelf let fall the Chorus, which it could not preſerve with 
2 Bhat AER: ee 

he Tibiæ, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any particu- 
lar Subject of Antiquity ; and yet without the knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix'd to Terence's 
Comedies. Horace gives us no farther light into this matter, 
than by obſerving the difference between the ſmall rural Pipe, 
and the larger and louder Flute afterwards brought into faſhion : 

However his Account is not to be paſs'd b: 


Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vincta, tubæque 
Amula; ſed tennis fimpleæque foramine pauco, 
Aaſpirare & adeſſe choris erat atilis, atque 
Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 

uo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 

r frugi caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 


Paſi quam cœpit agros extendere victor, & urbem 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 


Placari Genius feſtis impune diebus; 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 4 
1 it 


SGi 


Sie priſce motumque & luxuriam addidit art: 9 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 
Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 

Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience, 

Of our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors, 

But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) | 

Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe/, 

The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improy'd ; 

For how ſhow'd Ignorance be Judge of Wit, 

Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools ? 

Then came rich Clothes, and graceful Action in, 

And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes. 

| ; [My Lord Roſcommon. - 


This Relation, tho” very excellent, eannot ſalve the main dif- 
ficulty, and that is, to give the proper diſtinction of the Flutes © 
according to the ſeveral Names under which we find them, as 
the Pares, and Impares, the Dextre and S:niſtre, the L die, 


the Sarranæ, and the Phrygie. Moſt of the eminent Criticks © * 


have made ſome Eſſays towards the clearing of this Subject, 
particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutins, Salmaſius, and Tanaquit- 
lus Faber ; = whoſe Collections, and her own admirable 
Judgment, Dacier has lately given us a very rational 
Account of the Matter. The Performers of the Muſick (ſays 
ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes, the whole time of the Co- 
medy. That which they ſtop'd with their Right-hand was on 
that Account call'd Right-handed; and that which they ſtop'd 
with their Left, Left-handed. The firſt had but a few Holes, 
and ſounded a deep Baſe ; the other had a number of 
Holes, and gave a ſhriller and ſharper Note. When the Mug- 
cians play'd on two Flutes of a different Sound, they us'd to 
ſay the Piece was play'd Tibiis imparibus, with unequal Flutes, 
or Tibiis dextris & ſiniſtris, with Right and Left- handed Flutes. 
When they play'd on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, they us'd 
to ſay, the Muſick was perform'd Tibiis paribus dextris, on e- 
qual Right-handed Flutes, if they were of the deeper ſort ; or 
elſe tibtis paribus ſiniſtris, on equal Left-handed Flates, if they 

were thoſe of the ſhriller Note, 5 1 75 Fs 
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Two equal Right-handed Flutes, they call'd Lydian; two 
equal Left - handed ones, Sarranæ, or Tyrian ; two unequal 
Flutes Phrygian, as Imitations of the Muſick of thoſe Coun- 
8 4 The laſt fort Virgil expreſly attributes to the Phrygians, 

neid. 9. 1; 75 


.. - vere Phrygiæ, neque enim Phryges ! ite per alta 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat tibia Cantum. 


Where by biforem cantum, the Commentators underſtand an 
equal Sound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes, one flat, 
and the other ſharp. 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according 
to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very good 
Reaſon) that the Muſick ſometimes chang'd in the acting of a 
Play; and at the proper Intervals, two Right-handed, two 
Left-handed Flutes might be us'd. | 

Our late Ingenious Tranſlators of Terence are of a different 
Opinion from the French Lady, when they render. Tibiis paribus 


dextris & ſiniſtris, two equal Flutes, the one Right-handed, and 


the other Left-handed : Whereas the Muſick ſhould ſeem rather 


to have been performed all along on two equal Flutes, ſome- 


times on two Right - handed, and ſometimes on two Left- 
handed. 5 


Old Donatus would have us believe, that the Right-handed, 
or Lydian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Lan- 


uage of the Comedy: That the Left-handed, or Sarranæ, 


were proper. to expreſs the lightneſs of a more jocoſe Stile: 


And that when a Right-handed Flute was join'd with a Left- 
handed, it gave us to underſtand the mixture of Gravity and 
Mirth in the ſame Play. But ſince the Title of the Heauton- 


timoroumenos, or Self-tormentor, informs us, that the Muſick - 
was perform'd the firſt time of Ang: on unequal Flutes, 
7 | 


and the ſecond time on Right-handed Flutes, we cannot a- 


gree with the old Scholiaſt, without ſuppoſing the ſame Play, 


at one time to be partly ſerious and partly merry, and at an- 


other. time to be wholly of the graver ſort; which would be 


ridiculous, to imagine. Therefore the ingenious Lady hap- 
pily adyvanceth a very fair Opinion, That the Muſick was 


not guided by the Subject of the Play, but by the occaſion + 
on Which it was preſented. Thus in the Pieces which were 
acted at Funeral Solemnities, the Muſick was -perform'd on 


two Right-handed Flutes, as the moſt Grave and Melancho- 
ly ; In thoſe acted on any joyful Account, the Muſick fea 
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ſiſted of two Left-handed Flutes, as the briskeſt and moſt airy, 
| But in the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which participated of an 
| equal ſhare of Mirth and Religion, the Muſick in the Comedies 
was performed with unequal Flates, the one Right-handed, and 
the other Left-handed ; or elſe by turns, ſometimes. on two 
Right-handed | Flutes, and ſometimes on two Left-handed, as 
may be judged of Terence's Fair Andrian. + 
If any thing farther deſerves .our notice in relation to the Ro- 
man Dramas, it is the remarkable difference between their Actors 
and thoſe of Greece. For at Athens the Actors were generally 
Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the moſt part Orators 
, or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes we find Kings them- 
I ſelves performing on the Theaters; and Cornelius Nepos aſſures 
1 us, that to appear on the publick Stage, was not in the leaſt. 
) injurious to any Man's Character or Honour 0 "+ 175 
But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice: For 
t the Hiſtriones (ſo call'd from Hiſter, ſignifying a Player in the. 
* Language of the Tuſcaus, from whom they were firſt brought to 
4 Rome to appeaſe the Gods in time of a Plague,) were the moſt © 
1 ſcandalous Company imaginable; none of that Profeſſion being 
* allow'd the Privilege to belong to any Tribe, or rank'd an 
L higher than the Slaves. However, if any of them happen'd at 
the ſame time to be excellent Artiſts, and Men of good Mo- 
1, rals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Eſteem and Reſpect of the chief 
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Thy eſt Perſons in the Common- wealth. This is evident from the 
Account we have in Hiſtory of the admirable Raſcius, of whom 
iy, his familiar Friend, has left this laſting Commendation : 
Cum artifex ejuſiodi fit, ut ſolus agnus videatur eſſe qui in Sce- 

d nd ſpectetur; tum vir ejuſmodi eſt, ut ſolus dignus videatur qui 
* eo non accedat (b), So compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem'd the 
k I only Perſon who deſerv'd to tread the Stage; and yet at the 
s, me time ſo excellent a Man in all other Reſpects, that he 


* ſeem'd the only Perſon, who of all Men ſhould not take up 
5. that Profeſſion. | | AN 
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Of the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games. 


THE Sacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral Occaſions 
to the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many 


Species, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and may 


be thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. 


"The LOB MEGAL ENSES were inflituted to the Ho- 


nour of the Great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinum to 
Rome, They conſiſted only of Scenical Sports, and were a ſo- 


lemn time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In 


the ſolemn Procefſion the Women danc'd before the Image of 
the Goddeſs ; and the Magiſtrates appear'd in all their Robes ; 


whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenſis, 2 laſted 
e 


ſix Days, from the Day before the Nones of April to the Ides. 
At firſt they ſeem to have been call'd the Megalenſia, from 
piryes. great, and afterwards to have loſt the 2; ſince we find 
them more frequently under the Name of Megaleſia. It is par- 
ticularly remarkable in theſe Games, that no Servant was al- 
low'd to bear a part in the Celebration. | 

The LUDI CEREALES were deſign'd to the Honour 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleuſine in Greece. In theſe Games 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe had loſt 
her Daughter Proſerpine, and her Travels to find her again. 
They were held from the Day before the Ides of April eight 
Days together in the Circus, where, beſides the Combats of 
Horſemen and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Circen- 
ſis, or Cerealis, conſiſting of a Solemn Proceſſion of the Per- 
ſons that were to engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied with 
the Magiſtrates and Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods 
and of famous Men, being carried along in State on Waggons, 
which they call'd Thenſe, 

LUDT ELORALES, Sacred to Flora, and celebrated (upon ad- 
vice of the Shine Oracles) every Spring to beg a Bleſſing on 
the Graſs, Trees and Flowers. Moſt have been of opinion that 
they ow'd their Original to a famous Whore, who having gain'd 
a great Eſtate by her Trade, left the Common-yealth her Heir, 
with this Condition, - that every Year they ſhould celebrate her 
Birth-day with publick Sports: The Magiſtrates, - to avoid 
ſuch a publick Scandal, and at the ſame time to keep their 
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Promiſe, held the Games on the Day Wong W 2 
that it was done in Honour of a new Goddeſs, the. Patroneſs - 
of Flowers. Whether this Conjecture be true or no, we are 
certain that the main part of the Solemnity was manag'd by.a 
Company of lewd Strumpets, who ran up and down naked, 
ſometimes dancing, ſometimes fighting, or acting the Mimicks. 
However it came to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were 
not for diſcontinuing this Cuſtom, tho? the moſt indecent ima- + - 
ginable : For Porcius Cato, when he was preſent at theſe Games, 
and ſaw: the People aſhamed to let the Maids ſtrip while he was 
there, immediately went ont of the Theatre, to let the Cere- 
mony have its Courſe (a). Learned Men are now agreed that 
the vulgar notion of Flora the Strumpes, is purely a Fiction of 
Lactantius, from whom it was taken. Flora appears to have 
been a Sabine Goddeſs ; and the Ludi Florales to have been in- 
ſtituted A. U. C. 613, with the Fines of many Perſons then con- 
victed of the Crimen Peculatùs, for appropriating to themſelyes 
the Publick Land of the State (5). | ; 
LUDI MARTIALES, inſtituted to the Honour of Mars, 


and held twice in the Year, on the 4th of the Ides of May, and 


again on the Kalends of Anguſt, the Day on which his Tem- 


ple was conſecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies that we 
can meet with, beſides the ordinary Sports in the Circo, and 
Amphitheatre. 5 5 „ 
LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour 
of Apollo. They owe their Original to an old Prophetical ſort 
of a Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were advis d, 
that if they deſir'd to drive out the Troops of their Enemies 
which infeſted their Borders, they ſnould inſtitute yearly Games 
to Apollo, and at the time of their Celebration make à Col- 
lection out of the publick and private Stocks, for a Preſent to 
the God; appointing ten Men to take care they were held with - 
the ſame Ceremonies as in Greece (9: Macrobius relates, tat 
the firſt time theſe Games were kept, an Alarm being given 
by the Enemy, the People immediately march'd out againſt 
them, and during the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſcharg d 
from the Sky on the adverſe Troops, ſo as to put them to a very 
diforderly Flight, and ſecure the Victory to the Romans (d). 
The People fat to ſee the Circenſian Plays, all crown'd with 
Lawrel, the Gates were ſet open, and the Day kept Sacred 
with all manner of Ceremonies: Theſe Games at firſt were 
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(a) Valer. Maxim. lib. 2. cap. 5. (6) Vid. Gizv. Prafas ad 1, Towe 
Theſaur. 4. R. (e) Liv. lib. 25. (d) Saturn. lib, 1. cap. 17. 
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not fix'd, but kept every Year 7 what Day the Prætor 
thought fit; till about the Year of the City 545 a Law paſs'd 
to ſettle them for ever on a conſtant Day, which was near the 
Nones of July: This Alteration was occaſion'd by a grievous 
Plague then raging in Rome, which they RC might in ſome 
meaſure be allay'd by that Act of Religion (a.. 

LUDI CAPITOLINTYT, inſtituted to the Honour. of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, upon account of his preſerving his Temple 
from the Gazls. A more famous ſort of Capitoline Games were 
brought up by Domitian, to be held every five Years with the 
Name of Agones Capitolini, in Imitation of the Græciaus. In theſe. 
the Profeſſors of all ſorts had a publick Contention, and the 
Victors were crown'd, and preſented with Collars and other 
Marks of Honour. - 


'LUDI ROMANT, the moſt ancient Games, inſtituted at 


the firſt building of the Circus by Targuinius Priſcus. Hence, in 
2 ftrit Senſe, Ludi Circenſes is often us'd to ſignifie the ſame So- 


lemnity. They were deſign'd to the Honour of the three great 


Deities, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. Tis worth obſerving, 
that tho” they were uſually call'd Circenſes, yet in Livy we meet 


with the Ludi Romani Scenici (b), intimating that they were cele- 
«brated with new Sports. The old Faſti make them to be kept 


nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones to the Day 


before the Ides of September : In which two we find another ſort 


of Ludi Romani, celebrated five Days together, within two Days 


after theſe. P. Manutius thinks the laſt to have been inſtituted 
mo late, not till after the Proſecution of Yerres by Cicero (c). 
DI CONSUALES, inſtituted by Komulus, with 


7 to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins; the Account of which is 
thus gi 


iven us by Plutarch. He gave out as if he had found 
an Altar of a certain God hid under Ground; the God they 
& called Conſus, the God of Counſel: This is properly Nep- 
“ tune, the Inventer of reisen for the Altar is kept co- 
« yer'd in the great Circo, only at Horſe- races, then it appears 


& to publick view : and ſome ſay it was not without reaſon that 


& this God had his Altar hid under Ground, becauſe all Coun- 


“ ſels ought to be ſecret and conceal'd, Upon diſcovery of this 


Altar, Romulus, by Proclamation, appointed a Day for a 
4 ſplendid Sacrifice, and for publick Games and Shows to en- 
„ tertain all ſorts of People, and many flock'd thither; he him- 


&« ſelf fat uppermoſt among his Nobles clad in Purple. Now - 


<« the Sign of their falling on was to be whenever he aroſe and 


(a) Live lib. 25. (5) Liv. lib. 3. (c) Manat. in herrin. 
. « gather'd 
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« gather d up his Robe, and threw it over his Body; his Men 
« ſtood all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent upon him; and 
« /when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords and falline 
« on with a great Shout, bore away the Daughters of the Sa. 
« hines, they themſelves flying, without any lett or hindrance. 
Theſe Games were celebrated yearly on the twelfth of the Ka- 
lends of September, conſiſting for moſt part of Horſe- Races, 
and Encounters in the Circus. 7 LR 
LUDI COMPITALITIY, fo calld from the Compiza, 
or Croſs-Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated by! 
the rude Multitude that was got. together, before the building 
of Rome. They ſeem to have been laid down for many Years,” 
till Servius Tullius reviy'd them. They were held during the 
Compitalia, or Feaſts of the Lares, who preſided as well over 
Streets as Houſes: Suetonius tells us, that Auguſtus order'd the 
Lares to be crown'd twice a Year at the Compitalitian Games, 


with Spring-Flowers and Summer-Flowers (a). This crown- 


ing the Houſhold-Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and down in 
the Streets, made the greateſt part of the Solemnity of the Feaſt. 

LUDI AUGUSTALES and PA LATIN, both in- 
ſtituted to the Honour of Auguſtus after he had been enrolFd in 
the number of the Gods; the former by the common conſent 
of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which were 
always celebrated in the Palace (5). They were both continued 
by the ſucceeding Emperors. MIR. 2220808 

LUDISACULARES, the moſt remarkable Games that 
we meet with in the Roman Story. The common Opinion 
makes them to have had a very odd Original; of which we have: 
a tedious Relation in Valerius Maximus (c) of the Ancients; | 
and Angelus Politianus (d) of the Moderns. Monſieur Dacier 
in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Horace, paſ- 
ſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, and aſſures us, 
that we need go no further for the riſe of the Cuſtom, than to 
the Sibylline Oracles, for which the Roman, had ſo great an 
Eſteem and Veneration. 5 | | Me 

In theſe ſacred; Writings there was one famous Prophecy to 
this effect; That if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
ſnould hold ſolemn Games in the Campus Martius to the Honour 
of Pluto, Proſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Parcæ, 
or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould ever flouriſh, and all Na- 
tions be ſubjected to their Dominion. They were very ready to 
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(a) Aug. cap. 32. (6) Dio lib. 36. Sueton. Calig. 56. (c) Lib. 2. cap 4. 
d) Miſcellan. cap. 58. | INE WY 
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obey the Oracle, and in all the Ceremonies us'd on that occaſion 
_eonform'd themſelves to its Directions. The whole manner of 
the Solemnity was as follows: In the firſt place the Heralds 
receiv'd Orders to make an invitation of the whole World to 
come to 4 Feaſt which they had never ſeen already, and ſhould 
. wever ſee again. Some few Days before the een of the 
Games, the Quindecemviri, taking their Seats in the Capitol and 
in the Palatine Temple, diſtributed among the People purifying 
Compoſitions, as Flambeaus, Brimſtone, and Sulphur. From 
hence the People paſs'd on to Dianas Temple on the Aventine 
Mountain, carrying Wheat, Barley and Beans as an Offering ; 
and after this they ſpent whole Nights in Devotion to the De- 
ſtinies. At length, when the time of the Games was actually 
come, which continued three Days and three Nights, the Peo- 
e aſſembled in the Campus Martins, and facrific'd to Fupiter, 
an, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parcæ, Ceres, Pluto, and 
Proſerpine. On the firſt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperor, ac- 
companied by the © 96 oat; commanded- three Altars to 
de rais'd on the of Tiber, which they ſprinkled with the 
Blood of three Lambs, and then proceeded to burn the Offer- 
ings and the Victims. After this they mark'd out a Space which 
ſerv'd for a Theatre, being illuminated by an innumerable mul- 
titude of Flambeaus and Fires; here they ſung ſome certain 
Hymns compos'd on this Occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of 
Sports. On the Day after, when they had been at the Capitol 
to offer the Victims, they return'd to the Campus Martins, and 
held Sports to the Honour of Apollo and Diaua. Theſe laſted 
till the next Day, when the noble Matrons, at the Hour appointed 
by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to ſing Hymns to Jupiter, 
the third Day, which conclude the Feaſt, twenty ſeven 
young Boys and as many Girls ſung in the Temple of Palatiue 
Apolls, Las and Verſes in Greek and Latiu, to recommend 
the City to the Protection of thoſe Deities whom they defign'd 
icularly to honour by their Sacrifices. | 
The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for this 
laft Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus. Dacier has 
given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter-piece of Ho- 
race; and believes that all Antiquity cannot furniſh us with any 
thing more happily compleat. | | 
| There has been much Controverſie, whether theſe Games 
were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten Years. 
For the former Opinion Cenſorinus (a) alledges the Teſtimony of 


()]) De Dei Natali, cap. 17. 
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by Zozamas in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 
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Valerius Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this was certainly the 
ſpace of time which the Romans call'd Sæculum, or an Age. For 
the latter he produceth the Authority of the Regiſters, or Com- 


mentaries of the Qzindecempiri, and the Edicts of Auguſtus; 
5 0 


beſides the plain Evidence of Horace in his Secular Poem 


| Cerins undenos decies per aunos, Was 7200 
This laſt ſpace is expreſly | in oin'd by the Sb lline Oracle it 
ſelf ; the Verſes of which relating to this purpoſe are tranſerib'd 
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Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their Cele- 
bration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are much 
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8 4 24 5 
he firſt were held A. UV. C. 245. or 298. | 1 
The ſecond A. 330. or 408. F 

The third A. 518. s | 

The fourth either A. 605. or 608. or 628. 

The fifth by Aaguſtus, A. 736- 

The ſixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, A. 841. 

The eighth by Severns, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. Es Tr 
This Diſorder without queſtion was owing to the Ambition 


of the Emperors, who were extreamly deſirous to have the 


Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign; and there- 
fore, upon the ſlighteſt Pretence many times, made them return 
before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pretended; that 
Auguſtus had held the Games before their due time, he 


might have the leaſt excuſe to keep them within ſixty four Years 


afterwards. On which. account Sxetonixs tells us, that the 


People ſcoffed his Cryers, 'when they went about proclaiming © | 


Games that no Body had ever ſeen, nor would ſee again ; 
Whereas there were not only many Perſons alive who remem- 
bred the Games of Auguſtus, but ſeveral Players who had acted 


in thoſe Games, were now again brought on the Stage by 
Clandins (a). | | : 


"(a) Snerm. Claud. 21. 


What 
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What part of the Vear the Secular Games were celebrated in 
is uncertain; probably in the times of the Common: wealth on 
the Days of the Nativity of the City, 7. e. the 9, 10, 11, Kal 
Mai. but under the Emperors on the Day when they came to 
their Power (a.. 72825 | | 
We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Subjed 
with two Excellent Remarks of the Freuch Critck. The firſt 
is, that in the number Three, ſo much regarded in theſe Games, 
ihey-had probably an Alluſion to the Triplicity of Phœbus, of 
Diana, and of the Deſtinies. * eee 
The other Obſervation which he obliges us with, is, that they 
thought the Girls which had the Honour to bear a part in ſing- 
ing the Secular Poem, ſhould be the ſooneſt married. This 
Superſtition they borrow?d from the Theology of the Græciant, 
who imagin'd that the Children who did not ſing and dance at 
de coming of 'Apolls, ſhould never be married, and ſhould cer- 
2 die young. To this purpoſe Callimachus in his Hymn 
to Ip 28 6 n 


ollo: | 
' Mie 0107WMMv N,, wir dx opoy TxvO- 
. Ts boiCs W aide Ne emi npioarrO, 
EI TeAkeiy αi&quνẽ,ẽ¼²M u FOALNY, TE Keg. | 
And Horace encouraging the Chorxs of Girls to do their beft 


in ſinging the Secular Poetn, tells them how proud they would 
be of it, when they were well married. e 


- 
o 


A 7 upta jam dices: Ego diis amicum, 

Seculo feſtas referente lu cen, 

©  Reddidt carmen, docthis modorum | 
55 eee e e Vatis Horati. ; 


All - thoſe Games, of what ſort ſoeyer, had the common 
Name of Votivi, which were the effect of any Vow made by 


the Magiſtrates or Generals, when they ſet forward on any Ex- 


_ pedition, to be perform'd in caſe they returned ſucceſsful. Theſe 
were ſometimes occaſion'd by advice of the S;by/l;ze Oracles, 


or of the Southſayers; and many times proceeded purely from 


21 of Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such pat- 
icularly were the Ludi Magni, often mention'd in Hiſtorians, 
eſpecially by Livi. Thus he informs us, That in the Year of 


( Mr, Walker of Coins, p. 168. 
| | the 
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ger of the Gods, and tõ obtain Succeſs againſt the Cn 


Bock V. Ihe ative, Games, & . 


the City $36, Fabius Maximus the DiQator, to - the Aut | 


ower, upon the Ditection of the $:by/lize Oracles? 9 : 
Great Games to Fupiter, with a prodigious Sum to be expen= 
ded at them; beſides three hundred Oxen to be ferificed to 
Jupiter, and ſeveral others to the reſt of the Deities (a). N 
Aeilius the Conſul did the ſame in the War againſt Antiochns | 
(5). And we have ſome Examples of theſe Games being made 
ng eto, 'or to return eyery five Years (c). They were 
celebrated with Circenſian Sports four Days together (dg) 
To this Head we may refer the EI 44 
Ludi Victorie mentioned by Yell. Paterculus (e), and 


(f)+ They were inſtituted &y H lle upon his conclude ohe 


Civil War. It ſeems probable, that there were many other 


Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on account of lome 

remarkable Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperors. 

The Lud nie (pr inſtituted by Azgn/tus Cæſar aſter 

his Victory againſt Antony; which reſolving to deliver famous 

to ſucceeding Ages, he built the City Nicopolis, near A un, 

the place of Battel, on purpoſe to hold theſe Games; whence 

they are often calld Ludi Ackiaci. They conſiſted of Shows 

of Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were kept 

as well at Rome as at N:copolis. The proper Curators of them 

were the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Ponzifices, the Augurs, 

the Septemviri and Qumdecembirs, 0. ONE 
Virgil in alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero 

to the Promontory of Ackium, makes him hold ſolemn Games, 

with the Luſtrations and Sacrificcs us'd on that Occaſion by 


the Romans. 


1 


7 
* 


L uftramurque Jovi, votiſque incendimus ara; 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora Ladis. n. 3. 


Nero, after the manner of the Græcians, inſtituted Quinquen-. 
nal Games, at which the moſt celebrated Maſters of Muſick, 
Horſe-racing, Wreſtling, c. diſputed for the Prize (gh). 

The fame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Quinguennial 
Games of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus; together 


_ 
—„— 


(a) Liv. lib. z2. (6) idem lib. 36. (c) Liv, lib. 27. & lib. 30, 0% hid; 
( Lib. 2. cap. 27. (f) In Verrin, 25 (2) Sweton, Ner. 12. ö 8 
with 
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ol The Funeral Games Part II. 


With the Contentions of Orators and Poets (a) ; at which the 


Famous Saint had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize; as he 
complains ſeveral times in his Miſcellany Poems. 8 
Lui decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, were 
"inſtituted by Auguſtus with this political Deſign, to ſecure the 
whole Command to himſelf, without incurring the Envy or 
Jealouſie of the People, For every tenth Year proclaiming ſo- 
lemiti Sports, and ſo gathering together a numerous Company 


of Spectators, he there made a ſolemn proffer of reſigning his 


Imperial Office to the People; tho” be immediately retum'd it, 


as if continu'd to him by the common conſent of the Nation 
). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the ſucceeding Empe- 


- rors every tenth Year of their Reign, to keep a magnificent 
Feaſt, with the Celebration of all forts of publick Sports and 
Exerciſes (r). 


_ "The Lad Triamphales were ſuch Games as made a part of 


the Triumphal Solemnity. 


Lad Naralitil, inſtituted by every particular Emperor to com- 
| ... 


memorate his own Birth-day yx. 338 
Tui Juvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the ſhaving of his Beard; 
and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gardens; but 


they ſoon became Publick, and were kept with great State and 
Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the following Em- 


* 


ame of Juvenalia (d). 


Cicero ſpeaks of the Ladi Fuventutis, inſtituted by Salinator 
in the Senenſian War, for the Health and Safety of the Youth; 


a Plague then reigning in the City (e). | 
; The Lud Mm 18 ] 


new and an unuſual manner (). 


The LUDI FUNEBRES, aſſign'd for one Spe- 
cies of the Roman Publick Games, as to their original and 
manner, have been already deſcrib'd in the Chapter of 
the Gladiators. It may be proper to obſerve farther, that 
Tertullian in his particular Tract De Spectaculis, as he 
derives the Cuſtom of the Gladiatorian Combats from 
the Funeral Rites, ſo he takes notice, that the Word 
Munus applied originally to theſe Shows, is no more 


SY 
9 


rg in the Palace yearly on the firſt of January took the 


elli, which Szetonias makes Caligula to have | 
inſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been a Miſcellany 
of Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join'd together in a 


(a). Idem Domit. 4. (6) Dio, lib. 53. (c) Ibid. (d) Sueton. Ner. 11. Ca- 


ſaubon, ad loc, (e) In Bruto. (F) Sueten. Cal. 20. Torrent. ad loc. 


a than 
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Book . | the R OM ANS. 305 . 
thay Officinm, a kind Office to the dead. We muſt remembes 
that tho? the Shows of Gladiators, which took their Ri fem 
e hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other Occaſions + © 
e yet the Primitive Cuſtom of preſenting them at the Funerals of 

| great Men, all along prevailed in the City and Roman Proyins  » 
e ces. Nor was it confin'd only to Perſons of Quality, but al- 

e moſt every rich Man was honour'd with this Solemnity after 

r his Death. And this they very commonly provided for in their 

5 Wills, defining the number of Gladiators, who ſhould be hir'd 

7 to engage. Inſomuch that when any wealthy Perſon deceas'd 

s Ml the People us'd to claim a Show of Gladiators, as their due 

, by long Cuſtom. - Suetonius to this purpoſe tells us of a Fune- 


n. IM cal, im which the common People extorted Money by force | 
from the deceas'd Perſon's: Heirs to be expended on this Ac- © 
it count (a). eee bs 55 e | 
d Julius Ceſar brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this Hor. | 
nour to the Women, when he oblig'd the People with a raſt: - _. = 


ad a publick Show, in memory of his Daughter (0. 
It is very memorable, that thoꝰ the. Exhibitors of theſe Shows = 
[= were private Perſons, yet during the time of the Celebration | 
they were conſider'd as of the higheſt Rank and Quality; hays 
3 ing the Honour to wear the Præteæta, and to be waited on b 
it the Lictors and Beadles who were neceſſary to keep the People 


3 


- 
. 


d in order, and to aſſiſt the Deſignatores, or Marſhallers of the 
„ Proceſſion (c). a 1 N 5 
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(4) Smet. Tib. 37. (% Lem, Ful. 26. (e) Kirchman de Funer, Rom, 
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Fo b ENTITIES n 
0.4, uA . 
Of the Roman Habit. 


HE Raman Habit has given as much trouble to the Criticks 
as any other part of Antiquity: And tho? the moſt learned 
Men have been ſo kind as to leave us their Thoughts on this 
Subject, yet the Matter is not fully explain'd, and the Contro- 
verſies about it admit of no Deciſion. However, without en- 
quiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the Romans, or defining the 
exact time when they firſt chang'd their leathern Jerkins, or 
primitive Hides of wild Beaſts, for the more decent and grace- 
ful Attires ; it will be ſufficient to the preſent par to ob- 
ſerve the ſeveral forts of Garments in uſe with both Sexes, and 
to give the beſt diſtinction of them that can be found out at 
this diſtance. 5 A, | 
The two common and celebrated Garments of the Romany 
were the Toga and the Tunica. 55 
The Toga, or Gown, ſeems to have been of a Semicircular 
Form, without Sleeves, different in largeneſs according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the Wearer; and us'd only upon occaſion 
of appearing in publick ; whence *tis often call'd Veſtis foren. 
Jugs). ; 5 | ELLA; 
he Colour of the Gown is generally beliey'd to have been 
| White. The common Objections againſt this Opinion are, 
how it could then be diſtinguiſh'd from the Toga Candids, us d 
by Competitors for Offices ; or how it comes to paſs that we 
read particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holy-days 
and publick Feſtivals ; as in Horace; 3 


Ille repotia, natales, alioſque dierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (H) — 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour. But both 
| theſe Scruples are cafilyfolv'd. For between the Toga Alba 
and Candida we may apprehend. this difference, that the for- 
mer was the natural colour of the Wool, and the other an ar- 
tificial White, which appear'd with a greater advautage of 
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a) Ferrar. de re Voſtial. lib. 1. C2 6 28. b) Lib, 2. Sat. 3 | 
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The Diſpute between Mauntius and Sigonius whether the R. 
man Gown was tied about with a Girdle or riot, is commonly 
decided in favour of Manutizs. Yet it mult he acknowledg'd,” 
that the beſt Authors allo ſome kind of Cincture to the Gownz + 
but tien it muſt be underſtood to be perform? only by the help 
of the Gown it ſelf ; or by that part of it; which, coming unn 
der the Right Arm, was drawn over to the Left Shouldet, and 
ſo coyerittg the Dune, or knot of Plaights which reſted there, 
kept the Gown cloſe together. This Lappet"Quzinziian calls 
the Belt, in his Advice to the Oratort about this matter: Ilie 
qui ſub humero dextro ad ſiniſtruni oblique dutitur; velnt baltens, © 
x”, wlet, nec fluat (chi „ „ 5 
This Belt being loos d, and the Left Arm drdwn in, the 
Gown flow'd out, and the Huus, or n hung about 
the Wearer's Feet. This was particularly obſery'd in Ceſar, 
who commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him: Whence 
Hlia us d to adviſe the Noblemen, ut puerum male previndtum 
caverent (d): | ny og Come 

The A Ferrarias is certainly in à miſtake às to this 
Point, for Wel that the Gown had no kind of cinctus but 
what they call'd Gabinus, he will have this meant only of the 
Tanita: But the plain Words of Macrobius make ſuch 4 Sup- 
8 iwipoſſible; and Laciniam trahere expreſly points out the 

own; for the Txnick being only s Mor Veſt, cannot; by any 
means be conceiv'd to have a Eappet dragging on the Ground (e). 

he ſame Fault which Sy obje&ed to Ceſar; was com- 

monly obſerv'd in Maæcenat, and is a mark of that effeminate 
3 which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 

iſtory: | 3 E 3 
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| (a) Sat. f. wer. 177, (6) Ligf. Bled, lib. x. cap. 13. (e) Aima, libs 
0 cap. 3. (4) Sueton. Ful. cap. 45. Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
e) Gra vius ad Sueton. Ful. 45. N | 
Os Te. 9 F. yogs. © ol 
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The learned Grevins obſerves, that the Word Precing: was 
proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not cloſe about the 
whole Gown, but only the fore-part of it (a). | 

The Cinctus Gabinus is moſt happily deſcrib'd by. Ferrarius: 
Cinctus Gabinas non aliud fuit quam cum toge lacinia levo bra- 
chio ſubducta in tergum ita rejiciebatar,. ut contradta retraheretur 
ad pectus atque ita in nodum necteretur; qui nodus five cinctus to. 
gam contrahebat, bre vioremq; & ſtrictiorem reddidit (b). The 
Cinctus Gabinus was nothing elſe, but when the Lappet of the 
Gown, which us'd to be brought up to the Left Shoulder, being 
drawn thence, was 4. Vl in ſuch a manner upon the Back, as to 
come round ſhort to the Breaſt, and there faſten in a Knot; which 
Knot, or Cincture, tuck'd up the Gown, and made it ſhorter and 
ſtraighter, This Cindlns was proper only to the Conſuls or Ge- 


nerals, upon ſome extraordinary Occafions ; as the denouncing 


War, burning the Spoils of the Enemy, devoting themſelves to 
Death for the ſafety of their Army, and the like. It was bor- 
row'd from the Inhabitants of Galii, a City of Campania, who 
at the time of a publick Sacrifice, happening to be ſet upon ſud- 
denly by their Enemies, were oblig'd, thro? haſte, to gather up their 
Gowns in this manner, and ſo march out to oppoſe them (c). 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Gown us'd to lie 
over the Right Shoulder; yet upon Occaſion *twas an eaſie mat- 


ter to draw back that part again, and make it cover the Head. 


And learned Men are of Opinion, that the Romaxs while they 
continued in the City, made uſe of this ſort of covering only 


for the Head; never appearing in any kind of Caps or Hats, un- 
lets they were on a Journey ont of Town. Thus Plutarch in- 


forms us of the deference paid to the great Men as they paſs'd 
the Streets: o Papal Tay aue Toi; i, TIWNG dTAVTAVTES 
* 1 ru, en Ths Keds Hi’ Ey,o0TE5. 470%KahuUH) OTA. 
The Romans when they meet any Perſon who deſerves à particu- 


lar reſpect, if they chance to have their Gown on their Head, pre- 

ſently uncover. And the fame Author reckoning up the Marks 
ok Honour which Sy/la ſhow'd Pompey „ adds x, Tie x ,μe⅛, 
 drdyartG Td vari; and pulling off bis Gown from his Head. 


The ſeveral ſorts of the Roman Gowns were the 7. og Brow 


&c. or the Trabea. 
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(e) lhidem. (6) De re Veſtiar. lib. 1. car - 14. (c) Servins ad Virgil, 


Aneid. 7. v. 112 ; 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing Mark 
of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pallium or Cloak 
as their common Garment ; whence Tagatus and Palliatus are 
often us'd for Roman and Græciau. As alſo, that the Gown 
was the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid aſide upon 
engaging in any martial * Vet it appears from ſeveral 
Paſſages of Livy and Plutarch, that it was ſometimes worn in 
the way If ſo, perhaps the Equites and Centurions had this 
peculiar Privilege, and that only when they lay in the Camp _ + 
without any thoughts of ſudden Action; as Manuutius learnedly 
conjectures (a). PENS: OT DL ME : 
The Toga Pratexta had a Border of Purple round the Edges, 
whence it took its Name, and in alluſion to which the Grecian 
Writers call it &&@Tppvesy. It ſeems Originally to have been 
appropriated to the Magiſtrates and ſome of the Prieſts, when 
at firſt introdue'd by Tullus Hoſtilius. How 'it came to be be- 
ſtow'd on the young Men is differently related. Some fancy 
that Tarquinius Priſcus in a Triumph for a Victory againſt the 
Sabines, firſt honour'd his own Son with the Prezexta and the 
Bulla aurea as Rewards of his Valour for killing one of his 
Enemies with his own Hands. For as the former was the 
Robe of the Magiſtrates, ſo the Bulla aurea was till then us'd 
only by Generals in their Triumphal Proceſſion; being a 
ſort of hollow golden Ball hanging about their Necks, in 


” 


which was enclos'd ſome ſecret Amulet, or Preſervative a- 


inſt Envy. Others, without regarding this firſt Story, tell 
* that the fame Tarquin amen 5 wiſe Conſtitutions, 
took particular Care in aſſigning the proper Habit to the 
Boys, and accordingly ordain'd that the Sons of Noblemen 
ſhould make uſe of the Præteæta and the Bulla aurea, provided 
their Fathers had born any Curule Office; and that the reſt 
ſhould wear the Pretexta only, as low as the Sons of thoſe who. 
had ſerv'd on Horſe-back in the Army the full time that the 
Law requir'd, A third Party refer the Ogiginal of this Cu- 
ſtom to Romulus himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Promiſe 
made to the Sabine Virgins, that he'd beſtow a very conſidera- 
ble Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was born to an 
of them by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon of 


giving them the Bulla and the Præteæta was, that the former, 


being ſhap'd like a Heart, might as often as they look'd on it, 
be no inconſiderable incitement ta Courage; and that the Pur- 


— 
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a De uæſitis „ l. lib. 2. Eo. 1. 
our ni.; 


? 
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As Juvenal intimates, Sat. F. 


8 Etruſcum puero fi contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tantum & fignum de paupere loro. 


It's commonly believ'd, that the Boys chang'd this Gow at 
fe Age of fourteen Years for the Zoga Virilis : But Monſieur 

acier makes this a great miſtake. For till they were thirteen 

ears old, he ſays, they wore a ſort of Veſt with Sleeves, which 
they call'd Alicata Chlamys, and then left off that to put on the 
Pretexta: Which they did not change till they had reach'd the 
Age of Puberty, or ſeventeenth Lear (C0). N 
Tis a very pertinent Remark, that this Præteæta was not 
only a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but be- 
ſides this had the Repute of a Sacred Habit, and therefote when 
they aſſign d it for the uſe of the Boys, they had this eſpecial Con- 
ſideration, that it might be a kind of Guard or Defence to them 
againſt the Injuries to which-that Age was expos'd (c). Thus 
the poor Boy in Horace cties-out to the Witch Canuidia, that 
Na G ts. 74G 58 Rt 


Per hoc mane gurpureæ degus precor. Epod. 5. 


And Pexſius calls it cuſtos purpura, in his fifth Satyr. But Onin- 
zilian moſt expreſly, 230 5 g etiam e Ave, 5 25 
tarum, quo ſacerdotes velantur; quo Magiſtratas, quo iufirmitatem 
pueritiæ ſacram facimus ac veuerabilem G I alledge, too, the 
Sacred Habit of the Prætexta, the Robe of Prieſts and Ma- 
« piltrates ; aud that by which we derive an holy Reverence 
$ and Veneration to the helpleſs Condition of Childhood, 

We find farther that the Citizens Daughters were allow'd a 
ſort of  Pretexta, which they wore till the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againſt Herres, Eripies pupille togampratextam. And 
Propertius, Mo ubi jam facibus 97 e maritis. The Præ- 
zorizand Cenſulares too, (if not all the Senators) at the Ludi Roma- 
#1 made uſe of the Prerexta (e). And the Matrons on the Ca- 


(a) Macros, Saturnal, hb. 1. cap. 6. (5) Dacier on Horace, Lib. 5. Od. 5. 
(e) Dacier wid, (4) In Declamat. (e) Cicero Philipp, 2. 2 
| 9 = * 4, 8 N protine. 
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protine Noxes, celebrated the Feſtival in this ſort of Gown (a). 
The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Per- 
ſons, when they appear d abroad, ſo calPd becauſe it had not 
the leaſt addition of Purple to the White. We meet with the 
fame Gown under the name of Virilis and Libera. It was cal- 
led Toga Virilis, or the Manly Gown ; becauſe when the Youths 
came to Man's Eſtate, or to the Age of ſeyenteen Years they 
chang'd the Prætexta for this Habit, as was before obſerv'd. 
On which Occaſion the Friends of the Youngſter carried him 


into the Foram (or ſometimes into the Capitol,) and attir'd him 


in the new Gown with abundance of Ceremony, This they 
call'd dies tyrocinii, the Day on which he commenc'd a Do, 
in relation to the Army Where he was now capacitated to ſerve, 
It had the Name of Toga libera, becauſe at this time the young 
Men entred on a State of Freedom, and were deliver'd from 
the Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors, Thus the young 
Gentleman intimates in Perſius: 7 | 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 

. Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pepenait ; 
Cum bland: Comites, totaque impune ſubarra 
Permiſit I panſiſſe oculas jam candidus umbo, Sat. 5. 


When firſt my Childiſh'Robe refign'd its Charge, | 
And left me uncontin'd to live at large; | 
When now my Golden Bulla (hung on high 3 . 
To Houſhold Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, 
And my white Plaights proclaim'd my Liberty: 
When with my wild Companions I could rowl © 
From Street to Street; and fin without controul, [Mr, Dryden. 


But for all this Liberty they had one remarkable reſtraint ; 

being oblig'd for the firſt whole Year to keep their Arms with- 
in their Gown as an Argument of Modeſty, This Cicero ob- 
ferves ; Nobis quidem olim annus erat unus ad cobibenduin bras 
chium toga conſtitutus (H. 
The Toga e and Sordida are very commonly confounded, 
Yet upon 4 trict Enquiry it will appear that the firſt ſort was 
proper to Perſons in Mourning, being made of black Cloth, 
whence the Perſons were call'd atrati. The Toga ſordida was 
Black as well as the other, but from a different Cauſe, havi 


N 


grown ſo by the long wearing and ſullying of it: And this (as 


( Varre es Ling. Late lib. 5. 0 Cc pro C 
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has been already obſery'd) was worn by the Priſoners at their th 
Tryal, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re- 6 
mark'd that the Pullati whom we meet with in the Claſſics, Se 
were not only thoſe who wore the Toga pulla or the Toga ſor- 41 
dida, but ſuch too as were attir'din the Peuulæ or Lacerne which fit 
were uſually Black. Thus the learned Caſaubon interprets = of 
alorum tarba in Suetonius (a): And Quinctilian calls the Rab- 
ble pullatus circulus (b) and pullata turba (c). Hence it may V 
reaſonably be conjectur'd, that when the Roman State was turn'd E 
into a Monarchy, the Gowns 1 5 to be laid aſide by Men of W 


the lower Rank, the Penulæ and Lacerne being introduc'd in 0 
their room, and commonly worn without them, or ſometimes al 
Dyer them. This irregularity had gain'd a great Head even in b 


Auguſtus his time; who to rectiſie it in ſome Meaſure, com- 
manded the Æailes that they ſhould ſuffer no Perſon in the Fo- 
rum or Circus to wear the Lacerna over his Gow; as was then 
an ordinary Practice. The ſame excellent Prince taking notiee 
at a publick Meeting of an innumerable Company of Rabble in 
theſe indecent Habits, cried-out with Indignation, Ez f 


Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam (d) 


The Toga pitta, purpurea, palmata, the Conſular Trabea, the 
Paludamentum and the Chlamys, had very little Difference, (ex- f 
cept that the laſt but one is often given to Military Officers in 
gencral, and ſometimes paſſes for the Common Soldiers Coat 
(),) and are promiſcuouſly us'd one for the other; being the 
Robes of State proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Emperors, and 
all Generals during their Triumph, This ſort of -Gown was : 
call'd Picta from the rich Embroidery, with Figures in Phry- 
_ gran Work: And a becauſe the Ground-Work was 
Purple. The Toga palmata indeed very ſeldom occurs, but 
may probably be ſuppos'd the fame with the former, called ſo . 
on the ſame account as the Tunica palmata, which will be de- | 
{crib'd hereafter. That it was a part of the Triumphal Habit 
Martial intimates,  * ; 9 8 9 5 
I comes, & magnos illaſa merere triumpbos, 


Falten de (Jed co.) redde roger 


=, a 1 


Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea. 
Panlus Manutius was certainly out when he fancied it to be 


a | 
—„— 


— —— 


a) Auguſt. cap. 40. (6) Lib. 2. cap. 12, (c) Lib. 6. cap. 4. (d) Sue- 
yon Auguſt, hp. 755 (0) Vid, Bayf, ds ig Veſt, Co II. 3 ' | 
J. 3 74 k 5 } 1 PBS the 
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eir the ſame as the Toga Picta, and he is accordingly c ESL. 
re- Grævius (a). The vulgar Opinion Ages ne by 
os, Servius and Scaliger into three ſorts, one preper to the Ki | 
another to the Conſuls, and a third to the Augurs. But 155 px. 
ch fins (6) and Rubenius (c) acknowledge only one proper EAR | 
of Trabea belonging to the Kings: Being a white Gown, bor 
b- der'd with Purple, and adorn'd with clavi or trabes of Scarlet. 
ay Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, and the Augurs, and the 
d Empetors were call'd by the ſame Name, only becauſe the 
of were made in the ſame Form. For the old Paladame wa | 
In of the Generals was all Scarlet, only border'd with Purple; 
es and the Chlamydes of the Emperors were all Purple, commonly 
in beautified with a golden or embroyder'd Broder. * 7 


* Sidoniam Picko chlamydem circumdata limbo. Vi rg. En. . 


n When. the Emperors were themſelves Conſuls, they wore a ** 
e Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none elſe. 
n Claudian in his Poems on the Third, Fourth and Sixth Con- 


« 


ſulſhip of Honorius, alludes expreſly to this Cuſto 


——Cistns mutata Gabinos + 
0 Dives Hydaſpais augeſcat purpura gemmis. 
: | — „Aera ndun | 
: Velamenta lapis, pretiofaque fila ſmaragdis 
TTT 
; And in the laſt, _ | 


Membraque gemmato trabee viridantia cinctu. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
| find the Gown,. which have not yet been explain'd, nor wou'd 
be of much Uſe if thoroughly underftood : Such as the 2g 
undulata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, ſcutulata, &c. 
See Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. en 
The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment worn 
within Doors by it ſelf, and abroad under the Gawn : The Pro- 
letarii, the Capite cenſi, and the reſt of the Dregs of the City, could 
not afford to wear the Toga, and ſo went about in their Tunis, 
whence Horace calls the ble tunicatus popellus, and the Au- 
thor of the Dialogue de claris Oratoribus, populus tunitatus, The 


(a) Prafat. ad. 1, Vol. Theſ Rom. | (% Ad Tacit. Ann, 3, | (e) De re 
Feſliar. & precipue de laticlavo. lib, 1, cap. . 0 
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old Romant, as Gellrus informs us (4), at firſt were cloath'd only 
in the Gown. Ina little time they found the Convenience of z 
ſhort ſtrait Tunic, that did not cover the Arms; like the Gre 
cian *;opids. Afterwards they had Sleeves coming down to the 
Elbow, but no farther. Hence Suetouius tells us hay Ceſar was 
remarkable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlavian Tunic, 
clos'd with gatherings about his Wriſt (65). Rxbenins thinks 
he might uſe this piece of Singularity to ſhow himſelf deſcended 
from the Trojans, to whom Komulus objects, in Virgil, as an 
Argument of their Effeminacy, EM 7 | 


Et tunice manicas, & habent redimicula mitræ (c). 


And ſilus or Aſcauius is ſtill to be ſeen dreſs'd after the fame 
Faſhion in ſome old Gemms (a). | 
Yet in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunics did not only 
reach down to the Ankles, whence they were call'd Talares, but 
had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gaye them 
the Name of Chirodotæ. And now it was counted as ſcandalous 
to appear without Sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be ſeen 
in them. And therefore in the Writers of that Age, we com- 
monly find the accuſed Perſons at a Tryal habited in the Tunic 
without Sleeves, as a mark of Infamy and Diſgrace (e). 
The ſeveral ſorts of the Tuuic, were the Palmata, the An: 
guſticlavia, and the Laticlavia. | | 
The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the Toga-pidta, It had its Name either 
from the great breadth of the Claui, equal to the Palm of the 
Hand; or elſe from the Figures of Palms, embroyder'd on it (/). 
The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Some fancy them to have been a kind of Flowers 
interwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be the But- 
tons or Claſps by which the Tunic was held together. A Third 
Tort contend that the Latus clavas was nothing. elſe but a Tunic, 
border'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks the Clavi did not be- 
long properly to the Veſt, but hang down from the Neck, like 
Chains and Ornaments of that Nature. But the moſt general 
Opinion makes them to have been Studs or Purls fomething like 
Heads of Nails, of Purple or Gold work'd into the Tunic. 
All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the accu- 
rate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the Claws were no 


(a) Lib. 7. cap. 12. (6) Snet. Ful. cap. 45. (e) Aueid 11. (d) R. 
Gems de Laviclav, lib, r. cap. 12. (e) Thidem. (F] Feſtus in voce. 
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more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the middle of 
the Garments, which were afterwards improv'd to golden 

embroyder d Lines of the fame Nature. We muſt not there- 
fore ſuppoſe them to have receiv'd their Name as an immedi- 
ate allulion to the Heads of Nails, to which they bore no Rec. 
ſemblance; but may remember that the Ancients us'd to inlaß 
their Cups and other precious Utenſils with Studs of Gold, or 
other Ornamental Materials. Fheſe from their likeneſs to Nail- 
heads, they call'd in general Clavi. So that it was very natu- 
ral to bring the ſame Word to fignifie theſe Lines of Purple, or 
other Colours which were of a different Kind from all the reſt 
of the Garment; as thoſe ancient Clavi were af a different Co- 


lour 95 Figure from the Veſſels which they adorn'd. 
BR 


Streaks: were either tranſverſe pr ſtraight down the 
Veſt; the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Pope 
and other publick Servants; by the Muſicians, and ſome Com- 
panies of Artificers, and now and then by the Women; being 
term'd e Ihe proper Clavi came ſtraight down the 
Veſt, one ot them making the Tunic, which they call'd the Au- 
guſticlave, and two the Laticlav eue. 
However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 


Monſieur Dacier's Judgment of the Matter cannot fail to meet 
with as kind Reception. | | 
He tells us, that the Clavi wege no more than purple Ga- 
loons, with which they border'd the fore Part of the Tunic, 
on both Sides, in the place where it came together. The broad 
Galoons made the Laticlave, and the narro the Auguſticlaue. 
Therefore they are ſtrangely miſtaken who make the only. Dif- 
ference between the two Velts to conſiſt in this, that the one 
had but a ſingle Clavus, the other two, and that the Senato- 
tian Clauus being in the middle of the Veſt cou'd pofſibly be 
but one. For tis very plain they had each of them two Ga- 
loons binding the two Sides of the Coat where it open'd be- 
fore; ſo that joining together with the Sides they appeat'd juſt 


— - 


in the Middle; whence the Greeks call'd ſuch a Veſt uegomippueys. 
That the Galloons were ſow'd on both ſides of the Coat, is 
evident beyond Diſpute from the following Paſſage of Varro: 
775 7 45 en 7h conſuit, ut altera plagala fit anguſtic 
clavis, altera latis, utraque pars in ſug genere caras analogid. 
For if any, one / au d ſeu a Coat. in this Manner, that: one fide. 
Jhould have a, broad, Galoon, and the, other, a, narrow oae,, neither 


” 


part has any thing properly anſwering to. it. As to, the Name 


, 


of the Clabi, he thinks there needs no farther Reaſon be 
„ , 3 1817 228 en 


given, 
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given, than that the Ancients call'd any thing which was 
wich Deſign to be put upon another thin . "1; du (a). T0 
It has been a receiv'd Opinion that the Anguſticlave diſtin 
iſb'd the Knights from the Common-People, in the ſame 
13 as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the E. 
queſtrian Rank; but Rubenius avers that there was no manner 
of Difference between the Tunics of the Knights, and thoſe of 
the Commons. This ConjeQure ſeems to be favour'd by Ap- 
p iam in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, where he tells us, 
| 6 Surgvay e 73 onda Tols Seremurars ., Ae Þ The Burtt] 
150 M dL e Teig Ozedmruoty vm ru. The Slave in Habit goes 
like hit Maſter; and 1 only the Senator's Robe, all other 
Garments are common to the Servants. And Pliny, when he ſays 
that the Rings diſtinguiſh'd the Equeſtrian Order from the Com- 
mon People, as their Tunic did the Senate from thoſe that wore 
the Rings; would not probably have omitted the other Diſtin- 
&ion, had it been real. Beſides both theſe Authorities, Lam- 
idius in the Life of » Alexander Severus confirms the preſent 
Aſſertion. He acquaints us that the aforeſaid Emperor had ſome - 
Thoughts of aſſigning a proper Habit to Servants different from 
that of their Maſters : But his great Lawyers Ulpiar and Paulus 
diſſuaded him from the Project, as what wou d infallibly give 
Occaſion to much 5 and diſſenſion; ſo that upon the 
whole he was contented only to diſtinguiſh the Senators from 
the Knights by their Clavas w. Wc cee 
But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the uſe of Purple among the Romans, 
which the Civilians tell us was ſtrictly forbid the Common- 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſerv'd that 
all the Prohibitions of this Nature, are reſtrain'd to ſome parti- 
cular Species of Purple. Thus Julius Cæſar forbad the uſe of 
the Conchilian Garments, or the #xvpyid's; (5). And Nero af- 
terwards prohibited the ordinary Uſe of the Amethyſtine or Ty- 
rian Purple (c). Theſe Conjectures of Rubenius need no better 
Confirmation than that they are repeated and approv'd by the 
molt judicious Grawms (d). +4 5; 1 
According to this Opinion it is an eaſie Matter to reconcile the 
great Conteſt between Manutius and Lipſius and the inferior Cri- 
ticks of both Parties about the Colour of the Tunic, the former 
afſerting it to be Purple, and the other White: For *tis evident it 
might be call'd either, if we ſuppoſe the Ground-Work to have 
been White, with the addition of theſe Purple Liſts or Galoons. 


(a) Dacier on Horace, lib. 2 Sat. 5, (6) Sueton. Ful. cap. 43. (c) Tann 
As 


Nerone, cap. 32. (4) Sueton, Ful. 43. Otho. 10. Domitiun. IO, 


F » 
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As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the La- 
ticlave, it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe Senators 
who were Patricians had the Privilege of uſing this Veſt in their 
Childhood together with the Prezexza. But the Sons of thoſe 
Senators who were not Patricians, did not put on the Lati- 
clave till they applied themſelves to the ee of the Com- 
mon-Wealth, and to bearing Offices (a). Yet Haguſtus chang'd 
this Cuſtom, and gave the Sons of any Senators leave to aſſume 
the Laticlave prelently after the time of their putting on te 
Toga Virilis, tho” they were not yet capable of Honours: (5). 
And by the particular Favour of the Emperors, the ſame Privi- 
lege was allow'd to the more ſplendid Families of the Knights. 
hus Ovid ſpeaks of himſelf and Brother, who are known to 
have been of the Eqzeſtriaz Order: __ 5 


Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 
Liberior fratri ſumpta mihique toga; _ 
Induiturque bumeris cum lato purpura clavo, &c. (c). 


And Statins of Metius Celer, whom in another Place be 
terms Splendidiſſimus (d), (the proper Stile of the Knights) 
Auer hic ſudavit in armis | 
Notus adbuc tantum majoris munere clavi (e). 


Beſide the Gown and Tunic, we hardly meet with any Gar- 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of an 
enquiry into their Difference. Vet among theſe the Lacerna 
and the Penula occur more frequently than any other. In the 
old Gloſs upon. Perſius Sat. 1. Verſe 68. they are both call'd 
Pala; which identity of Names might probably ariſe from 
the near reſemblance they bore one to the other, and both to 
the Grecian Pallium. The Lacerna was firſt us'd in the Camp, 
but afterwards admitted into the City, and worn upon their 
Gowns to defend them from the Weather. The Penula was 
ſometimes us'd with the ſame Deſign, but, being ſhorter and 
fitter for Expedition, it was chiefly worn upon a Journey (F). 

Rubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penula to be both 
cloſe-bodied kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only 
Difference between them being that the Pruulæ were always 
Brown, the Lacerna of no certain Colour; and that the Cucullus the 
Cowl or Hood was ſow'd on the former, but worn as a diſtinct 


(a) See Pliny, Lib. S. Epiſt. 23. (6) Sueten. Aug. cap. 37. (e) Trim 
lib. 3. Eleg. 10. (d) Prafat, ad lib. 3. Syſusrum. (e). Sylv. lib. 3. carm. 2. 
(f) Sce Lip]. Elect. lib, 1, cap. 13. & Dr. Bolyday on Fuvenal Sat. 1. 
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thing from the other (e). But Ferrarias who has ſpent a whole 
| Bock in animadverting on that Author, wonders that any Body 
fhonld be fo Ignorant, as not to know theſe two Garments t6 
have been of a quite diſtin& Species (2: he 
It will be expected that the Habits of the Romy Prieſts ſhou'd || 
be particularly deſcrib'd'; but we have no certain Intelligence, | 
only whar concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, the Fla- 
mens, and the Pontifices: The Augurs wore he Trabea firſt 
dy'd with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. Kubenius takes 
the Robe which Aerod in Deriſion put on our Saviour to have 
been of this Nature; becauſe St. Matthew calls it Scarlet, and 
St. Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphns (4 Garment twice dy d 
for the Augural Robe ( n | | | 
The proper Robe of the Flamers was the Lena, 4 ſort of 
Purple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſten'd about the 
Neck with a Buckle or Claſp. It was interwoven. curiouſly 
with Gold, ſo as to appear very Splendid and Magnificent; 
Thus Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit, 


_Þg 


.- 


. nl 


rogue ardebat murice lena 
Demiſſa ex humeris : dives que munera Dido 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro. En. 3. 


The Pontiffs had the honour of uſing the Prætexta; and ſo 
had the Epnlones, as we leurn from Livy, Lib. 43: LEE 
The Prieſts: were remarkable for their modeſty in Apparel, 
and therefore they made uſe only of the Cornmon-purple, never 
affecting the more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus Cicero; Ve- 
ſtitus of er noſtra hae purpura plebeia ac pene fuſed (d). He calls 
— — urple becauſe he hiniſelf was a Member of the College 

2 0 | 

— two farther Remarks which may be made in refe- 
rence to the Habits in general. Firſt that in the time of any pub- 
lick Calamity, twas an uſual Cuſtom to change their Apparel, 
as an Argument of Humility and Contrition; of which we meet 
with many Inftances in Hiſtory: On ſuch Occafions the Senators 
laid by the Laticlave, and appear d only in the Habit of Knights. 
The Magiſtrates threw afide the Præteæta, and came abroad in the 
Senatorian Garb. The Knights left off their Rings, and the Com- 
mons chang'd their Gowns for the Sagum or Military Coat (e). 


— ES % — —„— . MO 


(a) De Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 6. (6) Analect. de Re Veſt, cup. ult. (c) 
Epiſi Famil. lib. 2. Epiſt. 16. (d) Pro Sextio. (e) See Ferrar, de Re Veſtiar. 
ub. 1, cap. 27. | 
pr The | 


The other Remark is the Obſervation of the Caſaubor. 
that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly Of the . 
in no Reſpect differ d more from the Modern Dreſs, than iu 
that they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and Stockins. 
which if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhould call f-oralia 
and zibialia. Vet inſtead of theſe, under their lower Tunics or 
Waftcoats, they ſometimes. bound their Thighs and Legs round 
with Silken Scarfs or faſciæ; tho' theſe had now: and then the _ 
Name of feminalia or femoralia and ttibialia, from the Parts to 
which they were apply d {a}. | | = i 
As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of the ki 
Common-wealth the Gown was us'd alike by Men and Wo- | 
men (. Afterwards the Women took up the Stola and the | 
Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stola was their ordinary. 1 
Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their Ankles: ; 
When they went abroad they. flung'over it the Palla or Pallins 
a long open Manteau (c), which coyer'd the Sala and their i 


whole Body. Thus Horace, 79 4 
Ad talos ſtola demiſſa & circumdata palli (a). 
And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 
Pro crinali auro, pro | tegmine pallc, 

| Tigridis eæuviæ — 2 à vertice pendent (e). 

Rubenins has found this Difference in the Szole, that thoſe of the 
ordinary Women were White trimm'd with a Golden Border; 
and thoſe of Ladies of Quality Parple with Golden Parls Q: 

They dteſt their Heads with what they call'd Vizte and Faſciæ, 
Ribbons and thin Saſhes ; and the laſt Sort they twiſted ronnd 


| their whole Body, next to the. Skin, to make them Slender ; to 
which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g): I 


Haud fimilis virgo eſt virginum noſtrarum, quas matres ſtudent 
, Demiſſis DE elle, 45540 pectore, ut graciles ſient. | 


The former Oꝛid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of ho- 
neſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. | 


Eſte procul vittæ tenues, infigne pudoris (h). | 
And deſcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 


—_ ————— 


(a) Sueton. Auguſt, cap. 82. Caſaubon. ad locum. (6) Vid. Ferrar. de re 
veſt; lib. 3. cap. 17. (c) Dacier on Horace. lib, 1. Sat. 2. ver. 99. d 
Horace ibid. (e) . ver. $76. od f 3 Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 16. 

| . WY Ds 5 9 1 | 
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} 


* a * ax 4 A 


Vita coercebat poſitos fine lege capillos (a), N 
It's very obſervable that the Common Courteꝛans were not 


allow'd to appear in the Sola, but oblig'd to wear a ſort of 
Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of its Reſemblance to 


the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that place of Horace, 


| V2 De A uiid inten- 

Eft, in matrona, ancilla, pecceſve togata? L. 1. 8. 2. V. 33. 
The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Togata the common 
Strumpet, in oppoſition both to the Matron and the Serving- 
Maid 


Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account or 
other) wore the Lacerna too: But the riſe of this Fancy is owing 
to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Juvenal, | 


- the lacernatæ cam ſe jactaret amicæ. PE Es 


Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Poet does not ſpeak of the 
ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom Nero 
made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. So that Juve- 
nal's Lacernata amica is no more than if we ſhou'd ſay a Miſtreſs 
in Breeches. © | Les bs ns 
The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that remains 
of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been a former 


Remark that the Romans ordinarily us'd none, INES Lap- 


pet of their Gown; and this was not a conſtant Cover, but 
only. occaſional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other acciden- 


tal Inconveniencies. Hence it is that we ſee none of the old 


Statues with any on their Heads, beſides now and then a Wreath, 

or ſomething of that Nature. Euſtathius on the firſt of the 0Ody- 
ſes, tells us that the Latins deriy'd this Cuſtom of going bare- 
headed from the Greels, it being notorious that in the Age of 
the Heroes, no kind of Hats or Caps were at all in Faſhion: 
Nor is there any ſuch thing to be met with in Homer. Vet at 
ſome particular Times we find the Romans uſing ſome ſort of 
Covering for the Head; as at the Sacrifices, at the Publick 
Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon a Journey, or a War-like 
Expedition. Some Perſons too were allow'd to have their 
Heads always cover'd; as Men who had been lately made Free, 
and were thereupon ſhav*d cloſe on their Head, might wear the 
Pileus, both as a Defence from the Cold, and as a Badge of itheir 
Liberty. And the ſame Privilege was granted to Perſòns under 
any Indiſpoſition %. a : | 


(a) Metamor ph. lib, 1. Fab. 9. (6) Lipſius de Amphuthe, cap. 19. 
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As for the ſeveral ſorts of Coverings deſign'd for theſe uſes, 
many of them have been long confounded beyond any poflibility 
of a diſtinction: And the Learned Salmaſius (a) has gbſerved, 
that the Mitra, the Pileus, the Cucullus, the Galeras and the 
Palliolum, were all Coverings of the Head, very little differing 
from one another, and promitcuouſly us'd by Authors: However 
there are ſome of em which deſerve a more particular Enquiry. 

The Galerus, Voſſius (b) derives from Galea, the Roman Hel- 
met, to which we muſt ſuppoſe it to have born ſome Reſem- 
blance. Servius, when he reckons up the ſeveral ſorts, of the 
Prieſt's Caps, makes the Calerus one of them, being compos'd 
of. the Skin of the Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice: The other Two be- 
ing, the Apex, a ſtitch'd Cap in the form of a Helmet, with the 
addition of a little ſtick fix'd on the top, and wound about with 
white Wool; properly belonging to the Flamines; and the Tu- 
tulus a Woollen Turban much like the former, proper to the 
a High-Prieſt. By the Galerus it's likely he means the Albo-Galerns 
„ made of the Skin of a white Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice, with the 
5 addition of ſome T wigs taken from a Wild-Olive-Tree : and 
G belonging only to Jupiter's Flamen. Let we find a ſort of Gale- 

rut in uſe among the ordinary Men; and the Galericulum (which 

1 ſome do call Galerus) common to both Sexes. This was a Skin 
r ſo neatly dreſs'd with Men or Womens Hair, that it could not 
2. WI lily be diſtinguiſh'd from the Natural. It was particularly us'd 
it by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair; as Seton. reports of 
bi; Nero (c): As alſo by the Wreſtlers to keep their own Hair 
d from receiving any Damage by the naſty Oyls with which they 
h, were rubb'd all over before they exerciſed. This we learn from 
ſ- MartiaPs Diſtich on the Galericulum: 3 


e. Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos, 
of | Hac poteris madidas coudere pelle comas. 8 
1 The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at Publick 


of Shows and Sacrifices, and by the Freed-Men. For a Journey 
k they had the Petaſus differing only from the former in that it 
K+ had broader Brims, and bore a nearer reſemblance to our Hats, 
ir as appears from the common Pictures of Mercury: And hence 
- it took its Name from mT]«yvvp: to open or ſpread out (4). 
*. The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho? we often meet 
with them in Roman Authors, are none of them beholden to that 


er Nation for their Original. The Mitre ſeems to owe its invention 
2 (a) In Fopiſ. & Gray: m Sueton- Claud. 2. (5) Cap. 12. (c) Hoſſius 

| Elymolog, in v. Petaſus. (d) Lipſius * Vnphiibeat. cap. 19. + 1 
* | | to 


— 
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to the Trojant; being a crooked Cap, tied under the Chin with 
Ribbonds. It belong'd only to the Women among, the Re. 


mans, and is attributed ta the Foreign Courtezans that, ſet. up 


U 


their Trade in that City, ſuch as the 
2 picti Inpa barbara mitra © 64710 
in Juvenal. Vet among the Trojans we find it i uſe amo non 
the Men. Thus Kemulus ſcouts them in Virgil, 5 N by 
Et tunicæ manicas & habent redimicula mite: 
O vere Phrygie ; neque enim Phryges ſa)! | 


And even Eucas himſelf is by Tarbas deſcrib'd in this Dreſs, 


Meonid mentum mitra crinemque madentem 
Subnexuns. En. 4. 216. | 


The Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eaſtern Kings, 
and Great Men, only with this difference, that, the Prinees wore 
it with a ſharp ſtrait Jop, and the Nobles with the Point 2 lit. 
tle bending, downwards, (). e ee 

The Diadem belong'd to the Kings of Rome as well as to 
the Foreign Princes. This ſeems to have been no more than 
a white Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head like that which 
compoſeth the Turk Turban : Thoſe who are willing to find 
ſome nearer reſemblance between the Diadem and our modem 
Crowns, may be convinc'd of their Miſtake from that Paſlage 
of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that made uſe of 
her Diadem to her ſelf with 005 1 * 

Theſe white Faſciæ among the Romans were always 100K 
on as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when Pompey 


the Great appear'd commonly abroad with a white Scarf wound 


about his Leg, upon pretence of a Bruiſe or an Ulcer, thoſe 
who were jealous of his growing Power, did not fail to inter- 
pret it as an Omen of his affecting the ſupreme Command; and 
one Favonius plainly told him, it made little Odds on what Part 
he wore the Diadem, the Intention being much the ſame (d). 
To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral ſorts of the Roman Shooes, 
Slippers, c. which molt frequently occur in reading, are the 
Perones,the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Solea and Crepidie, and 
the Caligæ; beſides the Cothurnus and Soccus which have been 
already deſcrib'd. e. ) 


duo 9 
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(e Au. 9. 616. (6) Dempſter ad Roſen, lib. 5. cap. 35. (e) Flas is 
„ The 


Lucull. (a) Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap · 2. 
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The Perones were a kind of High- Shooes, rudel/ form'd of 
raw Hides, and reaching up to the middle of the Leg. They 


were not only us d by the Country-People, as ſome imagine; 


but in the City too by Men of ordinary Rank. Nay, RNubenius 


averrs, that in the elder times of the Common- wealth, the Se- 


nators as well as others went in the Pero's (a). However, when 

they came to be a little poliſn'd, they left this clamſy Wear to 

the Ploughmen and Labourers ; and we ſcarce find them ap- 
lied to any one elſe. by the Authors of the flouriſhing Ages, 
hus Per/rus brings in the. | | y n 


Wes —Peronatu: araror 5 8. 5. Y. 102. 
And Juvenal, | | 
Alem non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perone tegi. 8. 14. V. 186. 


Virgil indeed makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero: But ; 


then they were only a Company of plain Ruſticks, Legio agre- 
fir, as he calls them; beſides they wore it but on one Foot : 


77 —eſtigia nuda ſiuiſtr 


2 

' Inſtituere pedis, cradas tegit altera pero. En. 7. 690. 
The Calcei Lanati were proper to the Patricians to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Vulgar, fo cald from an Half Moon in Ivory 
worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half-Moon to have 
fery'd inſtead of a Fibula or Buckle (6); But Rubenius (c) re- 
fates this Conj ecture, by ſhowing from Philaſtratus, that it was 
worn by way of Ornament, not on the fore- part of the Shooe 
like the Buckle, but about the Ankle. Platarch in his Roman 
de giyes abundance of Reafons why they us'd the Half- 

oon rather than any other Figure; but none of his Fancies 
haye met with any Approbation from the Learned. The com- 


mon Opinion makes this Cuſtom an Alluſion to the Number of 


Senators at their firſt Inſtitution; which being an Hundred was 
fignified by the Numeral Letter CO. 
Yet the Patriciuns before they arriv'd at the Senatorian Age, 


and even before they put on the Præteæta, had the Privilege of 


uſing the Half-Moon on theit Shooes. Thus Statius Sylv: 5. 
Sic te 2 genitum ſibi curia ſeuſit: „ 


Primaque Patricia clauſit veſtigia lund, 


559 
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(a) De Latielav. lib. 2, cap. 1. (6) De Calcto Antiq. cap. 9. (6) De 
Laticlav. lib. 2. cap. 4: 4 | 
47 


As. 


| ” 

As for the Senators who were not Parricians, they did not 
indeed wear the Half - Moon, but that Ornament ſeems not to 
have been the only Difference between the Senatorian and the 
common Shooes. For the former are commonly repreſented as 
Black, and coming up to the middle of the Leg; as in Horace 
3 N grit medium impediit crus 
Pellibus. * ER 6 | 1 

Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the Four black 
Straps, which he ſays faſtned the Senators Shooes, being ty'd 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had 
two ſorts of Shooes, one for Summer, and the other for Win- 
ter. The Summer Shooes he deſcribes with ſuch Leathern 
Straps croſſing one another many times about the Leg, and no- 
thing but a Sole at the Bottom. Theſe he calls Campagi: (tho 
Rubenius attributes this Name to à ſort of Caligæ worn by the 
Senators under the later Emperors ().) The Winter-Shooes 
he ſays were made of an entire black Skin, or ſometimes of a 
white one reaching up to cover the 59 part of the Leg, 
without any open Place except on the I op ( ᷑99.. 

It's uncertain whether the Calcei Mullei were fo call'd from 
the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name to that 
Fiſh from their -reddiſh Dye. They were at firſt the peculiar 
Wear of the Alban Kings,” afterwards. of the Kings oo; Rome, 
and upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State were appropriated 
to thoſe Perſons who had born any Curule Office; but perhaps 
they might be worn only on great Days at the Celebration of 
ſome Publick Sports, when they were attir'd in the whole Tri- 
ofnphal Habit, of which too theſe Shooes made a part. Julius 
Ceſar, as he was very ſingular in his whole Habit, ſo was par- 
ticularly remarkable for wearing the Mullei on ordinary Days; 
which he did to ſnow his Deſcent from the Alban Kings (d). 
In Colour and Faſhion they reſembled the Cothurni, coming up 
to the middle Leg, tho” they did not cover the whole Foot but 
only the Sole like Sandals (e). Dacier informs us that at ſuch 
time as the Emperors took up the uſe of theſe red Shooes, 
the Curule Magiſtrates chang'd the Faſhion for Embroyder'd 
ones J. | | | 

Tomas Soleæ were a ſort of Sandals or Pantofles without a- 
ny Upper Leather, ſo that they cover'd only the Sole of the Foot, 


(a) De re Veſt. lik. 2. cap. 3. (6) hid. cap. 5. (c) Dacier on Horace 
Book 1. Sat. 6. (d) Dio lib. 49. (e) Lib, 2. cap, 2. (F) Dacier on Ho- 
race Book 1. Sai, G, . | | being 


out the addition of a Subſtantive. 5 


* e ; | Fo 2 A A Nd | *. 1 
being faſten'd above with Straps and Buckles. Theſe were the 
ordinary Faſhion of the Women, and therefore counted ſcan» 
dalous in the other Sex. Thus Cicem expoſeth Ferres (a), and 
Clodius (V for uſing this indecent Wear; and Livy acquaints 
us that the great Scipio was cenſur'd on the ſame Account (c). 
Yet upon all Occaſions of Mirth and Recreation or lawful In- 
dulgence, twas cuſtomary for the Men to go thus looſly ſhad ; 
As at Entertainments, and at the Publick Shows of all ſorts in 
the Circo's or Amphitheatres. fe 

The Crepidæ, which now and then occur in Roman Authors, 
are generally ſuppos'd to be the ſame as the Soleæ under the 
Greek Name xpraidss. But Baldwim'is ſo nice as to aſſign this 
Difference, that the . had two Soles, . whereas the Solea 
conſiſted of but one. Therefore he is not willing to be beholden 
to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be deriv'd from 
the Crepitus or creakivg that they made, which could not be ſo 
well conceiv'd in thoſe which had but a ſingle Leather (d). 
That the Grecian upnrides did really make ſuch a kind of Noiſe 
(which we can't eaſily imagine of the Soleæ) is plain from the 
common Story of Momus, who being brought to give his Cen- 
ſure of Venus, cou'd find no Fault, only that her ents, or 
Slipper, creak'd a little too much. Eat , oh | 

The Caliga was the proper Soldiers Shooe, made in the San- 
dal Faſhion, fo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, 
tho* it reach'd to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of 
Wood like our old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French Pea- 
fants, and ſtuck full of Nails. Theſe Nails were uſually ſo 
yery long in the Shooes of the Scouts and Sentinels, that Sue- 
ronins (e) and Tertullian (f) call thoſe Calige Speculatores, 28 
if by mounting the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they gave a greater 
Advantage to the Sight. Ar een un 

Twas from theſe Caligæ that the Emperor Caligula took his 
Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
in the Habit of a Common Soldier (g). And hence Fuvenal (5) 
and Suetonius (i) uſe Caligati for the Common Soldiers with- 
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(a) Verrin. 4. (6) De Haruſp Reſponſ. (c) Lib. 29. (d) Baldwin. Calc, 
Antiq. cap. 13. (e) Caligul. cap. g2. (/) De Coron, Milit. (g) Sueton. Ca. 
Hul, cap. 9. (4) Sat. 16. v. 24. (i) August. 25. Ws} ; 
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Of the Roman Marriages: 


THE Marci res of the Romans, which have been ſo learned- 
OY. explain's by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great Law- 
yers Tiraguel, Sigonizs, Briſſopius, and the two Hottomans, will 
appear very intelligible from a diligent enquiry into the Eſpou- 
358 the Perſons that might lawful! lk one another, 

he proper Segſon for Marriage, the ſeveral Ways of contracting 
NOISES the Ceremanies of the Wedding, and the Cauſes 
and Nanner of Ilivorces... 1101000 INN 

The Eſpouſals or Contract hefore 8 was performed 

by an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be 
done as well between abſent Perſons as preſent; as well in pri- 
vate, as before Witneſſes. Yet the common way of hetrothing 
was by Writings drawn up by common Conſent, and ſeal'd by 
þoth antics.” Fu: Juvenal Sat. 6. any 


Si tibi legitimis pactam junctamque zabellis 


Nom es amaturus. 


And again, Sat. 10. I fy PF: WEE 5 
Veniet cum Signateribus auſpex. TEAR 


Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Woman, 
hich in Pliuy's time was us'd to be of Iron, without any 
Stone in it (a). Thus the ſame Satyriſt, - 


Conventum tamen & pattum & ſponſalia noſtra 
L de paras, jamque a tonſore magiſtra 
Pecteris, & digito piguus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat, 6. 


There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpouſils, 
but they 2 be made at any time, provided that both Parties 
were ſenſible of the Obligation; which they were not ſuppos'd 
to be till their Seventh Year. Yet Auguſtus afterwards or- 
der'd that no Eſpouſals ſhould de eſteem'd yalid, except ſuch as 
were conſummated by the Nuptials within two Years time (6). 

No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman; but 
then this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, tho 
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born in wy os _ 3 or thus I (a) * of 4 
Latines, Livy () of the Campauiant, and Cicens (c) of the In- 
habitanits cf ebe Ver in Ne Wes 3 eminent 
reſtraint about theſe 7 8 and that is a Law of the Decem- 
viri prohibiting any Marriage between the Patrician Families 
and the B/ebeiars.. But within ſeven; or eight Years the Com- 
mons had given ſo many dangerous Tokens of their Reſentment 
of this Injury, that upon the Motion of Cauuleius, Tribune of 
the People, the Conſuls were een forc'd to give conſent to the 
enacting of a contrary Decree, allowing a free alliance in Mar- 
riage between Perſons of all Orders an Degrees (4). 
he Romans were very ſuperſtitious in reference to the Par- 

ticular time of Marriage, fancying ſeveral Days and Seaſons ve- 
ry Unfortunate to this Deſign. he Kaleudt, Nones and Ide: 
of _ Month were ſtrictly avoided. So was the whole Feaſt 
of the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves Faſtor. 2. 

Conde tuas Hymenee, faces, & ab ignibus atris '.. 

Aufer; Labent alias mata fepmlebro faces. © 
Go, Hymen, Stop the long expecting Dames 
And 1155 thy Torches 8 the ile Flames. 


Thy Preſence wou'd be fatal while we mourn; 
And at ſad Tombs muſt other Tapers burn. 


The whole Month of May was look'd on as G00 to 


contracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman 


Queſtions. And Ovid. Faſt. 7 — 


Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virginis apta ſ 
Tempora, que nupſit nec dinturng fa. 
Hac quogue de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 
No Tapers then ſhou'd burn, nor ever Bride 
Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd : 
Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs ſay, 
The Girls are all ſtark naught that wed in May, 


In ſhort the moſt happy Seaſon in all ReſpeQs for celebrating 


the Nuptial Solemnity was that which follow'd the des of June. 


Thus Ovid ſpeaking of his Daughter, 


Hans ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora tzdis 
Apta 2 queque cavenda ſorent, 
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Tuc mihi poſt ſacras monſtratur Junius Idus © 
Urls Ape, utilis eſſe viris. Faſt. 2. 84 
Reſoly'd to match the Girl, I try'd to find 
What Days unproſp'rous were, what Moons were Kind : 

After Funes Sacred Ides my fancy ſtaid, * |. 
Good to the Man, and Happy to the Maid. = 


The three ways of contracting Matrimony, were farre, co- 
emptione, and uſu, which fall properly under the conſideration 
of the Civil Law); the main difference of them in ſhort was 
this. Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial Rites were per- 
form'd with ſolemn Sacrifices, and r of burnt Cakes, 
by the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis. Pliny ſays, this 

Was the moſt Sacred Tye of all (a) : Yet we are aſſur'd, that 

after ſome time it was almoſt univerſally laid aſide, as thought to 
include too many troubleſom Ceremonies (5). A Divorce after 
this way of Marriage, Feſtus calls Diffarreatio. Coemptio was, 
when the Perſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one another 
by the Ceremony of giving and taking a Piece of Money. The 
Marriage was ſaid to be made by uſe, when with the Conſent of 
her Friends the Woman had liv'd with the Man a whole Year 
compleat without being abſent three Nights; at which time ſhe 
was reckon'd in all Reſpects a lawful Wife, tho? not near fo 

cloſely join'd as in the tormer Caſes. 3 
The Nuptial Ceremonies were always 5 with the taking 
of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit genero ſocrus nul- 
lis ge, nullis auctoribus, funeſtis ominibus omnium ſc). 

In dreſſing the Bride they never omitted to divide her Locks 
with the Head of a Spear; either as a token that their Marriages 
firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the Rape of the 
Sabine Virgins: (4) : Or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and 
Warlike Off- ſpring: Or to remind the Bride, that being married 
to one of a Martial Race, ſhe ſhould uſe her ſelf to no other than 
a plain unaffected Dreſs : Or becauſe the greateſt part of the 
Nuptial Care is referr'd to Juno, to whom the Spear is Sacred, 
whence ſhe took the Name of Dea Quiris; Quiris among the 
Ancients ſignifying this Weapon (e). Ovid alludes to this Cu- 

ſtom in the Pts of his Faſt: : CE I WE 


Nec tibi que cupide matura videbere matri 
Comat virgineas haſta recurva comas. 


Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


_ (a) Lib. 18. cap. 2. (6) Tacit. Annal. 4. (c) Orat, pro Cluent, (d) Plu- 
zarth.in Romul. (e) Idem Queſt. Ram. 87. ; | = 
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In the next place they crown'd her with a Chaplet of Flow- 
ers, and put on her Veil or Flamme um, proper to this Occaſion. 
Thus Catullus. e e 

Linge tempora floribus „ ated yet 
Suaveolentis amaraci : + | p 


Flammenm cape. 


4 And Fuvenal, deſcribing  Meſſalivs when about to marry 


n Silius : (1 


AS — Dudum ſedet illa parato 

[- Flammeolo. Sat. 10. | N43 24 3 

4 Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths ſne wore the Tunica recta or 

7 common Tunic, call'd recta from being woven upwards, of the 
ſame Nature with that which the young Men put on with their 

: Manly Gown (a); this was tied about with a Girdle which the 
4 Bridegroom was to unlooſe. woke ie ens. ih, 

£ Being dreſs'd after this Manner, in the Evening ſhe was led 


' towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by Three Boys habited in the 

: Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Tor- 
ches were carried to light her; for which particular Number 
he Plutarch has tronbled himſelf to find ont ſeveral Reaſons (6). | 


10 A Diſtaff and a Spindle were likewiſe born along with her, in 
memory of Caia Cæcilia or Tanaquil, Wife to Tarquinins Prif- | 
cus, a famous Spiniter (c): And on the ſame account the Bride 

0 call'd her ſelf Caia, during the Nuptial Solemnity, as a fortu- 
nate Name. | 5 1 LEY 

ks Being come to the Door, (which was garniſh'd with Flowers 

8 and Leaves, according to that of Catullus: | 

he Mieſßtibulum ut molli velatum fronds vireret.) 

1 ſhe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd them 


over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and Sorcery. 
A This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to Zn. 4. 


he 

d, Preterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum 

he Conjugis antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 

u- e niveis, & feſta fronde reuinctum. ans 

Being to go into the Houſe ſhe was not by any means to touch 

the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main ſtrength. Either 
becauſe the Threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, a moſt chaſſ 
Goddeſs, and ſo ought not to be defil'd by one in theſe Ci 
cumſtances : Or elſe that it might ſeem a piece of Modelly 

1 (a) Pliny lib. 8. cap. 48. (5) Rom. Breſt. 2. (c) Plin, lib. S. cap. * 


eo” 


© 


to de compell'd into a Place where ſhe ſhould ceaſe to be 2 


* ' (a). ny ond ; „ 48744 e117 44 e 
| Upon her entrance ſhe had the Keys of the, Honſe deliver'd.to 
her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with two Veſſels, one 
of E ire, the other of Water ; either as an Emblem of Purity and 
Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Earneſt of 

ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extremities (5). 

And now fhe and her Companions were treated by the Bride. 
oom at a ſplendid Feaſt, on which Occaſion the Sumptuary 
3 allow'd a little more Liberty than ordinary in the Ex. 
pences. This kind of Treat was ſeldom without Muſick, com- 
d commonly of Flutes; the 88 all the while ſinging 
Haaleſſias or Thalaſo, as the Greeks did Hymeneus. There are ſe- 
veral Reaſons given by Pizzarch (c) for the uſe of this Word: 
The common Opinion makes it an Admoniſhment to good Hu: 
wifery, the Greek Word Tearacia fignifying Spinning; and 4- 
mong the Conditions which were — upon by the Sabine: 
and Romans after the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that 
the Women ſhould be oblig'd to no. ſervile Office for their 

Husbands, any farther than what concern'd Spinning. 
At the ſame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 

Room for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgil Eclog. 8. 


bus 1 Þ Sͤparge, marite, nuce. : 
Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the moſt com- 
monly receiv'd makes it a Token of their leaving Childiſh Di- 


vertiſements, and entring on a more ſerious State of Life, whence 
Nuscibus relidtis has paſs d into a Proverb. This Conjecture is 
1 | N ' 


out d by Catullus; 
Da nnces pueris, iners 
n . Conc ubine : Satis din 
e eee 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſio. 


Conc ubine, nuces da. | 


In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a ſet of 
good old Wives, that had been never married but to one Man, 
lac'd the Bride on it with a great deal of Ceremony. Thus 
Catullus, | | * {#6 | 
Pos bone 2 vis 
. C rows reve famine 
5 Collocate puellulam. 


F, * : 
Es - * | Jam licet venias, marite, &c, - 


£ e. x. (e) Idem in Romul. © Rom. Qusaſt. 31, 


Dre e, & AE 
F 4 T6) Flucarch. Rom. Dueft. 1. Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. 8. (b) Plutarch. 
X uy 
Nothing 
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Nothing now remain d but for the'Bridegroom to Iooſe her 
Girdle, a Cuſtom that wants no Explanation ; only it may be 
obſer vd to have been of great Antiquity 8 Thus Moſchas in his 


Story of Jupiter and Europa: 
Ze0s 5 Trav £T*QN avinhgt tro 
At ee & of Ks 72 Werren, 
Homer Odyſs. 2. 3 8 
Adee ra ννE Corn, TEC 
And Muſæus in Hero and Leander: BEN. comes 
Ns 1 uy Tarr ane” 3 q ,L Avoaro wirpur, bi 
Kat 9:0 pov gntcnaay aptfovey K epeins. Tr} Die 
There ſeldom wanted a Company- of Boys, and mad Sparks 
got together, to ſing a parcel of obſcene Verſes, which wete 


tolerated on this Occaſion. They confiſted of a kind of Fſcen- 
zine Rhimes. Hence C atullus; en Of * 0 


. Nec diu tac eat Proca c- | 
Feſcennina locutio. 


1 Fry 
+4 | 


And Claudian: 


Permiſſiſque jocis turbg licention 
Exultet tetricis libera legibus. A 


| The Day after, the new married Man held a ſtately Supper, and 
* inyited all his old Companions to a drinking Match; which 
i they term'd renatia. 5 
e ke whole Subject of Divorces 2 entirely to the 
is Lawyers, and the diſtinction between repudium and di vortium 
is owing to their Nicety; the firſt they make the breaking off a 
n or Eſpouſal; and the laſt a Separation after actual ö 
Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of Romulus, I 
which ſuffer'd not a Wife to leave her Husband, but gave a Man | 
the Liberty of turning off his Wife, either upon poyſoning her 2x 
Children, or counterfeiting his private Keys, or for the Grime = 
| of Adultery. But if the Husband on any other Occaſion put = 
her away, he order'd one Moiety of his Eftate to be given to = 
the Wife, and the other to fall to the Goddeſs Ceres; and that | 
whoever ſent away his Wife, ſhou'd make an Atonement to the = 
Gods of the Earth (a). Tis very memorable that almoſt Six 
Hundred Years after the Building of the City, one P. Servilius 
or Carvilius Spurius, was the firtt of the Romans that ever put | 
away his Wife (5). | > | 


- 


18 


„„ — — 


— — — I — FP 2 .— 


(a) Plutarch in Romul. (6) Valer. May. lib. 2. cap. 1. Plutarch m. 


3 


4 | ; 822 NN 
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The common way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill to 
the Woman containing Reaſons of the Separation, and the ten- 
der of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her: this they 
term'd repudium mittere. Or elſe it was perform'd in her pre- 
ſence before ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Founalicn, of tearing 
the Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the Keys, and 
turning the Women out of Doors. But however the Law 
Romulus came to fail, it's certain that in later Times the Wo- 


men too as well as the Men, might ſue a Divorce, and eg- 


ter on a ſeparate Life, Thus Juvenal Sat. 9. 
—Fagientem fe epe paellam 


| Amplexu rapui, tabulas quoque fregerat 2 jam 2 
Sięnabat. | N ne! | 4: = 
And Martial Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. | 
Mienſe novo Mais veterem Proculeia maritum 

Deſeris, atque jubes res ſibi habere ſuas. 


We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the grounds 
of the common Opinion about the borrowing and lending of 
Wives among the Romans. He that chargeth them moſt ſe- 
verely with this Practice is the moſt Learned Tertullian in his 
5 » Chap. 39. Omnia maiſcreta ſunt apud nos, &c. All things 
(lays ee of the Chriſtians) are common among us, ex- 
cept our Wives : We admit uo 1 in that one Thing, in 
which other Men are more profeſſedly Partners, who not only 
make El of their Friend's Bed, but very patiently. expoſe their 
own Wives to a new Embrace: 1 7 8 according to the Iuſti- 
tution of the moſt wiſe Ancients ; the Grecian Socrates, and the 
Roman Cato; who freely lent out their Wives to their Friends 
And preſently after, O ſapientiæ Atticæ & Romanæ pgravitatis 
exemplum! leno eſt Philoſophus & Cenſor. O wondrous Example 
of Attick Wiſdom, and of Roman Gravity! a Philoſopher and a 
C 1. turn a Pair of Pimps. | F 
+ Chiefly on the ſtrength of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally tax'd with ſuch a Cuſtom: And a very great 
Man of our own Country (a) expreſſeth his Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion, tho* he ingeniouſly extenuates the Fault 
in a parallel Tad So much indeed muſt be granted, that 
tho' the Laws made thoſe Husbands liable to a Penalty who 
either hir'd out their Wives for Money, or kept them after 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery, yet the bare 
Permiſſion of that Critne did not fall under the Notice of 


() Sir William Temple, Introduction te the Hiſt.of Eng. 


1 


” 
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the civil Power. And Ulpian ſays expreſly, ei qui patitun u vo- 
rem ſuam delinquere, matrimoniumque ſuum contemnit; quique 
contaminatione non indignatur, pena adulterum non e 
He that ſuffers bis Mie to 1/6 his Bed, and contemning his 
Matrimonial Contract, is not diſpleasd at the Pollution, does not 
incurr the Penalty of Adulterers. But *tis almoſt impoſſible that 
this ſhould give Occaſion to ſuch a Fancy, being no more 
than what is tolerated at preſent. It may therefore be alledg'd 
in Favour of the Roman, that this Opinion might probably 
have its Riſe from the frequent practice of that ſort of Mar- 
riage, according to which a Woman was made a Wife only 
by Poſſeſſion and uſe, without any farther Ceremony. This 
was the moſt Incompleat of all Conjugal Tyes; the Wife be- 
ing ſo, rather by the Law of Nature, than according to the 


Roman Conſtitution; and therefore ſne was not call'd Mater- 
familias, nor had any Right to inherit the Goods of het Huſ- 


band; being ſuppos'd to be taken purely on the Account of pro- 
creating Iſſue. So that after the bearing of Three or Four Chil- 
dren, he might lawfully be given to another Wan. 
As to the Example of Cato 77 85 to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the Cexſor for him of Uzzica, and 10 loſt the Sting of his 
Sarcaſm.) The beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Strabo and Plutarch. The Place of Szrabo is in his ſeventh Bock. 
Igor g e F Tarupwuy 371 QUTIS νν,ue TAs Ya las Fas yauss 
145 ud iÞovas fTE691 adegor ina dy eZ autor aviauy?) Ivo} TUES 
T nalanep t, Karo Of noi Sengiurt . ons Thy Mapriay ©Q 


n. VN rararby Pornms ng. They report of theſe Tap jaus 
that *tis counted lawful among them 25 12 8 25 55 1 aparians 


er W 1ves to 


other Men, after they have had, Two or Three Children by them: 
As Cato, in our time, upon the requeſt of Hortenſius, gave him 
his Wife Marcia, according to the old Cuſtom of the Romans. 
Here by &«J1S4rar and FfSwre We ſhou'd not underſtand the 
lending or letting out of Women, but the marrying them to new 
Husbands ; as Plato uſeth ixSorw Svyal:per mugy, to beſtow 
Daughters in Marriage. | F ad e 

Plutarch before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd 


that this Paſſage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a Play, 


and is very difficult to be clear'd, or made out with any cer- 
tainty. His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas, who had it 
from Munatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Companion, and 
runs to this Effect. Es . | | 
« Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ſignal Worth, and approv'd 

« Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Fami- 
„ Varity with Cato, but deſir'd alſo to be united to his To 
| „ mily, 


. —__—_ _— F— 


« mily, by ſome alliance in Marriage. Therefore waitin 
« Cato he begun to make a Propoſal about taking Catoꝰs Dong 
« Porcia from Bibulus, to whom ſhe had 9 born three 
« Children, and making her his own Wife; offering to reſtote 
6c her after ſhe had born him a Child, if Bibulus was not willing 
„ to part with her altogether : Adding that tho” this in the Opi- 
4 nion of Men might Neem ſtrange, yet in Nature it wou'd ap- 
« pear Honeſt and Profitable to the Publick, with much more 
<« to the ſame purpoſe. Cato cou'd not but expreſs his Wonder at 
<« theſtrange Project, but withal approv'd very well of uniting their 
« Houſes; When Hortenſius turning the Diſcourſe, did not 
« ſtick to acknowledge, that it was Cato's own Wife which he 
« really deſir'd. Cato: perceiving his earneſt Inclinations, did 
« not deny his Requeſt, but ſaid that Philip the Father of Mar- 
&« ja ought alſo to be conſulted. Philip, being ſent for, came, 
4 and finding they were well agreed, gave his Daughter Martia 
4 to Hortenſius in the preſence of Cato, who himſelf alſo aſſiſted 
« gt the Marriage. | | 
So that this Was nothing like lending a Wife out, but actu- 
ally Marrying her to another while her firſt Husband was alive, 
to whom ſhe may be ſuppos' d to have come by that kind of 
Matrimony which is founded in the right of Poſſeſſion. And 
upon the whole the Romans ſeem to have been hitherto Unjuſt- 
ly Taxed with the Allowance of a Cuſtom not uſually practis'd 
among the moſt barbarous and ſavage part of Mankind. . 


* 4 : Of the Roman Funerals. 


HE moſt ancient and generally receiv'd Ways of During 
have been Interring and Burning; and both theſe we fin 
at the fame time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow'd in all 
probability from the Grecians. That the Grecians interr'd 
their dead Bodies may in ſhort be evinc'd from the Story of 
the Epheſian Matron in Perronius, who is deſcrib'd fitting and 
watching her Husband's Body laid in a Vault. And from 
the 5 which Solon brought to juſtifie the Right of 
the Athenians to the Iſle of Salamis, taken from the dead Bo- 
dies which were buried there not after the manner of their 
Competitors the Megaterſians; but according to the ens 
| aſhion 5 
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Faſhion ;- for that the Mrgarenſiaus turn'd the Carcaſe to the 
Eaſt, and the 17557 to the Well; RE the. the Athenians 
had a diſtin& Sepulchre for each Body, 5 the Megarrs- 
ſaus put tuo or three. into one (). That the ſame People 
ſometimes burnt their dead is beyohd diſpute from the 'Tefti- 
mony of Plutarch, Who fpeaking of the Death of Phocion tells 


us, that for ſome time none of the Athenians dar'd light a Fu- 


\ 


neral Pile, to burn the Body after their manner. As alſo. from 
the deſcription of the Plague of Azhens in Thucydides am Tec; 
» 4>aJ]eias. & &. with the Tranſlation of Thich paſſage Luscre- 
tins concludes his Poem. FFF 
Namaue ſuos conſangumeos aliena ragoru m 
Iuſuper eæſtructa ingenti clamore locabanty - 1h; Wie 
Subdebanique faces, multo cum ſunguiut ſe e 
Rixantes potius quam corpora deſtrorentiu .. 
To prove that both theſe wilhs of Burial were us by the 
Romaus is almoſt unneceſſary. For burning is Known by every 
one to have been their common Practice. And as for Inter- 
ring, their great Law-giver Numa particularly forbad the burn. 
ing of his own Body, but commanded it to be laid entite in a 
Stone Coffin (5). And we learn from Cicero (c) and Pliny ( *. 
that the Family of the Cernelii interr'd their Dead all along dl 
the time of S * the Dickator, who in his Will gave exptels Or- 
ders to have his Body burnt : Probably to avoid the . 


— 


that might have been offer'd it after burial by the Marian 
on, in return for the violence ſhow'd by Sy/lz*s Soldiers. 
Tomb and Relicks of Mariun. 
But tho” Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, bo in ſome par- 
ticular Caſes it was Poſitively forbid; and look'd on as the high- 
eſt Impiety. Thus Infants who died before the breeding of Teeth, 
were enclos'd unburnt in the Ground (e??: ; 


l 
- 3 
— 
* * * 


Tierra clauditur infant, a Lt NR Eon a 
Et minor igne rogi. Juvenal. Sat. 17. 1 1 


The Place ſet apart for the interment of theſe Infants was 
call'd Suggrundarium. The ſame Superſtition was obſery'd in 
reference to Perſons who had been ſtruck dead with Ligh . 


ning or Thunder (F). For they were never burnt. again, b 
after a great deal of Ceremony perform'd by the Auſpices, 


() e in Solos, (b) e in Num (7) De Lug . 5 
N. H. lib, 7. cap- 54+ (6) Ide lib. 7. cap. 16. (f) Lim lib 2. 7 5 
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and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth, or 
elſe ſometimes let alone to lie upon the Ground where they had 
fallen. 


having the Name of Bidental, from the Bidens or Sheep that 
was offer d. Perſius uſeth Bidental for the Perſon that had come 
to this unhappy End. 52M 


As quia non fibris ouium Ergennaque jubente 
Trifle faces lucis, evitandumque bidental. 


For they fancied that where-e er a Thunder - Bolt fell, th 
Gods had a particular Deſire to have that place Sacred to their 
Worſhip ; and therefore whether a Man had been kill'd or no, 
they us'd 

he ſeveral ſorts of Funerals fall under the common 
of Funus indictiuum and Funus tacitum, The funus indictiuum 
had its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becauſe on ſuch Oc- 
caſions there was made a general Invitation of the People by 
the Mouth of a publick Cryer. This was celebrated with 
extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence, the People being 
preſented. with publick Shows, and other uncommon Diver: 
tiſements. The Funus Publicum, which we meet with fo of- 
ten, may be ſometimes underſtood as aw the ſame with 
the. Iadictive Funeral, and ſometimes only as a Species of it. It 
is the ſame'when it denotes all the State and Grandeur of the 
more noble Funerals, ſuch as were uſually kept for rich and 
great Men. It is only a ſpecies of the Iadictive Funeral, when 
either it ſignifies the proclaiming of a Vacation, and an injun- 
ction of publick Sorrow, or the defraying the Charges of the 
Funeral out of the Publick Stock. For 'tis probable that at 
both theſe Solemnities a general Invitation was made by the 
Cryer, yet in this Latter it was done by Order of the Senate, 
and in the Former by the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the 
Pleaſure of his Heirs. But no one will hence conclude; that 
the Funerals of all ſuch rich Men were attended with the 
Formality of a Vacation, and an Order for Publick Grief. For 
this was counted the greateſt Honour that cou'd be ſhow'd to 
the Relicks of Princes themſelves : Thus the Senate decreed 
a publick Funeral for Syphax, the once great King of Numi- 
dia; and for Perſes King of Macedon, who both died in Priſon 
under the Power of the Romans (b). And Snuetonius informs us, 


_—— 


(9) Dacier on Horace Art. Poet. verſe 471, (6) Fal. Max. lib, 5. cap. t, 


In both Caſes the Place was preſently inclos'd either 
with a Stone Wall, or Stakes, or ſometimes only with a Rope, 


the ſame Superſtition-in hallowing the Ground (4). | 
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the Romans. 337 
that Tiberius (a), and Vitellius (5), were buried with the fame 
State, yet upon account of having perform'd any fignal Ser- 
vice to the Common- wealth, this Honour was often conferr'd 
on private Men; and ſometimes upon Women too, as Dio 
relates of Attia the Mother of Julius Ceſar (c); and Xiphilin 
of Livia (d). Nor was this Cuſtom peculiar to the Romans, 
for Laertias reports of Democritus that deceaſing after he had 
liv'd above a hundred Years, he was honour'd with a Pxblick 
Funeral. And Faſtin tells us, that the Inhabitants of Marſeilles, 
then a Eræcian Colony, upon the News of Rome's being taken 
by the Gazls, kept a Public Funeral to teſtifie their Condolence 
of the Calamity (e)). ' | 8 
There ſeem to have been different ſorts of Public Funerals 
in Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Honours, 
which the deceaſed Perſons had born. As the Prætorium, the 
Conſulare, the Cenſorium, and the Trinmphale. The two laſt 
were by much the more magnificent, which though formerly 
diſtinguiſh'd, yet in the time of the Emperors were join'd in one 
with the name of Funus cenſorium only; as Tacitus often uſeth 
the Phraſe. Nor was the Cenſorian Funeral confin'd to private 
Perſons, but the very Emperors themſelves were honour'd with 
the like Solemnity after their Deaths ; as Tacitus reports of 
Claudins (Y, and Capitolinus of Pertina t. 
The Funus Tacitum, oppos'd to the Indidive, or Publick Fune- 
ral, was kept in a private manner without the Solemnization of 
Sports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller, or a general Invi- 
tation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Morti natus es: minus 
moleſtiarum habet funus tacitum. And Ovid. Triſt. 1. Eleg. 3. 
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Quoc unque aſpiceres, luctus gemituſque ſonabant, 


Formaque non taciti funeris inſtar erat. 


This is the fame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
reports, that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extremely kind and mu- 
nificent, as to allow even Vulgar Funerals to be kept at the 
Charge of the Publick. Propertius calls it plebeium funus. 


— Adfint 4 
Plebeii parue funeris exequiæ. Lib. 
Auſonius: Funus commune, © AED 
Ta gremio in proaui funus commune locatum. 


2. E. 4. 


4) cab. 75. (C) cap. 3. (e) Lib: 4. (0 10 Tiberis. (oe) lb. 43. 
(f) dal. 11. - | | 
: 'Y An 
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And Suetonins, funus tranſlatitium, when he informs us that 
Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero (a). 
To the ſilent Funerals may be referr'd the Funera acerba, ot 


antimely Obſequies of Youths and Children ; which Juvena 


ſpeaks of Sat. 11. 


Non præmaturi cineres, nou funus acerbum 
Lux MV &c. | Fi 
And Virgil n. 6. 
Infantumque anime fleates in limine primo: 
#os dulcis vitæ expertes & ab ubere raptos 
 Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo. | 


The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as were 
as'd to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were after- 
wards perform'd to the dead Corps. 5 

When all Hopes of Life were now given o'er, and the Soul 
as it were juſt ready for its flight, the Friends, and neareſt Re- 
lations of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, and, embrace 
his Body till he expixg'd. Thus Suetonius (b) relates that Au. 

uſtus expir'd in the Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need there be any 
— Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body is acquainted with, 
The Reaſon of it is not ſo well known : Moſt 1 0 they 
thought by this pious Act to receive into their own ies the 
Soul of their departing Friend. Thus Albinovanus in the Epi- 
ecde of Livia: | TIO by 


* te ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu mea condas 
umina, & accipias hanc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul when it was about 
leaving the Body, made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſſage; whence 
animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenere, is to be at Deatlis 
Door. And they might well imagine the Soul was thus to be 
transfus'd in the laſt Act of Life, who cou'd fancy that it was 
communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we find they did from 
theſe Love - Verſes, recited by Macrobius, the Original of which 
is attributed to Plato: . e fo 


Dam ſemibulco ſuavio | 
2 Meum puellum ſuavior, 


— 1 * 


$6 = -- _ - e . « 

(e) Ne. 33. O Auf. 5 th 
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1 I 3 oy P 3 5 | 6 | 
| Book V. the Romans. 339 
Bs Ft Dulcemque florem ſpiritks 
Duco ex aperto tramite, 
Anima tunc ægra & ſantia © 
Cucurrit ad labia mibi, &c. (a). 


Nor did they only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, but 


afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on the 
Funeral-Pile. Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. WET 


Flebis & arſuro peſitum me, Delia, lecto, 
Triſtibus & lachrymis eſcula mixta dabis. 
And Propertius, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12. | 
Oſculaque in gelidis ponet oi prema labellis, | . 


Cum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. + 


Another Ceremony us'd to Perſons expiring was the taking off 
de. their Rings. Thus Szeton:xs reports, that when the Emperor 
ace Wh Tiberius ſwooned away, and was reputed dead, his Rings 
. © were taken from him, tho? he afterwards recovered, and asked 
an Wl © for them again (5). They are much miſtaken, who fancy 
him to have done this with Deſign to change his Heir; for tho? 
ne) Wl *twas an uſual Cuſtom with the Ancients to conſtitute their 
Heir or Succeſſor, by delivering him their Rings on their Death- 
2 bed, yet this ſignified nothing in caſe a Legal Will was produ- 
ced to the contrary (c. e . 

But whether they took off the Rings to ſave them from the 

perſons concern'd in waſhing and taking care of the dead Body, 

or any other Account, *tis very probable that they were after- 

out WF wards reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral- 

ence File; as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Propertius, where 

6; WF deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the Habit in which ſhe 
0 be was burn'd, he ſays, \ OI 


rom ME? ſolitum digito beryllon adederat gt, Lib. 4. El. 7. 


nich . The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, 

common both to Romans and Eræcians, is known by any one 
that has but look'd in a Claffic Author. It may only here be 
obſerv'd, that this Ceremony was perform'd for the moſt 
part by the neareſt Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, 


i 4 2 11 


— 


_— it 44 as tan 6 — 
TT * . 


Date (a) Macrob. Saturn. lib, 2. cap. 2. g ep 8. HH _— 


. 
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and by Wives to their Husbands, by Parents to their Children, 
and by Children to their Parents, c. of all which we have a 
multitude of Inſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us that as they 
clos'd the Eyes of the dying Perſons, ſo they oper'd them too 
again when the Dog was laid on the Funeral Pile: And his 
Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, at neque ab homine ſupremum fpe- 
dari fas fit, & cœlo non oſtendi 9 (a) ; becauſe they counted 
it equally impious, that the Eyes ſhould be ſeen by Men at their 
laſt motion, or that they ſhou'd not be expoſed to, the view of 
Heaven, | | EY HE | 

And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were dead, 
they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were perform'd 
before the Burial, ſuch as concern'd the Act of the Funeral, and 
ſuch as were done after that Solemnity. : 

Before the Burial we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing and 
anointing the Corps, not by any means proper to the Roman,, 
but anciently us'd by almoſt all the civiliz d Parts of the World, 
owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the AÆgyptians. Thele 

Offices in Rggze were either perform'd by the Women whom 
they term'd Funeræ; or elſe in Richer or Nobler Families by 
the Libitinarii, a Society of Men who got their Livelihood by 
— TR in order to the Solemnization of Funerals, 

hey had their Names from Libitina the Goddeſs who preſided 
over Obſequies. Hence the word Libitina is commonly us'd 
for Death it ſelf; or for every thing in general relating to the 
Funerals, becauſe in the Temple of that Goddeſs all Neceſſi 
ries proper on ſuch Occaſions. were-expos'd to Sale. Phedu 
_ to this Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a covetous Miſer, Lib. 5 

97; SOT Se | 


22 circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, 
thitina ne quid de tuo faciat jucrum. 


Us „, - 80S 


But, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been 
the chief Perſons concern'd in ordering Funerals, undertak- 
ing the whole Care and Charge of fach a Solemnity at a ſet 
Price; and therefore they kept a great Number of Servants 
to e the working Part, ſuch as the Pollinctores, the ¶ ob. 
Veſpillones, &c. The firſt of theſe were employ'd to anoint the er, 
dead Body, and the others we may chance to meet with here · the 
after. In alluſion to this Cuſtom of anointing the Corps, Ma. fi 
tial plays very gentilely on the Maſter of an Entertainment ide 
where there was much Eſſence to be got, but very little Meat 75 


my a te =p — 


** 


— — — — 


© (#) Lib, 11. cap. 37. 
Unguei Gn 


n, | ey 

2 CUnguentan futeor bommm dediſti 
ey Convivis, here, ſed nihil ſcidiſti. 

00 Res ſalſa eſt bene olere & eſurire. 
his Qui non cœnat & ungitur, Fabulle, 
- Is vere mihi mortuus videtar. 
te 


eir When the Body had been waſh'd and. anointed, they pro- 
' of ceeded to wrap it in a Garment : The ordinary People for 

this purpoſe made uſe of the common Gown, and tho? in ſome 
ad, Parts of 1zaly the Inhabitants were ſo rude as not to wear the 


1 Gown while they liv'd, yet Juvenal informs us that they did 


and WM not want it at their Death; 


| | | 4 
and Pars magna Italiæ eſt, fi verum admittimus, in qua 

wy Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuns. Sat. 3. 

rd, FITS | 4 


heſe But thoſe who had born any Publick Office in the State, or 
on WW acquir'd any Honour in War, were afteritheir Death wrapt in 
che particufar Garment which belong'd to their Place, or to 
| by Wl their Triumph; as Livy (a) and Poſhhius (4) expreſiyareport. 
als. It may here be obſery'd that the Ancients were ſo very careful 


ided WM and ſuperſtitious in reference to their Funeral Garment, that 


used they often wove them for themſelves and their Friends during 


| the Life. Thus Virgil brings in the Mother of Euryalus complainy = 


eſſi⸗ ing, 


Mec te, tua funora, mater 
Produxi, pre ſſive oculos, nec vulnera lavi : © 
1255 tegens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 

rgebam, & telâ curas ſolabar aniles, Ig 6 p 


If the Deceas'd had by his Valour obtain'd any of the ho- 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body wag dreſs'd for the Funeral ; that the reward of Vir- 
tue might in ſome meaſure be enjoy'd after Death; as Cicero 
obſerves in his ſecond Book of Laws. Other Perſons they 
erown'd with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too adorn'd 
the Couch on which the Body was laid. The Primitive Chri- 
ſtiaus inveigh'd ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as little leſs than 
Tertu ( a) * 


— —  — —— —  —— 
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23 ; as is to be ſeen particularly in Minutius Felix (c) and 
lan . EE: 
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The next Ceremony that follow d was the collocatio or lay- 


ing out of the Body, perform'd always by the neareſt Rela- : 
tions. Whence Dio cenſures Tiberius for his negle& of Livia, 
re voouo av imeoninato, dre dnolNavioar ] megedero. He 
neither viſitea her when ſhe was ſich, nor laid her ont with his own 

Hanas, _ ſhe was dead. | The | 

The Place where they laid the Body was always near th: 
Threſhold, at the entrance of the Houſe. - | 

| | ====recipitque ad limina greſſum, 

Corpus ubi exanimi poſutum Pallantis Aceſtes q 

Servabat ſenior. Virg. An. 9. 0 | 

| i 

And they took particular care in placing the Body, to turn the t 
Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Penſius has left 

us elegantly deſcrib'd in his third Satyr. r 

=====taudemgque beatulus alto (1 c 

Compoſitus lecto, craſſiſſue lutatus amomis, * | 

In portam rigidos calces extendit--— | j 

| | 5 


The. reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhow all Perſons whether 
any Violence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, which 

wy might be difcover'd by the ontward Signs. | | 
We mult not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out- cry ſet 
up at ſuch Intervals before the Corps, by Perſons who waited 
there on purpoſe; this was done, either becauſe they hop'd by 
this means to ſtop the Soul which was now taking its flight, 
or elſe to awaken its powers which they 22 might only lie 


ſilent in the Body without Action. For the firſt Reaſon we are 
beholden to Propertius: 


At mihi non oculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, 
Unum impetraſſem te re vocante diem. 


mz cc + co DNA, = _ 1i.J.lÞlþ.cc cad *0 on 


The other is taken from the explication of this Cuſtom by Ser- 
vius on the ſixth of the Aneidt, and ſeems much the more pro- 
bable Deſign. For the Phyſicians give ſeveral Inſtances of Per- 
ſons, who being buried thro” haſte, in an Apoplectick Fit, have 
afterwards come to themſelves, and many times miſerably pe- 
 riſh'd for want of aſſiſtance. | | 

If all this crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceas'd was ſaid 
to be Conclamatus, or palt call, to which practice there arc 
| ; frequent 


Day after the 


Book V. the Romans: 343 
frequent Alluſions in almoſt every Author. Lacan is very ele- 
gant to e TN ot I, 6 hos 
Sic funere primo 
Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 


Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto 3 
Exigit ad ſævos famularum brachia plauctus. Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was perform 
ed before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ſticking up ſome 
Sign, by which the Houſe was known to be in Mourning, This 
among the Romans was done by fixing Branches of Cypreſs, or 
of the Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of which Trees be- 
ing once cut down, ever revive, and have on that account been- 
—_—_— proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). TO | 

Thus much was done before the Funeral: In the Funeral we 
may take notice of the Elatio, or carrying forth, and the Act of 
Burial. What concerns the Firſt of theſe will be made out in 
obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſons, and the Place, What 

Perſon's Death was appointed for the Funeral, 
is not very well agreed on. Servius on. that Paſſage of V il. 


- 
: 


En. 5. Verſ. 65. 


916 


 Preterea, fi nona dies mortalibus egris, &a? 
expreſly tells us, that zhe Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, on 
the eighth Day was burn'd, and on the ninth the Relicks were buried, 
But there are many Inſtances to prove that this ſet Number of 
Days was not always obſerv'd. Theretdis oaths this belong'd 
only to the Indictive and Publick Funerals; and not to the Fti- 
vate and Silent; eſpecially not to the acerba Funera, in which 
things were always huddled up with wonderful haſte, Thus 
Szetonins reports of the Funeral of Britannicus (b), and of the 
Emperor Ortho (c) : And Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo ipſo die puer 
cum hora undecimd in publico & valens viſus eſſet, ante noctem 
mortuus, & 7 ante lucem combuſtns, . © | 

As to the Time of carrying forth the Corps, anclently they 
made uſe only of the Night; as Servius obſerves on thoſe words 
of Virgil, * Bak 

De mare vetuſio + Fa, 
Fuuereat rapuere faces, n. 11. v. 142. 


„ 


1 ih. 1 4. 


(4) Pin. lib, 16, cap. 33. Serv. ad Zn. 4. (ö) Ner, 32. (%) Orbe. 81, 
| Y 4 | The 


- 


The reaſon he gives for it, is, that they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiſtrates or or urs Eyes they 
thought wou'd be defil'd by ſuch a Spectacle. Hence the Fu- 
neral had its Name 4 funalibus from the Torches, and the Veſ. 

pillones or Veſperones were ſo call'd from Veſper the Evening. 

Nothing is more evident than that this Cuſtom was not 10 

obſerv'd, at leaſt not in the Pablict Funerals, tho? it ſeems to 
have continued in the lehrt, and private, as Servius acquaints 
us in the fame Place. Hence Nero took a fair Excuſe for hur- 
rying his Brother Britannicus his Body into the Grave imme- 
diately after he had ſent him out of the World. For Tacitus 
reports that the Emperor defended the haſty Burial which had 
caus'd ſo much Talk and Suſpicion in a publick Edict, urging 
that it was agreeable to the old Inſtitutions, to hide ſuch un- 
timely Funerals from Mens Eyes, as ſoon as poſſible, and not 
detain / them with the tedious Formalities of Harangues, and 
Pompous Proceſſions. It may not be too nice a Remark, that 
in the more ſplendid Funerals. the former part of the Day ſeems 
to have been. deſign'd for the Proceſſion. Thus Plutarch re- 

lates of the Burial of Sylla, that the 2 being very cloudy 
over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth the Corps bill the ninth 


Hour, or Three in the Afternoon. But tho' this Cuſtom of 


carrying forth the Corps by Night in a great meaſure ceas'd, yet 
the es. of Torches and Tims fel continued in practice. 
Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas En. 11. 


[Lucet via longo | 


Ordine flammarum, & late diſcriminat agros, © 
And Perſius, Sat. 3. wy ; | | ; £2 the | 
Hinc tuba, caudele, Se. | 


— 


And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us'd at the Nuptial So- 
lemnity, the Poets did not fail to take the hint for bringi g 
22 both into the ſame F ancy, As Pr opertius, Book 4. Eleg, 


Viximus inſignes inter utramque facem, 


And Ovid in the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Aconrius: 
Es face pra thalami fax phi martis era, 


Amang 
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Among the Perſons eoncern'd in carrying forth the Corps, 
we — begin with thoſe that went before the F — 5p 
ſuch as the Siticiues, the Prefice, the Ludii and Hytriones, the 
new Freed - Men, the bearers of the Images, c. The Name 
of the Siticines, A. Gellius (a) derives from Sirus and Cano, from 
ſinging to the Dead. They were of two ſorts, ſome ſounding 
on the Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. That the Trum 
s had a ſhare in this Solemnity, We learn from Virgil in tha 
of Pallas, Ain, iI. g r: d 


Exoritur clamorque virum, clangorque tubarum, 


And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7 


Ab'! mes tum quales caneret 775 Cynthia, ſonmos 
Tibia, funeſtd triſtior illa tubg. * 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag- pye, that upon 
hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a Rich Man, for ſome 
time after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no manner o 
Note, when, on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this while 
deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up exactly the ſame 
Tunes that the I rumpets had play'd, and hit all the Turns and 
Changes to Admiration (), #044 A 5 ; 
For tis likely that the Trumpets were us d only in the Pub- 
lick Funerals to give the People Notice to appear at the Solem 


nity, as 72 inſtructs us (c). 
7 


he Tibicines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children, and- 
younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the Ancids, 
and Statins, Theb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemornsy s 


Tum ſignum Iudths cornu grave mugit adunco 2135: ack 
Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum producere manes. | 


The Learned Dacier has lately declar'd himſelf of the ſane 
Opinion (4). But tis certain that this cannot always have held 
ood, For Suetonius mentions the Tibiæ in the Funeral of Ja- 
ins Ceſar 22 and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his Apocols+ 

cynthoſis, And Ovid ſays of himſelf in plain Words, 5 


Interea noſtri quid agant niſi triſte libelli?: 
172 7 convenit is meis, xiſt. 1. El. 1. 


3 


* 


(a) Lib. 20. cap. 2. (6) Plut. de Animal. Solert. (e) De miluia, lid. 4. 
gap. 10, (4) Horace, Book 1, Sat, 6, v. 44+ ( cap. 83. 5 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes were 
us'd in all forts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate K irehman has 
given his] rn ib B91, 5 4 

It appears from the Figures of Trumpets and Flutes on the 

old Monuments, that Inſtruments of thoſe kinds us'd at Fune- 

ral Solemnities were longer than the ordinary ones; and ſo fit- 

ted to give a ſharper and more monrnful Sound. Hence Ovid 
calls the Funeral Trumpet longã tuba. F 


Pro longs reſonet carmina veſiva tub. Amor. 2. El. 6. 


* 
51 . 


After the Muſicians went the Prefice, or the Mourning Wo- 
men, hir'd on purpoſe to ſing the nænia or leſſus, the Funeral 
Song, fill'd with the Praiſes of the Deceas'd; but for the moſt 
t trifling and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gell;#s took 

is Flout againſt the ris Cllr Los Philoſophi mera eſtis (ut 


M. Cato ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. Nammue collegiſtit & lecti- 
taſtis res tetras & inanes & frivolas, tauquam mulierum voces 
præſicarum (a) : You Philoſophers (as Cato ſays} are mere dealers 
in traſh ; for you go and read and collect a Parcel of dry worthleſs 
Stef juſt ſuch for all the World as the old Women whine out, who 
are hir'd to fing the Monrning Song at a Funeral. e 

Tbat the Ludii and Hiſtriones, the Mimicks and Players, went 
before the Funeral Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick manner, 

we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth Book. And 

Snetonius tells a Story of the Arch Mimick who acted at the 

Funeral of Veſpaſian (GC). LENA TORT £4924, 5, pages | 

The Cuſtom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on before 

he Corps, and to be thereupon made Free, is confirm'd by a 

x: of Juſtinian, and we meet with many Examples of it in 

Hiſtory. . 

As to the Beds or Conches born before in the Funeral So- 
lemnity, the Deſign of theſe was to carry the Waxen I- 
mages of the deceas'd Perſon's Anceſtors, which were there- 
fore us'd only in the Funerals of thoſe who had the jus 
imaginum, the right of Keeping the Effigies of the Men of 
their F gun which at home were fet up in Wooden 

reſles, and taken thence to be publickly ſhown after this 

anner, on the Death of any of their near Relations (c). 
Before the Corps of Princes, or ſome extraordinary Perſons, 


(a) 4.Gell lib, 38, cap. 7+ (6) cap. 19. (e) Fin. N. . lib. 35: 
cap. 2. Rb N „ be! 1 


N not 


- | - * e „ 


not only the 71 of their Anceſtors, but the Statues too 
of other great Men were born in State. Thus Auguſtus or- 
der'd Six hundred Beds of es to be carried before, at the 
Funeral of Marcellus; and Sylla the Dictator had no leſs than 

Six thouſand (a). N f eee 
Beſides all this, ſuch as bad been eminent for their Atchieve- 
ments in War, and gain'd any conſiderable Conqueſt, had the 
Images and Reprefentations of the Enemies they had ſubdu'd. 
or the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils won in Battle; as 
Dionyſius (b) reports in the Funeral of Coriolauut, and Dio © 


in that of Auguſtus. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to in the 


, neral of Pallas : 
| ; * | 4 75 5 2 f 2107 
| Multaque præterea e pugne 
Aggerat, & longo pradam jubet ordine duct," 
- | {4 OP | | 1 
- And a little after; 
F | © | 1 . if 
p Indutoſque jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 
* Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaque nomina figi, W 
The Lictors too made a part of the Proceſſion, going before 
t the Corps to carry the Faſces, and other Enfigns of Honour, 
15 which the Deceas'd had a Right to in his Life- time. Tis very 
i remarkable that the Rods were not now carried in the ordinary 
5 Poſture, but turn'd quite the contrary way, as Tacitus reports 
in the Funeral of Germanicus (4). Hence Albinovanxs itt the 
Funeral of Draſus : 95 i 
1 Quos primum vidi faſces, in funere vidi, SOLOS - tn | 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. | ] 
: We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or 
b the Funeral Bed; and theſe were for the moſt part the neareſt 
K Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas'd. Hence Horace, Book 
1 2. Sat. 5. 1 e 
L | ——Cadaver | 
5 Ductum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit hares. 
5 | 97 * W 
. 2 | ; | oe Ek 
: (a) Servius in En. 11. (6) Lib. 8, (c) Lib. 56, (4) Amal. 3. 


And 
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Frolum Trejd Priamas veniſſet ad umbras 
Aaraci magnis: ſolemnibus, Hectore funus 
ertaute, & reliquis fratrum cervicibus— 


Thus they report of Metellus who conquer'd Macedos, that 
he was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons; one of 
which. was the Prætor, the other three had been all Conſuls, 
two had triumph d, and one perform'd the Office of Ceuſor (a). 

Sometimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Common- 
Wealth were born at their Funerals by the Magiſtrates, or the 
Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Thus Platarch relates 
of Numa; Suetoniut of 'Fulins Ceſar 005 and Tacitus of Au- 

#ſtus (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners that happen'd 
< be at Rome at the Death of any WO erſon, were very 
defirons of ſignifying their Reſpe& to his Memory, by the Ser- 
vice of carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was to be buried : 
As Platarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulus ÆAmilius, that as 
many Spaniards, Liguriant and Macedonians as happen d to be 
preſent at the Solemnity, that were young and of vigorous Bo- 
dies, took up the Bed and bore it to the Pile, | 

Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, 
if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Buriał 
by the r or Saudapilouet, who liv'd by this Employ- 
ment. Thus Suetonius (d) and Entropins (e) relate of the Em- 
peror Domitian. Therefore in this laſt way of bearing out, 
we may ſuppoſe them to have us d the Sandapila or common 
Bier, as in the former the Lecticæ or Lecti, the Litters or Beds, 
This Bier is what Horace and Lucas call vilis Arca, : 


* 


8 — is ejecta cadavera cellis 
Conſervus vili portanda locabat in arca, Hor. L, 1, S. 8. 
Da vilem Magno plebeii funeris arcam 

Que lacerum corpus ſiccos eff undat in ignes. Luc. Lib. 8. 


*Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was 
eover'd, and ſometimes not. It was expos'd often if the Party 


— 


_ 


— — in 


(4) Cap. 17. (e) Lib 7. : { ! g * pF 


1. 


had died a natural Death, and was not very much deform'd by | 
the Change; and therefore now and then they us'd to paint tl 
Face, eſpecially of Women to make them appear with more 
Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the Life of Nera, that 
he daub'd the Body of Britannicus oyer with a ſort of white 
Waſh to hinder the Blueneſs of the Fleſh, and ſuch other Marks 
of the Poyſon from being diſcover'd ; but a great Rain falling | 
at the time of the Proceſſion, waſh'd*off the Paint, and expos d 
the fatal Tokens to the View of the whole People. 
But in caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorted, or upon 
ſome other Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Cover- 
ing over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Soipio Africa- 
nus was carried forth to Burial velato capite ſa). Sometimes 
too when the Face or Head had been miſerably bruiſed, as F 
the fall of an Houſe or ſome ſuch Accident had occafion'd the 
Party's Death, they us'd to encloſe the Head and Face in 2 
Maſque, to hinder them from appearing, and the Funerals in 4 
which this was practisꝰd they term'd larvata funera. 
But the greateſt part of the Perſons were thoſe that follow- 
ed the Corpſe. Thele in private Funerals were ſeldom many 
befides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd, and *twas 
very uſual in a Will to beſtow Legacies upon ſuch and ſuch 
Perſons, upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at the Funeral, and 
accompany, the Corpſe. But at the indictive or publick Fune- 
rals the whole City flock'd together upon the general Invitation 
| and Summons. The Magiſtrates and Senators were not want- 
ing at the Proceſſion, nor even the Prieſts themſelves, as we 
find in the Funeral of Numa deſcrib'd by Plutarch. 7 
To give an Account of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corpſe, is 
] 4 | 4M 33 | 2: 
in a great meaſure unneceſlary ; for the weeping, the bitter 
Complaints againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, ar 
ſometimes. cutting it- off, the changing the Habit,, and the 
laying aſide the uſual Ornaments, are all too well known 
to need any Explication. Yet there are many things ſingular 
in theſe Subjects which deſerve our farther Notice. 
they did not only tear or cut off their Hair, but had' a Cu- 
ſtom to lay it on the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of 


— 


5 the Deceas'd Friend. Hence Ovid, of the Siſters of Narciſſus: 

4 | — Planxere ſorores | y | 5 . 5 
| | Naiades, & ſectos fratri impoſuere capillus. : ET: 
7 | (a) Lib, 24 . 25 


And Statius Theb. 8 | 
—— Tergoque & pedtore fuſam 


Cæſariem ferro minnit, ſeckiſpue jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora coms-===== : 


*Tis no leſs obſervable, that at the Funerals of their Parents, 
the Sons went cover'd on their Heads, and the Daughters un- 
cover'd : Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from their or- 
dinary Habit. Yet *tis likely that in ordering the Sons to cover 
their Heads at ſuch Solemnities, they had regard to the com- 
mon Practice of always wearing A Sa their Heads when 
they worſhip'd the Gods, and eſpecially when they were preſent 
at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds of this Superſtition 
are moſt admirably given by Virgil in the Prophet Helenus his 
Inſtructions to Mneas: . | 


927 ubi tranſimiſſæ ſteterint trans _= claſſes, 
Et poſitis aris, jam. vota in littore ſolves, 
Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu: 
Nequa inter ſanctos ignes in honore deorum 
Hoſtilis facies occurrat, & omnia turbet. 
Hunc ſocii morem ſacrorum, hunc ipſe teneto: 
Hit caſti maneant in rell gione nepotes, En. 3, 


As.to the mourning Habits it has been already obſery'd (a) 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attir'd 
like Knights, the Magiſtrates like Sezators, &c. and that the 
common Wear for Mourning was black. But we may farther 
remark that tho” this was the ordinary Colour to expreſs their 
Grief, us'd alike by both Sexes ; yet after the eſtabliſhment of 
the Empire, when abundance of Party-Colours came in Faſhion, 
the old Primitive White grew ſo much into contempt, that at 
laſt it became proper to the Women for their Mourning Cloaths. 
Thus Statius in the Tears of Hetruſcas : ; 


Huc vittata comam niveoque inſignis amidtu 
Mitibus exequits ades. 


And tho? it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the Poet 
here directing his Speech to the Goddeſs Piety, gives her that 


* 


(a) Book 5. cap. 7 x 5 
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Habit rather as a mark of Purity and Innocence, than as the 


per Badge of Grief in her Sex; yet the matter of Fact is kalt evi. 
dent from the Authority of Plutarch; who ſtates this as the 
Subject of one of his Problems, and gives ſeveral Reaſons for 


the Practice. . | ES way 
After the PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the 
Proceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 
next enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or indictive the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 
Train of Followers into the Forum. Thus Horace Book I. Sat. 6. 


: 1 | . <1} 
1 bic ſi ploſtra ducenta, Fe 
Concurrantque foro tria funera, magna ſonabit _ 


. + 
Cornua quod vincatque tubas. | 


Here one of eh Relations aſcended the 75 — and 
eceas 


oblig d the Audience with an Oration in praiſe of the d. 
If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was diſcharg d 
by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City for Learning 
and Eloquence, as Appian reports of the Funeral of Sylla (a). 
And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt Addition to the 
Happineſs of a very great Man that he had the Honour to be 
praiſed at his Funeral by the moſt Eloquent Tacitus, then Con- 
ſul (45); which is agreeable to 7701 ilian's Account of this 
Matter, Nam & funebres, &c. For Funeral Orations (ſays he) 
depend very often on ſome publick Office, and by order of Senate 
are many times given in charge to the Magiſtrates to be perform d 
by themſelves in Perſon 92 N 

The Invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to /ale- 
rius 7 1 ſoon after the expulſion of the Regal Family. 
Plutarch tells us, that, honouring his Collegue' s Obſequies with a 
Fuser Oration, it ſo pleaſed the Romans, that it became cuſta- 


may far the beſt Men to celebrate the Funerals of Great Perſons 
with Sp omg p 


| eeches in their Commendation. * 

Nor was this Honour ptoper to one Sex alone, for 22 re- 
ports, that the Matrons upon account of making a Collection of 
Gold for the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were allow'd,as a 
ſignal Fawanr to have Funeral Panegyricks iu the ſame manner, as 
he Mem. Platarsh's Relation of this Matter differs from Livy 
only in the Reaſons of the Cuſtom : „He acquaints us that 


« when it was agreed after the taking of Yes, that a Bowl of 


()"Ejigua« lib. 1. (6) Lib, 2. yt. 1. () Infiins lib, 3. cap- 9. 
ee a * © Mady 


1 


- 


— 


. Maſſy Gold ſhou'd be made and ſent to Delphi, there was ſo 
4 great a ſcarcity of Gold, and the Magiſtrates ſo puzled in 
« confidering how to get it, that the Romas Ladies meeting 
4 together and conſulting among themſelves, out of the Gol- 
“ den Ornaments that they wore contributed as much as went 
to the making the Offering, which in weight came to eight 
« Talents of Gold. The Senate, to give them the Honour 
« they had deſerv'd, ordain'd that Funeral Orations ſhou'd bo 
4 us'd at the Obſequies of Women as well as of Men, which 
4 had never been a Cuſtom before. But it ſeems probable that 
this Honour was at firſt only paid to aged Matrons ; fince we 
learn from the ſame excellent Author there was no Prece- 


dent of any Funeral Oration on a 1 Woman, till Juliu, 


Cæſar firſt made one upon the Death of his own Wife. | 
Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain v uch of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral Speeches, as if they. had condac'd in a great mea- 
ſure to the corruption and falſifying of Hiſtory. For it being 
3 on thoſe Occaſions to be directed more by the Pre- 
cepts of Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it uſually 
happen'd, that the deceas'd Party was Extoll'd on the account 


ſeveral noble Atchievements, to which he had no juſt Pre- 


tenſions : And eſpecially when they came to enquire into their 


Stock and Original, as was cuſtomary at theſe Solemnities, 


they ſeldom fail'd to clap in three or four of the moſt renowned 


Perſons of the Common-Wealth to illuſtrate the Family of the 


deceas'd; and ſo by degrees well nigh ruin'd all proper Di- 
ſtinctions of Houſes and Blood. | Firs 

The next place to which the Corpſe was carried, was the 
place of Burning and Burial.- It has been a Cuſtom among(t 


moſt Nations to appoint this without the City, particularly 


among the Fews and Greeks, from whom it may be ſuppos'd to 
have been deriv'd down to the Romans. That the Fews Buri- 
ed without the City is evident from ſeveral places of the New 
Teſtament. Thus the Sepulchre in which Eſeph laid our Sa- 
viour's Body was in 9 Place in which he was crucified (c), 
which was near to the City (d). And we read in St. Matthew 
that at our Lord's Paſſion he Graves were open d, and many Bo- 
dies 5 the Saints which ſlept aroſe, and came out of the Graves af- 
7 


er 
-wnto ma 2 ty 5 ey bs 
As to the Cræcians, Servius in an Epiſtle to Tully (V, giving an 


* 


(a) In Bruto. (6) Lib. 8. (e) Fohn 19. 41. (d) Folm 19. 20. 
(e) Matthew 27. 52 and 53. (J) Famil. lib. 4 Epiſt, 12, 
Account 
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s Reſurredtion, and went into the Holy City, and appear d 
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Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegue Marcellus which 
fell out in Greece, tells him, that he cou'd not by any. means 
obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow him a Burying - Place 
within the City, they urging a religious reſtraint in that Point, 
and the want of Precedents for ſuch a Practice. 

The Romaus follow'd the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 
building of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law by 
the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral later 
Conſtitutions. The Reaſon of this ancient Practice may be re- 
ſolv'd into a ſacred and a civil Conſideration. As to the former, 
the Romans and moſt other People had a Notion, that whatever 
had been conſecrated to the ſupernal Gods, was preſently de- 
filed upon the touch of a Corpſe, or even by bringing ſuch a a 
SpeQacle near it. Thus Agellius tells us, that the „ Dia- 
lis might not on any Account enter into a Place where there 
was a Grave; or ſo much as touch a dead Body 2 And if 
the Pontifex Maximus happen'd to ae any one Publickly at 
a Funeral, he had a Veil always laid over the Corpſe to keep it 
from his Sight; as Dio reports of Auguſtus (b), and Seneca of 


- 


Tiberius (c). Tis likely that this might be borrow'd from the _ 
' Fewiſh Law, by which the High-Prieſt was forbid to uſe the 


ordinary Signs of Mourning, or to go in to any dead Bod 4 
The e Mc wy tae hon, that ates 5 
Air might be corrupted by the ſtench of putrified Bodies, nor 
the Buildings endanger'd by the frequency of Funeral Fires. 
The Places then appointed for Burial without the City were 
either Private or Publick ; the Private Places were the Fields 
or Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial 
took the Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentleman that had 
buried ſeven Wives : 15 


Septima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 


If it was poſſible, they always buried in that part of the Field 
or Garden which lay neareſt to the Common Road, both to 
put Paſſengers in mind of Mortality, and to ſave the beſt part of 
their Land. Thus Juvenal Sat. 1. 5 


. Experiar quid concedatur in illes 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latind. 


n I IR es tr tt. 


1 * 


(a) Lb. 10. cap. 17. (5) Lib, 54. (e) Conſolar. ad Mar, cap. IF. 
(d) Leviticus 22, 10, 11. : | 8 
| | <0 | And 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, 
but they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a Yay. Propertins 
is very earneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried after this 


ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, for fear it ſhou'd 
diſturb his Shade : | 


Dii faciant mea ne terra locet ofſa frequenti 
ua facit aſſiduo tramite- vulgus iter. 
Poft mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum; 
Mie tegat arbored devia terra coma. 
Aut hamet ignotæ cumulus vallatus arenæ; | 
Non juvat in media nomen habere vid. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 
The Publick Burying Places were of two ſorts, thoſe which 
were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put to this 
Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The former were 
the Puticulæ, or Puticuli, without the Eſquilian Gate; they 
contain'd a great quantity of Ground, and were put to no o- 
ther Uſe, than the burying of the Bones and Aſhes of Per- 
ſons of the loweſt Rank, who had no private' Place of their 
own to lay the Corpſe in. But becauſe the vaſt number of 
Bones depoſited here, infecting the Air, rendred the neigh- 
bouring Parts of the 11 unhealthy, Auguſtus gave away 2 
great many Acres of this Common Field to his Favourite Me- 
cenas, Who turn'd it into fine Gardens. This Horace tells us 
at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. | 


Huc prins . ejecta cadavera cellis 
C ee vili portauda locabat in arcã, 
Hic miſeræ plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c, 


The publick Place aſſign'd for the Burial of great Perſons 
was commonly the ako me Martius; this Honour cou'd not 
be procur'd but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was ne- 
ver conferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merits, 
Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; Appian of Syl- 
la (a), Suetonius of Druſus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus. 


eee ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus? vel qua, Tiberine videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlabere recentem ! En. 6. 


— 


(a) "£420. lib. 1. (5) Claud. cap. 1, 
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It has been ſaid, that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury with- 
out the A1 but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as thoſe of 
the Veſtal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allow'd a 
Burying - place within the City (4). The. fame Honour was 
allow'd to ſome extraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Poplico- 
la (b), and to Fabritius (c), being to continue to their Heirs: 
Yet none of the Family were afterwards there interr'd, but the 
Body being carried thither, one plac'd a burning Torch under 
it, and then immediately took it away; as an atteſtation of the 
Deceas'd's Privilege, and his receding from his Honour : And 
then the Body was remov'd to another Place. 
Cicero in his ninth Philippic moves, that Servius Sulpicius, 
upon account of his many fignal Services to the Common- 
ealth, may be honour'd with a publick Sepulchre in the Cam- 
pus Eſquilinus, or in any other Place where the Conſul ſhould 
pleaſe, thirty Foot in Dimenſion every way, and to remain to 
his Heirs and Poſterity. But there are not many Inſtances of 
the like Practice. | 
Having, done with the carrying forth, we come to the Ad of 
Burial. The Corpſe bei 8 in the manner already de- 
ſcrib'd, without the City, if they deſign'd to burn it, it was car- 
ried directly to the place appointed for that purpoſe, (which if 
it was join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Buſtum, if ſepa- 
rate from it, Uſtriza) and there laid on the Rags or Pyra, a, 
Pile of Wood prepar'd to burn it on. This Pile was built in 
the ſhape of an Altar, differing in height according to the Qua- 
2 . the Deceas'd. Thu Poe in the Funeral of Miſeuuts, 
NU. O. N | | 


—Aramgue ſepulchri 
C ongerere arboribus, cœloque educere certaut. 


And Ovid againſt Ibis: 
Et dare plebeio corpus inaue rage. ts 
The Trees which they made uſe of, were commonly ſuch 48 
had moſt Pitch or Roſin in them, and if they took any othet 
Wood, they ſplit it, for the more eaſie catching Fire: 
Procumbunt picee, ſonat icta ſecuribus ilex, 


1 tes ” ttt Mt LARS MH 


(s) 44 ZEn.g. (5) Plutarob in 2 Life, (e) Cicero, 
4 
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' Fraxineaque trabes; cBneis & fifſile robur = 
S Scinditar. - Virg. En. 6., * 


Round about the Pile they us'd to ſet a parcel of Cypreſs- 
Trees; perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of the Corpſe. This 
Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 


Ingentem 755 


— 


uxere pyram, cui frondibus atris 
Intexunt latera, & ferales ante. capreſſus 

_ Conftitunnt. * | 

That the Body was plac'd on the Pile, not by it ſelf but to- 
gether with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have the 
Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. 1. X | 


Flebis & arſuro Peſitum me, Delia, lecko. 


This being done, the next of Blood perform'd the Ceremon 
of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turning their 
Face, all the while, the other way, as if it was done out of 
Neceflity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil En. 6. 


| L abjectam, more parentum, | 
Averſi tenuere facem. ' © 


As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſh'd and pray'd for 

2 Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the conſuming of the 

Body, which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident. Thus 

Cynthia in Propertius: . | | 

2 Car ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti? N 

And Plutarch in the Life of Sylla reports, © That the DF 

being Cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth the | 

& Corpſe *till about three in the Afternoon, expecting it wou'd 

„ rain: But a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the Funeral- 

« Pile, and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body was conſum'd 

„ in a Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and the Fire 

% was upon going out, the Clouds ſhower'd down, and con- 

4 tinued raining till Night. So that his good Fortune was 

g — even to the laſt, and did as it were officiate at his Fu- 
neral. * | | | 

At the Funerals of the Emperors or Renowned Generals, 

as ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the 
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Company made a ſolemn Courſe (Deturfio) three times round 
the Pile, to ſhow their Affection to the Deceag'd ; of which we 
have numerous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has not forgot to 
expreſs this Cuſtom : W JO RS Ns £ 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter mœſtum funeris 1gnem 


Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſque ore dedere. n. 17. 


The Body never burnt without Company, for. becauſe they 
fancied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, *twas cuſto to 
kill a great number of Beaſts, and throw them on' the Pile ; 


Multa boum circa mactantur corpora morti, 
Setigeraſque ſues, raptaſque ex omnibus agris 
In x N66 gu jugulant pecudes--—Virg. En. 11. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages they us'd to murder 
Men, and caſt them into the Funeral-Flames of Princes and 
Commanders. The Poets never burn a Heroe, without this 


inhumane Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 
adden hv Tpdar lion vites IVA Na . 
And Virgil, lib. 10, | 


| aro hic- jyvenes, totidem quos educat Lens, 
routes rapit, infernis quot immolet umbris, © 


Captivoque rogi perfundat ſanguine fammas. 


Bat beſides theſe there were abundance of Preſents thrown 
Into. the teat F _ of ſeveral Ons, 25 heſe 8 for the 
molt part of coltly Garments an tumes thrown on the 
Body as it burn'd. Thus Virgil En. 6. wy 


* * 2 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velumina nota, 
Conficiunt. 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato Juniar 
at the Funeral of his Brother Cœpio, to have been taken up in 
a vaſt quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. . 7 

All the precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams that the An- 
cients were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their Fu- 
| | FT 3 | nerals 7 


* 


them. Vng. En. 6 


% 5% Hnerdls.of Pam Id 
nerals: Hence Juvenal deſcribes a Fop that us d abundance of 
"Et matutino ſudan C = nv amomo, 15 

Quantam vis redolent duo funera. Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt with 
them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Miſenus: 


e ee E. 6. 
And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the | Enemy: 


3 ee 
Hinc ali: ſpolia ocriſit direpta Latinis 
Conjiciunt 1911 galeas enſeſque decoros, 
Frænaque, W gue rotas : pars, munera nota, 


Ipforum clypeos, & non felicia tela. = 


When the Pile was burnt down, they put out the Remains of 
the Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that they might the more eaſily 
gather up the Bones and Aſhes. | | os 


Poſtquam collapſi cineres, ac flamma quievit, 


A < * 


Relliquias vino & bibulum lavere favillam, Virg. En. 6. 


This gathering up the Bones and Afhes, and putting them into 
an Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceas'd, which they 
term'd ofilegitm. The whole Cuſtom is moſt fully and ele- 
gantly deſcrib'd by Tibullus in his Third Book, Eleg. 2. 


Ergo ali cum teunem, &c. 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diftinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Materials, 
is not eaſie to be conceiy'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the difference to 
have aroſe from the artificial 155 of the Corpſe on the Pile, 
. ſo that every thing elſe ſhou'd fall away on each ſide, and leave 
the Humane Relicks in a heap by themſelves. 3 
Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the Sepulchre, 
and to ſprinkle the Company with Holy-Water, and ſo diſmiſs 


1 0 


* 


0 
* * 


Offaque lecta cavo texit Chorinæus aheno, 
ldem ter ſocios purd circumtulit unda, 


Spargent 
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2 ent rore levi, & ramo feticis oli ñ 
II 


avitque viros, dixitque noviſſima verba. 
Theſe voviſſima verba were either directed to the Deceas d, 
or to the Company. The form of Speech with which they took 
leave of the Deceas'd was, Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine qu 
5 natura permiſerit, cuncti ſeguemur. The form with which the 
Præfica diſmiſs'd the People was IL IC ET, i. e. ire beet. Ag 
they went away they had a Cuſtom of wiſhing for Light Earth, 
to lay on the Relicks, which they reckon'd a great Happineſs. 
Hence *tis an uſual Inſcription on Ancient Funeral Monuments 
S Ti Tibor Set tibs herratlewss of te a ar 
To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 
Kinds 2 Forms, the variety of Ornaments, the difference f 
Inſcriptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs of the 
Dead, wou'd be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent Deſign, 
Yet we mult not paſs by the Cenotaphia or Monuments erected 
on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons buried in another 
| Place, or to thoſe: who had receiv'd no Burial, and whoſe Re- 
: licks cou'd not be found. 1 
Thus Szetorins tells us that the Soldiers in Germany rais d an 
Honorary Tomb to the Memory of Oruſus, tho' his Body had 
been carried to Rome, and depoſited in the Campus Martins /(a). 
And we often find the Generals raiſing Tombs to che Honour 
of thoſe Soldiers whoſe Bodies con'd not be found after a 


k 4 — Theſe Tumuli inanes or honorarii, when erected to the 
ö emory of particular Perſons, were uſually kept as ſacred as 
q the true Monuments, and had the ſame Ceremonies perform'd 
| at them. Thus Virgil deſcribes Andromache keeping the Ami- 
verſary of Hedor's Death. En. 3. | 
 Solemnes tum forte dapes, & triſtia dona 8 / 
; Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſque vocabat | 
. Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 
4 Et geminas, cauſam lachrymis, ſacraverat aras. y 
: 
: And Aineas tells Deiphobus, that he has paid him ſych an 
| Honour, 2 5 
U of, 2 
: Tunc egomet tumulum Rhgteo in limore inanem 4 ; 
Conſtitui, & magna Manes ter voce vocavi : 
omen & arma locum ſervant. . &Hneid. 6, 
4 r.——— — — —— 
a) Sueton. Claud. cap, i, "1% 
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AFTER THE FUNERA we are to take notice of the 
ſeveral Rites perform'd in Honour of the Dead, at the Feſtivals 
inſtituted with that Deſign. The chief time of paying theſe 
Offices was the Feralia, or Feaſt of the Ghoſts in the Month of 
February, but twas ordinary for particular Families to have pro- 

per Seaſons of diſcharging this Duty, as the Noveunalia, the 
Hire and the like. The Ceremonies themſelves may be 
reduc'd to theſe Three Heads, Sacrifices, Feaſts and Games; 
to which if we ſubjoin the Cuſtoms of Mourning, and of the 
Conſecration, we ſhall take in all that remains on this Sub- 
ject. 

The Sacrifices (Which they call'd Inferiæ) conſ ied of Li- 
quors, Victims and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam. 


Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia Bacebo . 16 
Fundit hum, duo ladte novo, duo ſanguine facro. Virg En. 5. 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer d to the Manes, 
which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattle, tho” in ancient Times 


*twas Cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in my Inhumane 
Manner. 


The Balſams nt Garlands occur _—_— where in the Poets 
Propert. Lb. 3. Eleg. - -. oopfiarey 


A feret huc nnguenta mi, ſertiſque ſe palebram 4 
Ornabit, 22 ad mea buſta ſedens. ; | Ry ard 


8 Thallus, Lib. 3. Eleg. 4. | 1 


— 


Arque aliquis ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
 Annua conſtructs 2 5 dabit tumulo. * 


Beſides theſe Chaplets oy owa Jooſe F lowers about the 
Monument. - | 


Purpureos jecit flores, ac talia fatur, | 
And again or 6. | | 
TH Marcellss eris. Manibus date lilia plenis : 


Purpureos ſpargam flore; animamque nepotis 

His ſaltem accumulem donis, & "_— mans | z 
Munere. | 

. Line: 


* 
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. The Feaſts celebrated to the Honour of the Deceas'd, were 

either private or publick. The Private Feaſts were tetmd & 

> licernia, from Silex and Cœna, as if we ſhould ſay Sup ers made 

f on 4 Stone. Theſe were prepar'd both for the Dead and the 

k Living. The Repaſt deſign'd for the Dead, conſiſting common- 

e ly of Beans, Lettices, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid on 

e the Tomb for the Ghoſts'to come out and eat, as they fancied 

; they wou' d, and what was left they burnt on the Stone. Tra- 

e vellers tell us that the Indiantat preſent have a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom 

"Bf much of this 1 a piece of Meat always in the 
Grave with the dead Body, when they bury in the Plantations. 

k "Twas from this Cuſtom that to expreſs the moſt miſerable Po- 

, verty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay, Such au one 
got his Victualt fromthe Tomb. Thus Catullus: . 

 _ Unor Meneni ſepe quam in ſepulchretis 

7 . Pidiſtis ipſo rapere rogo eanam,  — 
-, Quum devolutum ex igne proſequens. pauem | © 

4 A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore. © d e 

es ey ! | Sh 1 h Eo | 

10 And Tibullas his Curſe is much to the ſame purpoſe ; - : 

s. Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſque ſepulthro' od, 


Quærat, & a ſævis ofa relictd lupit. 
The private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb of 
the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 
The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of ſome 
rich or great Perſon oblig'd the People with a general Treat to 
his Honour and Memory; as Cicero reports of the Funeral of 
Scipio Africanus 2 and Dio of that of Sy/la(b). And Suetoniur 
(c) relates that alins Ceſar gave the People a Feaſt in Memo- 
ry of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom on theſe Occaſions 
he to diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, 
| which they term'd viſceratio; tho? this was ſometimes given with- 
out the Publick Feaſts. _ | | [EEE > 
The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among the 
other Shows. | | 
As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſery'd by the bye, we may farther take notice of the time ap- 


— 


, 22 — 
= 


} (#) In Orat. pro Murzzna, (8) Lib. 37; () Cap, 22, 
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inted for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
ays of expreſſing it. Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his 
Life) preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of Mourning, 
« according to certain Times and Ages. As for Example; a 
& Child of Three Years, and ſo upwards to Ten, was to be 
tc mourn'd for ſo many, Months as he was Years Old. And 
« the longeſt time of Mourning for any Perſon whatſoever, 
d was not to exceed the Term of ten Months: which alſo 
« was the time appointed unto Widows to lament the loſs of 
4 their deceas'd Husbands, before which they cou'd not with- 
te out great Indecency paſs unto ſecond iages : But in cafe 
t their Incontinence was ſuch as cou'd not it ſo long an 
&« Abſtinence from the Nuptial Bed, they were to ſacrifice a 
&« Cow with a Calf, for expiation of their Fault. 

Now Romulus his Years conſiſting but of Ten Months, 
when Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not 
alter the Time he had before ſetled for Mourning, and there- 


fore tho' after that Time we meet with luctus annuus, or a 
Years Mourning, uſed often upon the Death of ſome Eminent 


Perſon, we mult take it only for the old Year of Romulus, or 
the ſpace of Ten Months. | pp 


There were ſeveral Accidents which often occafion'd the 
concluding of a Publick or Private Mourning before the fix'd 


Time; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of 


Publick Games, or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Luſtration perform'd 


by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Magi- 
ſtrate or General; which being Times of publick Rejoycing, 

wou'd have otherwiſe imply'd a Contradiction. e 
As to the Tokens of Private Grief, they had none but what 
are common to moſt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe for 
ſuch a time, the ayoiding all manner of Recreations and Enter- 
tainments, and the like. But in Publick Mourning *twas a fin- 
gular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term and 
all Buſineſs immediately to end, and ſetling a Vacation till ſuch 

a Period; of which we have frequent Inſtances. 

Ihe laſt Ceremony deſign'd to be ſpoken of was Conſe- 
_cration. I his belong'd 22 to the Emperors, yet we 
meet too with a private Conſecration which we may obſerve 
in our way. This was when the Friends and Relations of the 
Deceas'd canoniz'd him, and paid him Worſhip in private, 
a piece of Reſpe& commonly paid to Parents by their Chil- 
_ dren, as Platarch obſerves in his Roman Queſtions. Yet the 
Parents too ſometimes confer'd the ſame Honour on their 
deceay'd Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do for his Daugh- 
, g f , der 


*. 


ter Tullia, in the end of his Conſolation; and tho? that Piece 
be ſuſpected as we now have it, yet the preſent Authority loſes 
nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore by Lactant ins, ac- 
cording to the Copies. extant in his tim. 
The Publick Conſecration had its Original from the Deifica- 
cation of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued till the time 
of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was conferr'd. 
The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcrib'd by Herodian 
in his Fourth Book, the Tranſlation of which Place may con- 
clude this Subject. | TER? gf nf 120 
« The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate 
„ thoſe Emperors who leave either Sons, or deſign'd Succeſ- 
„ ſors at their Death; and thoſe who receiv'd this Honour 
are faid to be enroll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion 
„ the whole City maintains a Publick Grief, mix'd as it 
„were with the Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is 
e buried in a very Sumptuous Funeral, according to the or- 
&« dinary Method. But they contrive to have an Image of the 
“Emperor in Wax done to the Life; and this they expoſe 
& to, publick view, juſt at the entrance of the Palace Gate, on 
& a ſtately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Garments of Em- 
* broider'd Work, and Cloth of Gold. So the Image lies 
“e there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round 
the Bed there ſit the greateſt part of the Day, on the Left- 
ſide, the whole Senate in Black; on the Right, the Aged 
„ Matrons, who either upon account of their Parents or Huſ- 
bands are reputed Noble; they wear no Jewels or Gold, or 
* other uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in cloſe white Veſts, 
* to expreſs their Sorrow and Concern. This Ceremony con- 
* tinues Seven Days together; the Phyſicians being admitted 
* every Day to the Bed, and declaring the Patient to grow all 
Halong worſe and worſe. At laſt when they ſuppoſe him 
© to be dead, a ſele& Company of Young Gentlemen of the 
“ Senatorian Order take up the Bed on their Shoulders, and 
„ carry it thro' the Holy Way into the old Foram, the place 
„ where the Roman Magiſtrates us'd to lay down their Offices. 
« On both ſides there are rais'd Galleries with Seats one a- 
% bove another, one ſide being fill'd with a Choir of Boys 
all Nobly Deſcended, and of the moſt eminent Patrician 
« Families; the other with a like Set of Ladies of Quality; 
« who both together ſing Hymns and Pzans compos'd in 
e yery mournful and paſſionate Airs, to the Praiſe of the De- 
ceas' d. When theſe are over, they take up the Bed again, 
e and carry it into the Campus Martius; where in the wideſt 


part 


* 


part of the Field, is erected a fourſquare Pile, entirely 
& compos'd of large Planks, in Shape of a Pavilion, and ex. 
« 2ctly lar and equal in the Dimenſions. This in 
& the inſide is fill'd up with dry Chips, but without is 
4 adorn'd with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, and beautified 
4 with Picturers, and curious Figures in Ivory. Above this 
4 is plac'd another Frame of Wood, much leſs indeed, but 
« ſet off with Ornaments of the fame Nature, and having 
& little Doors or Gates ſtanding about it. Over this are ſet a 
 < Third and Fourth Pile, every one being conſiderably leſs 
„ than that on which it ſtands; and fo others perhaps, till 
4 they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the Top. The 
4 Figure of this Structure all together may be compar'd to 
& thoſe Watch Towers, which are to be ſeen in Harbours of 
“ Note, and by the Fire on their Top direct the Courſe of 
4 the Ships into the Haven. After this, hoiſting up the Bo- 
& dy into the ſecond Frame of Building, they get together 3 
« yaſt Quantity of all manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, 
4% whether of Fruits, Herbs or Gums, and pour them in Heaps 
4 all about it: There being no Nation, or City, or indeed 
any Eminent Men, who do not rival one another in pay- 
4 ing theſe laſt Preſents to their Prince, When the Place is 
& quite fill'd with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole 
& Order of Knights ride in a ſolemn Proceſſion round the 
* Structure, and imitate the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance, 
< Chariots too, in à very regular and decent Manner, are 
drove round the Pile, having the Coach-men cloath'd in 
„Purple, and bearing the Images of all the Illuſtrious Ro- 
„ mans, renown'd either for their Counſels and Adminiſtra- 
„tion at Home, or their Memorable Atchievements in War, 
* This Pomp _ finiſh'd, the Succeſſor to the Empire ta- 
* king a Torch in his Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at the 
* ſame time the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeveral 
"6 er. when on a ſudden the Chips and Drugs catching 

“ Fire, the whole Pile is quickly. conſum'd. At laſt from the 
* higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an Eagle is let looſe, 
„ which aſcending with the Flames towards the Sky is ſup- 
-* pos'd to carry the Prince's Soul to Heaven. SR 
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n 
Of the Roman Entertainments. 


T HE peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans in reference to eating 
and drinking will eafily fall under the Three Heads, of the 
Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertainments. As 
to the firſt, the Romans had no proper Repaſt beſides Supper, 
for which the ordinary Time was about their Ninth Hour, or 
our Three a Clock. Thus Martial reckoning up the Buſineſs 
of every Hour, | | 


Imperat extructos frangere nona toros, - 3 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſet, 
in the Declenſion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſſibly 
allude, tho? ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and of its 
Queen, when he ſays, 7 


Nunc eadem labente die convivia querit. En. 4. 


On the other fide the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 


monly began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
r OS 1.5.57 Ah 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 
Spernit. | | 


And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
Exul ab of ava Marius bibit. 


Thoſe that cou'd not hold out till Supper, us'd to break their 
Faſt in ſome other part of the Day, ſome at the Second Hour, 
ſome at the Fourth, anſwering to our Eight and Ten; ſome ar 
the Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eighth or our T'wo, as 
their Stomachs requir'd, or their Employments gave them leave. 
At this time they ſeldom eat any thing but a bit of Dry-bread, 
or perhaps a few Raiſins or Nuts, or a little Honey, From the 
different Hours of taking this Breakfaſt, tis likely that the jen- 
taculum, prandium, merenda, &c. had their original, being really 
the ſame Repaſt made by ſeveral Perſons at ſeveral times (a). 


— — — 


The 


(a) Dacier en Horace, Book 1, Ode 1. 
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- The PLACE in which the Romans eat, was anciently call'd 
Ceœnaculum. Seneca, Suetonins, and others, ſtile it Cœnatio. But 
the moſt common Appellation, which they borrow'd from the 
Grecians, was Triclinium. Servius on the firſt of the Ænueid. 
at that Verſe, "© 05 y 


Aureã compoſuit ſpouda mediumgae locavit, 


takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who will 
have Triclinium to fignifie a Room to ſup in, and not bare 
a Table. Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from 
other Authors,) 7. ully himſelf uſeth the Word in that Senſe: 
For in one of his Epiſtles he tells Atticus (a) that when Caſar 
came to Philippi, the Town was ſo full of Soldiers, as to leaye 
Ceſar ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. | | 
Anciently the Romans us'd to ſup ſitting, as the European 
at preſent, making uſe of a long Table. : | 
Perpetuit ſoliti patres conſiſtere menſis. Virg. En. 8. 
Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, but 
the Women for ſome time after {till kept ſitting, as the moſt 
decent Poſture (4). The Children too of Princes and Noble- 
men for the ſame Reaſon us'd to fit at the Backs of Couches 
00 whence after a Diſh or Two they withdrew without cau- 
ng any Diſturbance. Yet as to the Women *tis evident that 
in after-times they us'd the ſame Poſture at the Table as Men. 
Thus Cicero in an Epiftle to Pætus, telling him of one Clyterir, 
a Gentlewoman that was lately at a Treat with him, makes uſe 
of the Word accubuit. And Ovid in his Fourth Love-Elegy of 


the Firſt Book, adviſeth his Miſtreſs about her Carriage at the 
Table before her Husband, | 


Cam premit ille torum, vultu comes 72 modeſts 
Ibis ut accumbas 


And Suetonius relates, that at an Entertainment of the Emperot 
Caligula, he plac'd all his Siſters one by one below himſelf, 
wore ſupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 

When they began thus to lie down inſtead of fitting at 
Meat, they contriv'd a ſort of Beds or Couches of the 
nature with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diſtinguiſh'd from 


(a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (4). Val. Max. lib. 2. cap, 1. (e) Tacitus 
Ann. 13, Suetonius Claud. cap. 32. | 4 
: | em 
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them by the Name of Led: tricliniorum, or tricliniares.. | 
ther bog Sarda 5 4 8 | ' TY * the 0 
They were e in ſeveral forms, but commonly four- 

s dat to hold Three or Four, ſometimes Two Palin 
or only one. Yet in the ſame Entertaining-Room it was-ob= 
ſery'd to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape and Make. After 
the round Citron-Tables grew in Faſhion, they chang'd the 
Three Beds (which denominated the Triclinium) for the Seiba- 
dium, one ſingle large Couch in the Shape of a Half-Moon, or 
of the Grecian Sigma, from which it ſometimes borrow'd its 
Name, as in Martial, l n 


Accipe lunati ſcriptu mteſtudine ſigma. 


Theſe Stibadia took their ſeveral Names from the Number of 
Men that they held, as the Heæacliuon for Six, the Heptaclinom 
for Seven, and ſo on. >." f 

The higher the Beds were, the more Noble and Stately, and 
the more Decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil En. 2. 5 


Inde toro pater Æueas fic orſus ab alto. 
And again En. 6. 


—=Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulera tori 


On the contrary, low Couches were look'd on as ſoextreamly 
Scandalous, that (as Halerius Maximus tells the Story) one 
EÆlius Tubero, a Man of great Integrity and of very Noble 
Progenitors, being a Candidate for the Prztorſhip, loſt the Place, 
only for making uſe of a low ſort of Supping Beds, when he 
gave the People a publick Entertainment (a). | 

On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed with 
Feathers, Herbs or Tow ; which they call'd calcitræ. Over theſe 
they threw in ancient Times nothing but Goat's Skins; which 
were afterwards chang'd for the ſtragula, the Coverlids or Carpets: 
Theſe we ſometimes find under the Name of zoralis on account 
of belonging to the torun. Thus in Horace, 


e turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
Corruget 1 Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5. 


(a) Pal. Mas. Lib. 7. cap. 5. 


And 
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And again, 27 N 7 N ; ' 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veftes. Lib. 2. Sat 4. 
On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Gueſts 
to lean their Backs on. 7 5 Fae 

Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs of 
the Furniture with which they ſet off their Tables. It will be 
enough to obſerve from Pliny, that when Carthage was finally 
deſtroy d by Scipio Africanns, the whole Maſs of freafure found 
in that City, which had ſo long contended foł Riches, Glory 
and Empire, with Rome it ſelf, amounted to no more than what 
in Pliny's time was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (a). 

As to the manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the 
firſt place Bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then 
chang'd their ordinary /Cloaths for the veſtis convivalis or 
cexatoria, a light kind of Frock ; at the ſame time having 
their ſoleæ pull'd off by the Slaves, that _ 0 not foul 
the fine e and Furniture of the S. And now 
taking their Places, the firſt Man lay at the Head of the Bed, 
reſting the fore Part of his Body on his Left-Elbow, and 
having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop up his Back. The next 
Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of the firſt, from 
which he was defended by the Bolſter that ſupported his own 
Back; commonly reaching over to the Navel of the other 
Man ; and the reſt after the ſame manner. Being ſettled on 
the Beds, in the next place they waſh their Hands : 


A oe ſuper diſcumbitur oſtro; 
Dant manibus famuli lymphas. Virg. En. 1. 


After this they were ſerv'd with Garlands, of Roſes and 
whatever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their Necks 
and Arms: This too was the time to preſent them with Eſſen- 
ces and Perfumes, 77A ; | 

The Number of Gueſts is by Agellius ſtated according to Varro, 
that they ſhou'd.not be fewer than Three, or more than Nine; 
either to expreſs the Number of the Graces or the Maſes. 

The moſt honourable . Place was the middle Bed, and the 
middle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of ſitting in 
his Eighth Satyr of the 2d Book: | | 


Sunmus ego, & prope.me Viſcus Sabinus, & injra, 


Si memini, Varius : cum Seruilio Balatrone 


—_———.. 


_— = a 


5 (a) Nat. Hiſt, lib, 33. cap. 117, | 4-250 


* 93 , 
+ , 
. 
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ay _ 


1þ1« 
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Maſters. 


5  Dibidins 740 8 8 aeg 
. "Nomontanus erat ſuper ipſam, Porciut im 


So that infra — tem cubare is the Tame as to lye in ones 


Boſom, as St. 4 is ſaid to have done in our Saviour's; 


whence Learn Men have thought that either the ſame Cu- 
beg was mg Ac in ee 15 ations; 3 the the Fews, 

ving been y conquer 210 3 orm d themſelves = 
in this, as n mag other ; the Example of their | 


At the Beginning of the Feaſt _ 17 on their Bellies, their 
Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both - 


their Flands at Liberty ; but towards the latter End they either 
reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, 


Languidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. 
And in another place, | 


Ee cnbits remanete aſe Carm. 1. Od. 27. 


or if they had not = mind to talk, they lay all alon ; 21 which | 


Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, 15 ; preſent 
the Figure of an Entertainment. 


They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Ta- 


bles, * not by ſingle Diſhes ; as * obſerves on that of 


Virgil, En. 5. 


Poſtquain prima quier epulis; menſeque remote. 


But ſome will underſtand by eſe in that 1 tather the 
Diſhes, than the Tables, beraufe it fol ollows pr _ 


Dixit, & in mensd laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Vifuals was re- 
moy*d, another was ſet in its place with nothing but Drink. 

They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were eating, 
having ordinarily Muſick and Antick Dances, and in ancient 
Times Combats of Gladiators. 


Plutarch tells us, that Julias Ceſar, once in a Treat which he 


made for the Peo pl had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, which is 


enough to give ay ea of their Publick Entertainments. 
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; Of the Roman Names. "A 


II. 


| T HE 1 Names which many times orieyouſly puzzle or- 


1 dinary Readers, may be divided into four ſorts, the Names 
of the Ingenui, or Free-Born, the Names of the Freed-Men 
and Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the Names of Adop- 

ted Perſons. 5 

The Ingenui had three ſeveral Names, the Præuomen, the 
Nomen, and che Cognomen. Hence Juvenal Sat. 5. 

quid tentaveris unqumm 
Hliſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina 


” 
= 
* . 


The Prænomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Naine, but was not 
impos'd till the aſſuming the Manly Gown. The Names of this 
ſort moſt in uſe, together with the initial Letters, which ordi- 
narily ſtand for them in Writing, are as follow : 
A. Aulus, C. Cains, D. Decius, K. Caſo, L. Lucius, M. 
. and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. Ouindu, 
Tu,. ' | s 1 
AP. Appius, CN. Cnens, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAM. 
Mamerc us, SER. Servias, SEX. Sextas. > 
The Nomen immediately follow'd the Prænomen, anſwering 
to the Eræcian Patronymicks, For as among them the Poſte- 
rity of Æacus had the Name of acide, ſo the Julian Family 
in Rome were ſo call'd from Iulus or Aſcanius. But there were 
ſeveral other Reaſons which "vids Original to ſome of the Pre- 
nomens, as living Creatures, Places and Accidents, which are 
obvious in reading. | 
The Cognomen was added in the third Place, on the Account 
of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was aſſum'd from no certain 
Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular Occurrence. But this 
muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Original of the Name, 
for afterwards it was Hereditary, tho? frequently chang'd for a 
- NEW ONE. 
Grammariats uſually add a fourth Name, which they call 
Agnomen ; but this was rather an Honourable Title: As 
Cato was bs with the conſtant Epithet of the Viſe, Craf 
ſu of the Rich: And hence came the Africans, the Aſiatici, 


the Macedonici, &c. Tully frequently uſes Cognomen to fig- 


niſie theſe Appellations ; and therefore there is no _ No 


2 C 


® — 
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being ſo Scrupulous as to expreſs our ſelves in theſe Caſes, by 
the fourth Word. „ „„ | * 

The Slaves in ancient Times had no Name, but what they 
borrow'd from the Prænomen of their Maſters, as Lucipor, Pub- 
lipor, Marc ipor, as much as to ſay, Lucii 2 Publi puer, &c. 
(a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the Slaves were 


uſually call'd by ſome. proper Name of their own, ſometimes | ; 
of Latin, and ſometimes of Grecian Original; this was v 


often taken from their Country, as Dauus, Syrus, Geta, &c. 
Upon their Manumiſſion they took up the Prænomen and the 


Nomen of their Maſters, but inſtead of the Cognomen made uſe 


of their former Name; as Marcus Tullius Tyre, the Freed Man 
of Cicero. After the ſame manner it was cuſtomary for any Fo- 
reigner who had been made a free Denizen of Rome, to bear 
the Nomen and the Prænomen of the Perſon on whoſe account he 
obtain'd that Privilege. JJC et ef 9 
The Women had anciently their Prænomens as well as the 
Men, ſuch as Cara, Cæcilia, Lacia, &c. But afterwards they 


ſeldom us'd any other beſides the proper Name of their Fami- 


ly, as Julia, Marcia, and the like. When there were two Siſters 
in a Houſe, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major and Minor; 
if a greater Number, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Unuarta, Quinta, 
or by Contraction, N ecundilla, Quartilla, and Quintilla. | 

Adopted Perſons aſſum'd all three Names of him who ob- 
lig'd him with this kindneſs, but as a Mark of their proper 


eſcent added at the end either their former Nomen or Copno- 


men; the firſt exactly the ſame as before, (as Q. Servilius Cepio 
Agalo Brutus the Name of M. Junius Brutus, when adopted by 
C Servilins Cepio Agalo:) The other with ſome ſlight altera- 
tion, as C. Octavius, when adopted by Julius Ceſar, was calld 


C. Julius Caſar Octavianus. 


Tho' the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Sub- 
je& properly belonging to the Notice of Civil Lawyers; 
et it cannot be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the 
Nature of that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows. the 


meaning of the Word, and that to Adopt a Perſon was to 


take him in the room of a Son; and to give him a Right to 


all Privileges which accompanied that Title. Now the 


Wiſdom of the Roman Conſtitution made this Matter a 


Publick Concern. When a Man had a mind to Adopt ano- 


ther into his Family, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, 
and to offer them to the College o 


O Quali Infant, ib. 1; cp: 4. ria x. . lib 33. 6 
2 2 


probation, 5 


the Pontiſices, for their Ap- *- 


- 
{ 
. 
! 
{ 
' 


probation. If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the Ponti- 
fices, the Conſul, or ſome other Prime Magiſtrate brought in a 
Bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the Adoption valid. 
The private Ceremony conſiſted in buying the Perſon to be 
Adopted, of his Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Money, formally 
iven and taken : As Suetonius tells us Auguſtus purchas'd his 
randſons Caius and Lucius of their Father Agrippa. 7 
Aulus Gellius makes a diſtinction between Adoptio and Arro- 
gatio, as if the former belong'd only to the care of the Prætor, 
and was granted to Perſons only under Age; the latter to the 
Cognizance of the People, and was the free Ad of Perſons 
grown up, and in their own Power : But we learn from al- 
- Moſt every Page of Hiſtory, That the Romanus were not ſo 
nice in their Practice, as he is in his Obſervation. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Roman Money. 


IN inquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 
1 Coins, we may begin with the loweſt ſort, that of Braſs. 
The As then, or moſt Ancient Money, was firſt ſtamp'd by 
Servias Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only by 
Weight, and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that of 
Pecus, or ſmall Cattel, whence it took the Name of Pecxmna: 
Afterwards it had on one fide the Beak of a Ship, on the o- 
ther a Janus, and ſuch were the Stamps of the As : For as for 
the Trient, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the Impreffion 
of a Boat upon them. A long time did the Romans uſe this 
and no other Money, till after the War with Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 
484, five Years before the firſt Panick War, Silver . e. to 
be coin'd. The Stamps upon the Silver Denarii, are for the 

| moſt part Waggons, with Two or Four Beaſts in them on 
\ the one ſide, and on the Reverſe, the Head of Rome, with an 
5 Helmet. The Vidloriasi have the Image of Victory ſitting, 
the Seſtertii ufually Caſtor and Pollux on the one ſide; and 
both on the Reverſe the Image of the City: So the Cuſtom 
continued during the Common-Wealth. Auguſtus caus'd Ca- 
Pricorn to be ſet. upon his Coin, and the r Empe- 
tors ordinarily thefr own Effigies : Laſt of all came up Coin 
of Gold, which was Firſt ſtamp'd Sixty two Years after that 
of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of M. Liuius Salinapor, — the 
as ame 
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Seventh Part of an 


ſame Stamp and Images. So much for the ſeveral Kinds of 
wines? | Wil may now proceed to the ſeveral Pieces under 3 
every kind. „ 8 
e As was ſo nam'd quaſi Es or Braſs, being of that Me- ö 
tal, and at firſt conſiſted of a Pound weight, till in the firſt | 
Panic War, the People being greatly impoveriſh'd, made 
Aſſes gy s Mee, out ae In the Second Panic 
ar, Hannibal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putti 
them to great Shifts, the 055 were en on an Ounces 
piece; and in Concluſion by a Law of Papyrius wete brought 
down to half an Ounce, and ſo continued. The As contain d 
the tenth Part of the Denarius, and was in Value of our Mo- 
ney abont ob. qua. The Semiſſs or Semt-es half as much: The 
Triens was the third part of the As, the eg the Fourth, 
by ſome call'd Triuncis and Terunciut, becauſe it contain'd 
Three Ounces before the Value was diminilh'd. The Sex- 
tans or Sixth Part was that which every Head contributed 
to the Funeral of Meuenius Agrippa; but theſe were not ſuf- 
ficient for uſe, and therefore there were other Pieces made 
as the Unica or I'welfth Part of the Pound, the Semancia of 
the weight of Four Drachms, and the Sextula or Sixth Part 
of an Ouncc. Varro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis in value Ten 
Aſſes, or of a Denarius; the Viceſſis of T'wo Denarii, and ip 
upwards to the Centuſſis, the greateſt Braſs Coin, in Value 
100 Aſſes, 10 Denarii, and of our Money 6s. 3 d. pp 
For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was ſo nani'd be- 
cauſe it contain'd Denos Aris or Aſſes, Ten, Aſſes, tho” its 
Weight and Value was not at all times alike. For the old Ro- 
man Demarins daring the Common-Wealth, weigh'd the 
unce, and was in Valne of our Money 
Sd. ob. J. with 3c; But the new Denarius which came up in 
the time of Claudius, or a little before, weigh'd exactly an 
Attick Drachm, ſo that the Greek Writers when they ſpeak 
of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm ; which of our 
Money was worth 7d. ob. Computations are generally made 
with reference to this new ſort of Denarius; if reſpe& be 
had to the ancienter Times, then all Reckonings are to be 
increas'd one ſeventh part ; for juſt ſo much the old one ex- 
ceeded the new. When we meet with Bigatus and Quadriga- 
rus, we mult underſtand the fame Coin as the Denarius, fo 
call'd from the Bigæ and Quadrigæ ſtamp'd upon it. There 
was another Coin call'd Vickoriatus, from the Inage of Victo- 
ry upon it, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome by an Order of Clodins, in 
Value half a Denarius, and 1 ore nam'd alſo WY 
| 5 gs | 


\ 
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as containing the Value of Five A/es ; it was worth of our 

Money 34. ob. 4. The next that follows, and which makes 
ſo much Noiſe in Authors, is the Seſtertius, ſo call'd quaſi 

Seſquitertius, becauſe it contain'd T'wo Aſs and a half, being 
halt the Vickoriatus, and a fourth Part of the Denarius. *'Tis 
often call'd abſolutely Nammus, becauſe it was in moſt fre- 
quent uſe, as alſo Seſtertius Nammas ; it was worth of our 
Money 14. ob. qu. J. The Obolus was the ſixth Part of the De- 
narius, equal to the Artick 5Co2.25, as much as 1d. u. with us. 
The Libella was the Tenth Part of the Denarius, and equal in 
Value to the As; fo call'd as a little Pound, being fuppos'd 
equal to a Pound of Braſs; worth of our Money ob. 4x. The 
Sembella, as if written Semi-libella, was half this. And laſtly 
the Teruncius was the fortieth Part of a Dexarius, fo nam 
becaufe it was worth Three Ounces of Braſs ; being inconſide- 
rable in Value, and next to Nothing. Ds 

To come at laſt to the Golden Coins ; thoſe moſt remark- 
able were the Aurei Denarii, ſo term'd, either becauſe they 
had the ſame ſtamp as the Silver Denarii, or becauſe in Big- 
neſs they much reſembled them. The old Aureus ſtamp'd du- 
ring the Common-Wealth, weigh'd Two Silver Denarii; 
Worth of our Money 175. 1d. ob. qua. The new Aurens ſtamp'd 
about the beginning of the Empire, was lighter than the For- 
mer by One Seventh Part ; weighing Two Drachms; Worth 
about 15s. of our Money. Thus they continued Didrachmi for 
the Time of the firſt Five Cæſars; and then loſt much in their 
Weight by the Fraud and Avarice of the ſucceeding Princes. 
In Nas Time they wanted a few Grains, under Clbo a lit- 
tle more, under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian no fewer than 
Eight ; under Veſpaſian Ten, and the like under Antoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius Severus, and others. Domitian indeed had in 
his Reign reſtor'd to the Aurei their full Weight of Two 
Drachms, and fo did Aarelian afterwards, which was the laſt 
Regulation of the Matter while Rome continued to be the Seat 
of the Empire. | 

The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The As 
| becauſe at firſt it was a Pound-Weight, is thus exprefs*d L. and 
the Seſtertius, becauſe it contain'd in Value Two Pounds of 
Braſs and a Half, thus HS. or LLS. The Mark of the Ca- 
narius or Victoriatus was A. and of the Denarius X or ::: 

The Sums in uſe among the Romans were chiefly Three; 
the Seſtertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Seſtertium con- 
tain'd a Thouſand Seſterzi7, about 71. 16s. and 34. of our 
Money. We don't indeed find it any Ancient Author 0 
3 ? 8 ; tne 

>» 
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the ſingular Number, as now it is us'd, but we very often 
meet with it in the Plural, tho” with the ſame Signification. In 
1 by Sefterces the Romans had an Art, which may 
be underſtood by theſe Three Rules. The firſt is, If a Nu- 


merat Noun agree in Caſe, Gender, and Number, with Seſter- 


tius, then it denotes preciſely ſo many Seſtertii, as decem Seſter- 
zi; juſt ſo many. The ſecond is this, If a Numeral Noun of 
another Caſe be join'd with the Genitive Plural of Seſtertius, 
it denotes ſo many Thouſand, as Decem Seſtertiam fignifies 
Ten Thouſand Seſtertii. Laſtly, if the Adverb Numeral be 
join'd, it denotes ſo many Hundred Thouſand, as Decies Se- 


ſtertium ſignifies Ten Hundred "Thouſand Seſtertii; or if the 
Numeral Adverb be put by it ſelf, the Signification is the ſame, 


Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many Hundred Thouſand Sefter- 
ti, or as they ſay, ſo many Hundred Seſtertia. 

The Libra or Pound, contair'd Twelve Ounces of Silver, 
or Ninety Six Drachms or latter Denarii; and was worth of 
our Money 3 |, 

The third Summ was the Talent, which contain'd twenty 


four Seſtertia, and fix Thouſand latter Denarii, being the ſame 


with the Azzick Talent. For the Names of Talent, Mina, and 
Drachma, the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks bor- 
row'd from them the Libra and the Lucia. The Talent was 


worth of our preſent Money 187 J. 105. | 


We meet too with a leſſer Sum, term'd the Sportula, being 
what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients after 
having waited upon them in Publick, and now and then at o- 
ther times as they pleas'd to appoint, It was in Value about a 


Hundred guadrantes, or 18 d. ob. qua. Formerly. inſtead of 


this Sum they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients without the 
Door, who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Basket made of a kind 
of Broom calld Sportum. 5 
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Radi, a fort of Soldiers 192 
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Accenſs 1323, 199 
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2 135 
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F. Henrico Noris Veronenſs, Auguſliniano. | 

Sertorii Urſati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius.” { 4. £0 
Diſſertationes de Nummis Aritiquis, diviſæ in quatuar . AuQors 
Ludovico Savoto. Ex Gallica in Latinam r e, 
Alberti Rubenii Diſſertatio de Gemma Tiberianã c Aaguaſiad. 5 
———— De Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 5 
Marquardi Freheri, Conſiliarii Palatini, de re Monetaria eie Romans: | 
rum, & bodierni apud Germanos Imperii. Tn 
Robertus Cenalis de vera menſurarum ponderumque ratione. 25 py 
Luce Pati Juris Conſulti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus Romanis & Gracis, cum 
his que hodie Roma ſunt, collatis Libri quinque. 
Priſciani Caſarienſis, Rhemnii Fannii, Beda Angli, > elf Matiani, Balbi ad 
Celſum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Numeris, corumque - 
Notis, & de vetere computandi per digitos ratione, ab Elia Vineto Sans | 
tone emendati, ut & a J. Federico Gronovio. ” . 
5 Alexandri Serdi, Ferrarienſir, , de Nummis liber, in quo priſca gs '& 
- Nomanorum pecunia ad noftri #ris rationem 1 | a 
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Fincentius Butins de calido, frigido, & 9 ur er potu, & 
uo modo in deliciis uterentur. 5 
lins Ceſar Bulengerus de Conviviis : libri qustuor. 

Erycii Putæani reliquiz Convivii Priſci, tum ritus alli, & cenſuræ. 

Andree Baccii de Thermis veterum, liber ſingularis. 

Frantiſei Robortelli Laconici ; ſeu Sudationis, quæ adhuc vilitur in ruins 

Balnearum Piſana urbis, explicatio. 7 

'  Franciſei Marie Turrigii Notz ad vetuſtiſſimam Urſs Togati, Ludi Pilz vi- 

tres inventoris, iuſeriptionem. 

Martini Lipenii Strenarum biſtoris, 3 prima origine per tele Regum, 
Conſulum, '& Imperatorum Romanorum, nec non nn, ætates 

ad noftra uſque tempora, 

Marci Meibomii de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 

Conſtantini Opeli de Fabrica Triremium, e Epiſtola perbrevi ad 
amicum. : 

Tſaaci Voſſii de Triremium & Ii ae diſſertatio. 

Jacobi Philippi Thomaſini de Donariis ac Tabellis Votivis, liber r e 

— Alſanii de Invidia & Faſcino Veterum libellus. 
oannis Sheſferi de Antiquorum Torquibus Syntagma - 

Michaelis . Cau 1 — * | 
I. De Vat, 2 Armillis, Fibulis, Aale, Clavibus,. Teſleris, 
Stylis, Strigilibus, Guitis, a Lachrymatoris, & de Manibus æneis 
vota referentibus. 
II. De Mutini Sichulacrie. E N OP * ws: of 
III. De Aneis Antiquorum Lucernis, 

odavii Ferrari diſſertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibus. Picturæ 
antique Sepulchri Naſoniorum in vid Flaminiã deliniatz & æri inciſæ, 4 
Petro Sancto Bartolo; explicatæ varo & illuſtratze a Joanne Petro Bellorio; 
ex Italica Lingua in Latinam vertit Ludolphus Neocoruas. 

Facobi Gutherii de jure Manium, ſeu de ritu, more & Legibus prlci pu- 
neris, libri tres. 

Chboartius major, vel de Orbitate tolerand3 ad Aunum Robertum 

JC. Præfatio. 


Petri age Pompa Feral Gre e Juſt 9 Veterum: Libri decem. 
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Some Books lately Printed 4 for” Ti wow £ Childe A 
at the White Hart, af the dc 7 of S. 


Paul's C hu ed. 


Virgilii Mardi Shen eum Notis & Inter ctations Carol Rua 
P. in lun Delphini. Octavo. 8 


P. Ovidii Naſonis Metamorphoſcon cum Interpretatione & Notis Day, 


Criſpini, in uſum Delphini. Editio nova, in qua quarta fere Notarum pars | 


expungitur, quarum loco adjiciuntur aliz, & i interpretatio paſſim emen. 


datu. 


Archzologia Græca, or the Antiquities of Greece : The Second Edition | 


very much au _ and improved; by Jom Toter, D. D. Two Vol. 89. 
ilubrated with Sculptures. 


The Hiſtory of Ancient Greece. By Tho, Hing, M. A. Fellow of 1 : 


coln College, Oxon, 89. 


J Lipfii Roma Illuſtrata, five Anti witat. © Romanaf. Breviarium. & 


G. Fabricii Veteris Romz cum nova Collatio. Cui accefſerunt in hac 
Editione J. Lipfii TraQar. peculiares, . viz. de Veter. Lat. Scriptura. De 


Re Pecuniaria. De Nomin. Romanor. De Ritu Convivior. Cenſura 
& Cenſu. De Anno, &c. cum Fig. Eneis. 89. 


Terence's Comedies made Engliſh /Avith his Life, and ſome Remarks at 
the end. By Laur r Logo 75 and others. Reviſed and Corrected by —_ 


Dr. Echard and Sir Roger / Eftrango; 
Ductor 'Hiftoricus : Or à ſhort Syſtem of Univerſal Hiſtory, ad ah 1. 


troduction to the Study of it. In 2 Vol. 89, Containing an Explicstion 


of Terms, and other Præcognita. An Account of the Greek and Latin 


Hiſtorians, with the Judgment of the beſt Criticks upon them: as' alſo an 
A Chronology of all the 


ample Collection of the Engliſh Hiſtorians. 


moſt Celebrated Perſons AQtions, from the Creation' to this Time. 
And a Hiſtory of all the Monarchies and States, Ancient and Modern, 
By Tho. Hearne, M. A. of St. Edmund. Hall, Oxon. 

Medulla Hiſtoria Anglicans. The Ancient and Preſent State of England, 
Being a compendious Hiſtory of all its Monarchs from the Time of Ju- 
lins Ceſar to this Year. Written by Dr. Howel, and continued by an im- 


_ Hand to this Time. And now in this Sixth Edition illuſtrated with 


, and a Genealogical Table of the Royal Family. 
s Comedies, Amphitryon, Epidicus, and Rades, made Engliſh, 


with Critical Remarks upon e _ Play, By Laurence Echard, M. A. *Tho | 
Second Edition, 
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- Mr, Lowthorp's Abriggment of the Philoſophical Tranſations, In; 


Vol. 4® 


. 


A new View of London: ; Containing a more exach and particular De- 
ſcription, of the Preſegt Stato ot that City, than has been hitherto pub- 


liſh'd of any other City. in the World. In 2 Vol. in 89. 


Medicina Gymnaſtica * Or a Treatiſe concerning the Power of Exerciſe, 
with reſpect to the Animal Oeconomy, and, the great neceſſity of it in 


the Cure of many Diſtempers, By Francis Fuller, $9. 


The Pſalter or Plalms of Holy David according to the Tranſlation 


uſed in the Common-Prayer Book: With Explanatory Notes on all thoſe 


Words and Sentences that are moſt difficult to be underſtood, Together 
with Directions for the, more devout uſe of them; and an Hiſtorical ac- 
count of the Tranſlation and-Tranſlators : . As alſo, a general Defence of 
the Plalter, againſt all Objections that the Diſſenters have rais'd againſtit- 
By F. Fohnfon, Vicar of Appledore in Kent, 89; .- | 


_ The French Churches Apology for the Church of England : Or, the 


Diſſenters Objections againſt the Articles, Homilies, Liturgy and Canons 
of the Engliſh Church, Confider'd and Anſwer'd upon the Principles of 


the Reformed Church of France. A Work chiefly extracted out of the 


Authentick Acts and Decrces of the French National Synods, and the 

moſt approv'd Writers of that Church. By F. Bingham, M. A. ſometime 

Fellow of e, College in Oxford. 80. = | 
Origines Eccleſiaſticæ; or the Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church. 19.3 


Val. B Jeb Bingham, M.A 
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